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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Treatise being the joint production of two persons, 
it is right to state the portions of it which are the exclusive 
work of each. The chapter on Balances and Pendulums, 
the instruments on which the measurement of weight and 
time depends, has been written by Captain Kater. For the 
remainddr of the volume, Dr. Lardner is responsible. 
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ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ntOPERTIES OP MATTER ^MAGNITUDE IMPENETBABILITT — 

FIGURE FORCE. 

(1.) Placed in the material world, Man is continually 
exposed to the action of an infinite variety of objects by 
.which he is surrounded. The body, to which the thinking 
and living principles have been united, is an apparatus ex- 
quisitely contrived to receive and to transmit these impres- 
sions. Its various parts are organized with obvious reference 
to the several external agents by which it is to be affected. 
Each organ is designed to convey to the mind immediate 
notice of some peculiar action, and is accordingly endued 
with a corresponding susceptibility. This adaptation of the 
organs of sense to the particular influences of material agents, 
is rendered still more conspicuous when we consider that, 
however delicate its structure, each organ is wholly insensible 
to every influence except that to which it appears to be 
specially appropriated. The eye, so intensely susceptible of 
impressions from light, is not at all affected by those of sound ; 
while the fine mechanism ^f the ear, so sensitively alive to 
every effect of the latter class, is altogether insensible to the 
former. The splendor of excessive light may occasion blind- 
ness, and deafness may result from the roar of a cannonade ; 
but neither the sight nor the hearing can be injured by the 
roost extreme action of that principle which is designed to 
affect the other. 

Thus the organs of sense are instruments by which the 
mind is enabled to determine the existence and the qualities 
of external things. The effects which these objects produce 
upon the mind through the organs, are called sensations, and 
these sensations are the immediate elements of all human 

1 
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knowledge. Matter is the general name which has been 
given to that substance, which, under forms infinitely various, 
affects the senses. Metaphysicians have differed in defining 
this principle. Some have even doubted of its existence. 
But these discussions are beyond the sphere of mechanical 
philosophy, the conclusions of which are in no wise affected 
by them. Our investigations here relate, not to matter as an 
abstract existence, but to those qualities vdiich we discover in 
it by the senses, and of the existence of which we are sure, 
however the question as to matter itself may be decided. 
When we, speak of" bodies," we mean those things, whatever 
they be, which excite in our minds certain sensations ; and 
the powers to excite those sensations are called " properties," 
or "qualities." 

(2.) To ascertain, by observation, the properties of bodies, 
is the first step towards obtaining a knowledge of nature. 
Hence man becomes a natural philosopher the moment he 
begins to feel and to perceive. The first stage of life is a 
state of constant and curious excitement. Observation and 
attention, ever awake, are engaged upon a succession of 
objects new and wonderful. The large reftository of the 
memory is opened, and every hour pours into it unbounded 
stores of natural facts and appearances, the rich materials of 
future knowledge. The keen appetite for discovery, implant- 
ed in the mind for the highest ends, continually stimulated 
by the presence of what is novel, renders torpid every other 
faculty, and the powers of reflection and comparison are lost 
in the incessant activity and unexhausted vigor of observa- 
tion. After a season, however, the more ordinary classes 
of phenomena cease to excite by their novelty. Attention 
is drawn from the discovery of what is new, to the examina- 
tion of what is familiar. From the external world the mind 
turns in upon itself, and the feverish astonishment of child- 
hood gives place to the more calm contemplation of incipient 
maturity. The vast and heterogeneous mass of phenomena 
collected by past experience is brought under review. The 
great work of comparison begins. • Memory produces her 
stores, and reason arranges them. Then succeed those first 
attempts at generalization which mark the dawn of science 
in the mind. 

To compare, to classify, to generalize, seem to be instinc- 
tive propensities peculiar to man. They separate him from 
inferior animals by a wide chasm. It is to these powers that 
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all the higher mental attributes may be traced, and it is irom 
their right i4)plication that all progress in science must arise. 
Without these powers, the phenomena of nature would 
continue a confused heap of crude facts, with which 
the iBemory might be loaded, but from which the intellect 
would derive no advantage. Comparison and generalization 
are the great digestive organs of the mind, by which only 
nutrition can be extracted from this mass of intellectual food, 
and without which observation the most extensive, and atten- 
tion the most unremitting, can be productive of no real or 
useful advancement in knowledge. 

(3.) Upon reviewing those properties of bodies which the 
senses most frequently present to us, we observe that very 
few of them are essential to, and inseparable from, matter. 
The greater number may be called particular or peculiar 
qualities, being found in some bodies, but not ^n others. 
Thus the property of attracting iron is peculiar to the load- 
stone, and not observable in other substances. One body 
excites the sensation of green, another of red, and a third 
is deprived of all color. A few characteristic and essential 
qualities are, however, inseparable from matter in whatever 
state, or under whatever form it exist. Such properties alone 
can be considered as tests of materiality. Where their pres- 
ence is neither manifest to sense, nor demonstrable by reason, 
there matter is not. The principal of these qualities are 
magrjiitude and impenetrability. 

y-i.) Magnitude. — Every body occupies space ; that is, it 
has magnitude. This is a property observable by the senses in 
all bodies which are not so minute as to elude them, and which 
the understanding can trace to the smallest particle of matter. 
It is impossible, by any stretch of imagination, even to con- 
ceive a portion of matter so minute as to have no magnitude. 

The quantity of space which a body occupies is sometimes 
called its magnitude. In colloquial phraseology, the word 
stzc is used to express this notion ; but the most correct term, 
and that which we shall generally adopt, is volume. Thus 
we say, the volume of the earth is so many cubic miles, the 
volume of this room is so many cubic feet. 

The external limits of the magnitude of a body are lines 
and surfaces y lines being the limits which separate the several 
surfaces of the same body. The linear limits of a body are 
also called edges. Thus the line which separates the top of a 
chest from one of its sides is called an edge. 
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The quantity of a surface is called its area, and the quan^ 
tity of a line is called its length. Thus we say, the area of a 
field is so many acres, the length of a rope is so many yards. 
The word " magnitude" is, however, often used indifferently 
for volume, area, and length. If the objects of investigatioa 
were of a more complex and subtle character, as in metaphys- 
ics, this unsteady application of terms might be productive 
of confusion, and even of error ; but in this science, the mean- 
ing of the term is evident, from the way in which it is ap- 
plied, ^nd no inconvenience is found to arise. 

(5.) Impenetrability, — This property will be most clearly 
explained by defining the positive quality from which it takes 
its name, and of which it merely signifies the absence. A 
substance would be penetrable if it were such as to allow 
another to pass through the space which it occupies, without 
disturbing its component parts. Thus, if a comet, striking 
the earth, could enter it at one side, and, passing through it, 
emerge from the other without separating or deranging any 
bodies on or within -the earth, then the earth would be pene- 
trable by the comet. When bodies are said to be impenetra- 
ble, it is therefore meant that one cannot pass through another 
without displacing some or all of the component parts of that 
other. There are many instances of apparent penetration ; 
but in all these, the parts of the body which seem to be pene- 
trated are displaced. Thus, if the point of a needle be plung- 
ed in a vessel of water, all the water which previously' filled 
the space into which the needle enters will he displaced, and 
the level of the water will rise in the vessel to the same height 
as it would by pouring in so much more water as would fill 
the space occupied by the needle. 

(6.) Figure. — If the hand be placed upon a solid body, 
we become sensible of its impenetrability, by the obstruction 
which it opposes to the entrance of the hand within its di- 
mensions. We are also sensible that this obstruction com- 
mences at certain places; that it has certain determinate 
limits ; that these limitations are placed in certain directions 
relatively to each other. The mutual relation which is found 
to subsist between these boundaries of a body, gives us the 
notion of its^^rc. The figure and volume of a body should 
be carefully distinguished. Each is entirely independent 
of the other. Bodies having very different volumes may have 
the same figure ; and in like manner bodies differing in fi^* 
ure may have the sftme volume. The figure of a . body is 
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what, in popular language, is called its shape or form. The 
▼olame of a body is that which is commonly called its size. 
It will hence be easily understood, that one body (a globe^ 
for example) may have ten times the volume of another (globe), 
and yet have the same figure ; and that two bodies (as a die 
and a globe) may haye Jigures altogether different, and yet have 
equal volumes* What we have here observed of volumes will 
also be applicable to lengths and areas. The arc of a circle 
and a straight line may have the same length, although they 
Jiave different figures ; and, on the other hand, two arcs of 
different circles may have the same figure, but very unequal 
lengths. The surface of a ball is curved, that of the table 
plane ; and yet the area of the surface of the ball may be 
equal to that of the table. 

(7.) Atoms — Molecules. — Impenetrability must not be con- 
founded with inseparability. Every body which has been 
brought under human observation is separable into parts ; 
and these parts, however small, are separable into others still 
more minute. To this process of division no practical limit 
has ever been found. Nevertheless, many of the phenomena 
which the researches of those who have successfully examined 
the laws of nature have developed, render it highly probable 
that all bodies are composed of elementary parts which are 
indivisible and unalterable. The component parts, which 
may be called atoms, are so minute as altogether to elude 
the senses, even jvhen improved by the most powerful aids 
of art. The wora molecule is often used to signify component 
parts of a body so small as to escape sensible observation, 
but not ultimate atoms, each molecule being supposed to be 
formed of several atoms, arranged according to some deter- 
minate figure. Particle is used also to express small compo- 
nent parts, but more generally is applied to those which are 
not too minute to be discoverable by observation. 

(8.) Force. — If the particles of matter were endued with 
no property in relation to one another, except their mutual 
impenetrability, the universe would be like a mass of sand, 
without variety of state or form. Atoms, when placed in 
juxtaposition, would neither cohere, as in solid bodies, nor repel 
each other, as in aeriform substances. We find, on the other 
hand, that, in some cases, the atoms which compose bodies 
are not simply placed together, but a certain effect is mani- 
fested in their strong coherence. If they were merely placed 
in juxtaposition, their separation would be effected as easily 
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as any component particle could be removed from me 
place to another. Take a piece of iron, and attempt to sep- 
arate its parts : the effort will be strongly resisted, and it will 
be a matter of much greater facility to remove the whole 
mass. It appears, therefore, that, in such cases, the parts 
which are in juxtaposition cohere, and resist their mutual 
separation. This effect is denominated force ; and the con- 
stituent atoms are said to oohere with a greater or less degree 
of force, according as they oppose a greater or less resistance 
to their mutual separation. 

The coherence of particles in juxtaposition is an effect 
of the same class as the mutual approach of particles placed 
at a distance from each other. It is not difficult to perceive 
that the same influence which causes the bodies A and B to 
approach each other, when placed at some distance asunder, 
will, when they unite, retain them together, and oppose a resist- 
ance to their separation. Hence this effect of the mutual ap- 
proximation of bodies towards each other is also calledybrre. 

Force is generally defined to be *' whatever produces or 
opDOses the production of motion in matter." In this sense, 
it is a name for the unknown cause of a known effect. It 
would, however, be more philosophical to give the name, not 
to the cause, of which we are ignorant, but to the ejfitet, of 
which we have sensible evidence. To observe and to classify 
is the whole business of the natural philosopher. When 
causes are referred to, it is implied, that effects of the same 
class arise from the agency of the same cause. However 
probable this assumption may be, it is altogether unnecessary. 
All the objects of science, the enlargement of mind, the ex- 
tension and improvement of knowledge, the facility of its 
acquisition, are obtained by generalization alone, and no 
good can arise from tainting our conclusions with the possible 
errors of hypotheses. 

It may be here, once for all, observed, that the phraseology 
of causation and hypotheses has become so interwoven with 
the language of science, that it is impossible to avoid the fre- 
quent use of it. Thus we say, " the magnet attracts iron ;" 
the expression attract intimating the cause of the observed 
effect. In such cases, however, we must be understood 
to mean the effect itself, finding it less inconvenient to con- 
tinue the use of the received phrases, modifying their signifi- 
cation, than to introduce new ones. 

Force, when manifested by the mutual approach or cohe- 
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sion of bodies, is also called attraction, and it is variously 
denominated, according to the circumstances under which it 
is observed to act. Thus the force which holds together the 
atoms of solid bodies. is called cohesive attraction. The force 
which draws bodies to the surface of the earth, when placed 
above it, is called the attraction of gravitation. The force 
Which is exhibited by the mutual approach, or adhesion of the 
loadstone and iron, is called magnetic attraction ; and so on* 

When force is manifested by the remotion of bodies from 
each other, it is <called repulsion. Thus, if a piece of glass, 
having been briskly rubbed with a silk handkerchief, touch, 
successively, two feathers, these feathers, if brought near 
each other, will move asunder. This effect is called reipul- 
sion, and the feathers are said to repel each other. 

(9.) The influence which forces have upon the form, state, 
arrangement and motions of material substances, is the 
principal object of physical science. In its strict sense. Me- 
chanics is a term of very extensive signification. According 
to the more popular usage, however, it has been generally 
applied to that part of physical science which includes the 
investigation of the phenomena of motion and rest, pressure, 
and other effects developed by the mutual action of solid 
masses. . The consideration of similar phenomena, exhibited 
in bodies of the liquid form, is consigned to Hydrostatics, 
and that of aeriform fluids to Pneumatics. 



CHAPTER II. 

divisibility ^POROSITY ^DENSITY COMPRESSIBILITY ELAS- 
TICITY ^DILATABILITY. 

(10.) Besides the qualities, magnitude and impenetra- 
bility, there are several other general properties of bodies 
contemplated in mechanical philosophy, and to which we 
shall have frequent occasion to refer. Those which we shall 
notice in the present chapter are, 

1. Divisibility. 

2. Porosity — Density. 

3. Compressibility — Elasticity. 

4. DilatabUity. 

(11.) Divisibility. — ^Observation and experience prove that 
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all bodies of sensible magnitude, even the most solid, consist 
of parts which are separable. To the practical subdivision 
of matter there seems to be no assignable limit. Numerous 
examples of the, division of matter, to a degree almost ex- 
ceeding belief, may be found in experimental inquiries insti- 
tuted in physical science ; the useful arts furnish many in- 
stances not less striking ; but, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
proofs which can be produced, of the extreme minuteness 
of which the parts of matter are susceptible, arise from the 
consideration of certain parts of the organized world. 

(12.) The relative places of stars in the heavens, as seen 
in the field of view of a telescope, are marked by fine lines 
of wire placed before the eye-glass, and which cross each 
other at right angles. The stars appearing in the telescope 
as mere lucid points without sensible magnitude, it is neces- 
sary that the wires which mark their places should have a 
corresponding tenuity. But these wires, being magnified by 
the eye-glass, would have an apparent thickness, which 
woula render them inapplicable to this purpose, unless their 
real dimensions were of a most uncommon degree of minute- 
ness. To obtain wire for this purpose, Dr. WoUaston invent- 
ed the following process : — A piece of fine platinum wire, a 
b, is extended along the axis of a cylindrical mould, A ^^jig' 
1. Into this mould, at A, molten silver is poured. Since 
the heat necessary for the fusion of platinum is much greater 
than that which retains silver in the liquid form, the wire a h 
remains solid, while the mould A B is filled with the silver. 
When the metal has become solid by being cooled, and has 
been removed from the mould, a cylindrical bar of silver is 
obtained, having a platinum wire in its axis. This bar is 
then wire-drawn, by forcing it successively through holes C, 
D, E, F, G, H, diminishing in magnitude, the first hole 
being a little less than the wire at the beginning of the 
process. By these means the platinum a & is wire-drawn at 
the same time, and in the same proportion with the silver, so 
that, whatever be the original proportion of the thickness of 
the wire a 6 to that of the mould A B, the same will be the 
proportion of the platinum wire to the whole at the several 
thicknesses C, D, &c. If we suppose the mould A B to be 
ten times the thickness of the wire a 6, then the silver 'wire, 
throughout the whole process, will be ten times the thickness 
of the platinum wire which it includes within it. The silver 
wire may be drawn to a thickness not exceeding the 300th of 
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an inch. The platinum will thus not exceed the 9000th of an 
inch. The wire is then dipped in nitric acid, which dissolves 
the silver, but leaves the platinum solid. By this method 
Dr. Wollaston succeeded in obtaining' wire, the diameter 
of which did not exceed the 18,000th of an inch. A quantity 
of this wire, equal in bulk to a common die used in games 
of chance, would extend from Paris to Rome. 

(13.) Newton succeeded in determining the thickness of 
very tmn lamins of transparent substances by observing the 
colors which they reflect. A soap bubble is a thin shell 
of water, and is observed to reflect different colors from dif- 
ferent parts of its surface. Immediately before the bubble 
bursts, a black spot may be observed near the top. At 
this part the thickness has been proved not to exceed the 
2,500,000th of an inch. 

The transparent wings of certain insects are so attenuated 
in their structure, that 50,000 of them placed over each other 
would not form a pile a quarter of an inch in height. ^ 

(14.) In the manufacture of embroidery, it is necessary to 
obtain very fine gilt silver threads. To accomplish this, a 
cylindrical bar of silver, weighing 360 ounces, is covered 
with about two ounces of gold. This gilt bar is then wire- 
drawn, as in the first example, until it is reduced to a thread 
so fine that 3400 feet of it weigh less than an ounce. The 
wire is then flattened by passing it between rollers under 
a severe pressure — a process which increases its length, so 
that about 4000 feet shall weigh one ounce. Hence one foot 
will weigh the 4000th part of an ounce. The proportion of 
the gold to the silver in the original bar was that of 2 to 360, 
or I to 180. Since the same proportion is preserved afler the 
bar has been wire-drawn, it follows that the quantity of gold 
which covers one foot of the fine wire is the 180th part of the 
4000th of an ounce ; that is, the 720,000th part of an ounce. 

The quantity of gold which covers one inch of this wire 
will be twelve times less than that which covers one foot 
Hence this quantity will be the 8,640,000th part of an ounce. 
If this inch be again divided into 100 equal parts, every part 
will be distinctly visible without the aid of microscopes. 
The gold which covers this small but visible portion is the 
864,000,000th part of an ounce. But we may proceed even 
further ; this portion of the wire may be viewed by a micro- 
scope which magnifies 500 times, so that the 500th part 
of it will thus ^come visible. In this manner, therefore, 
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an ounce of gold may be divided into 492,000,000,000 parts. 
Each of these parts will possess all the characters and quali- 
ties which are found in the largest masses of the metal. It 
retains its soliditj, texture, and color ; it resists the same 
agents, and enters into combination with the same substances. 
If the gilt wire be dipped in nitric acid, the silver within the 
coating will be dissolved, but the hollow tube of gold which 
surrounded it will still cohere and remain suspended. 

(15.^ The organized world offers still more remarkable 
examples of the inconceivable subtilty of matter. 

The blood which flows in the veins of animals b not, as it 
seems, an uniformly red liquid. It consists of small red 
globules, floating in a transparent fluid caUed serum. In 
different species these globules differ both in figure and 
in magnitude. In man and all animals which suckle their 
young, they are perfectly round or spherical. In birds and 
fishes, they are of an oblong spheroidal form. In the human 
species, the diameter of the globules is about the 4000th 
of an inch. Hence it follows, that in a drop of blood which 
would remain suspended from the point of a fine needle, 
there must be about a million of globules. 

SmaU as these globules are, the animal kingdom presents 
beings whose whole bodies are still more minute. Animal- 
cules have been discovered, whose magnitude is such, that 
a million of them does not exceed the bulk of a grain of 
sand ; and yet each of these creatures is composed of mem- 
bers as curiously organized as those of the largest species ; 
they have life and spontaneous motion, and are endued with 
sense and instinct. In the liquids in which they live, they 
are observed to move with astonishing speed and activity ; nor 
are their motions blind and fortuitous, but evidently governed 
by choice, and directed to an end. They use food and drink, 
from which they derive nutrition, and are therefore furnished 
with a digestive apparatus. They have great muscular power, 
and are furnished with limbs and muscles of strength and flexi- 
bility. They are susceptible of the same appetites, and obnox- 
ious to the same passions, the gratification of which is attend- 
ed with the same results as in our own species. Spallanzani 
observes, that certain animalcules devour others so voraciously, 
that they fatten and become indolent and sluggish by over- 
feeding. After a meal of this kind, if they be confined in 
distilled water, so as to be deprived of all food, their condition 
becomes. reduced; they regain their spirit and activity, and 
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tmuse themseWes in the pursuit of the more minute animals, 
which are supplied to them ; they swallow these without 
depriving them of life, for, by the aid of the microscope, 
the one has been observed moving within the body of the 
other. These singular appearances are not matters of idle 
and curious observation. They lead us to inquire what 
parts are necessary to produce such results. Must we not 
conclude that these creatures have heart, arteries, veins, mus- 
cles, sinews, tendons, nerves, circulating fluids, and all the 
concomitant apparatus of a living organized body ? And 
if so, how inconceivably minute must those parts be ! If a 
globule of their blood bears the same proportion to their 
whole bulk as a globule of our blood bears to our magnitude, 
what powers of calculation can give an adequate notion of its 
minuteness ? 

(16.) These and many other phenomena observed in the 
immediate productions of nature, or developed by mechanical 
and chemical processes, pfbve that the materials of which 
bodies are formed are susceptible of minuteness which in- 
finitely exceeds the powers of sensible observation, even when 
those powers have been extended by all the aids of science. 
Shall we then conclude that matter is infinitely divisible, 
and that there are no original constituent atoms of determi- 
nate magnitude and figure at which all subdivision must 
cease ? Such an inference would be unwarranted, even had 
we no other means of judging the question, except those 
of direct observation ; for it would be imposing that limit 
on the works of nature which she has placed upon our powers 
of observing them. Aided by reason, however, and a due 
consideration of certain phenomena which come within our 
immediate powers of observation, we are frequently able to 
determine other phenomena which are beyond those powers. 
The diurnal motion of the earth is not perceived by us, be- 
cause all things around us participate in it, preserve their 
relative position, and appear to be at rest. But reason tells 
as that such a motion must produce the alternations of day 
and night, and the rising and setting of all the heavenly 
bodies — appearances which are plainly observable, and which 
betray the cause from which they arise. Again, we cannot 
place ourselves at a distance from the earth, and behold 
the axis on which it revolves, and observe its peculiar obli- 
quity to the orbit in which the earth moves ; but we see 
and feel the vicissitudes of the seasons — an effect which is the 
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immedi te consequence of that inclination^ and by which we 
are able to detect it. 

(17.) So it is in the present case. Although we an 
unable by direct observation to prove the existence of con- 
stituent material atoms of determinate figure, yet there are 
many observable phenomena which, render their existence 
in the highest degree probable, if not morally certain. The 
most remarkable of this class of effects is observed in the 
crystallization of salts. When salt is dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of pure water, it mixes with the water in such a 
manner as wholly to disappear to the sight and touch, 
the mixture being one uniform transparent liquid, like the' 
water itself, before its union with the salt. The presence 
of the salt in the water may, however, be ascertained by 
weighing the mixture, which will be found to exceed the 
original weight of the water by the exact amount of the 
weight of the salt. It is a well-known fact, that a certain 
degree of heat will convert water into vapor, and that the 
same degree of heat does not effect any change on the-form 
of salt. The mixture of salt and water being exposed to 
this temperature, the water will gradually evaporate, disen- 
gaging itself from the salt with which it has been combined. 
When so much of the water has evaporated, that what re- 
mains is insufficient to keep in solution the whole of the salt, 
a part of it thus disengaged from the water will return to the 
solid state. The saline particles will not in this case collect 
in irregular .solid molecules, but will exhibit themselves in 
particles of regular figures, terminated by plane surfaces, 
the figures being always the same for the same species of salt, 
but different for different species. There are several cir- 
cumstances in the formation of these crystais which merit 
attention. 

If one of the crystals be detached from the others, and the 
progress of its formation observed, it will be found gradually 
to increase, always preserving its original figure. Since its 
increase must be caused by the continued accession of saline 
particles, disengaged by the evaporation of the water, it fol- 
lows that these particles must be so formed, that, by attaching 
themselves successively to the crystal, they maintain the reg- 
ularity of its bounding planes, and preserve their mutual in- 
clinations unvaried. 

Suppose a crystal to be taken from the liquid during the 
process of crystallization, and a piece broken from it so as to 
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cestroy the regularity of its fi)rm ; if the crystal thus broken 
le restored to the liquid, it will be observed gradually to 
resume its regular form, the atoms of salt successively dis- 
missed by the vaporizing water filling up the irregular cavi« 
ties produced by the fracture. Hence it follows, that the 
saline particles which compose the surface of the crystal, 
and those which form the interior of its mass, are similar, 
and exert similar attractions on the atoms disengaged by the 
water. 

All these details of the process of crystallization are very 
evident indications of a determinate figure in the ultimate 
atoms of the substances which are crystallized. But besides 
the substances which are thus reduced by art to the form 
of crystals, there are larger classes which naturally exist in 
that state. There are certain planes, called planes of chav^ 
age, in the directions of which . natural crystals are easily 
divided. These planes, in substances of the same kind, 
always have the same relative position, but differ in different 
substances. The surfaces of the planes of cleavage are quite 
invisible before the crystal is divided ; but when the parts 
are separated, these surfaces exhibit a most intense polish, 
which no effort of art can equal. 

We may conceive crystallized substances to be regular 
mechanical structures formed of atoms of a certain figure, 
on which the figure of the whole structure must depend. The 
planes of cleavage are parallel to the sides of the constituent 
atoms ; and their directions, therefore, form so many condi- 
tions for the determination of its figure. The shape of the 
atoms being thus determined, it is not difficult to assign all 
the various ways in which they may be arranged, so as to 
produce figures which are accordingly found to correspond 
with the various forms of crystals of the same substance. 

(18.) When these phenomena are duly considered and 
compared, little doubt can remain that all substances suscep- 
tible of crystallization, consist of atoms of determinate figure. 
This is the case with all solid bodies whatever, which have 
come under scientific observation, for they have been sever- 
ally found in or reduced po a crystallized form. Liquids 
crystallize in fireezing ; and if aeriform fluids could by any 
means be reduced to the solid form, they would probably also 
manifest the same effect. Hence it appears reasonable to 
presume, that all bodies are composed of atoms ; that the 
different qualities with which we find different substances 
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endued, depend on the magnitude and figure of these atonu; 
that these atoms are indestructible and immutable by any 
natural process, for we find the qualities which depend on 
them unchangeably the same under all the influences to 
which they hare been submitted since their creation ; that 
these atoms are so minute in their magnitude, that they can- 
not be oboenred by any means which human art has yet con- 
trived ; but still that magnitudes can be assigned which they 
do not exceed. 

It is proper, however, to observe here, that the various 
theorems of mechanical science do not rest upon any hypoth- 
esis concerning these atoms as a basis. They are not infer- 
red fix>m this or any other supposition, and therefore theii 
truth would not be in anywise disturbed, even though it 
should be established that matter is physically divisible M 
infinitum. The basis of mechanical science is observed faeis; 
and since the reasoning is demonstrative, the conclosioDB 
have the same degree of certainty as the facts from which 
they are deduced. 

(19.) Porosity. — ^The volume of a body is the quantity 
of space included within its external surfaces. The mass 
of a body is the collection of atoms or material particles 
of which it consists. Two atoms or particles are said to be 
in contact, when they have approached each other until ar- 
rested by their mutual impenetrability. If the component 
particles of a body were in contact, the volume would be 
completely occupied by the mass. But this is not the case. 
We shall presently prove, that the component particles of no 
known substance are in absolute contact. Hence it foUows 
that the volume consists partly of material particles, and 
partly of interstitial spaces, which spaces are either absolute- 
ly void and empty, or filled by some substance of a different 
species fi^om the body in question. These interstitial spaces 
are called pores. 

In bodies which are constituted uniformly throughout their 
entire dimensions, the component particles and the pores are 
uniformly distributed through the volume ; that is, a given 
space in one part of the volume will contain the same quantity 
of matter and the same quantity of pores as an equal space in 
another part. 

(20.) The proportion of tlie quantity of matter to the 
magnitude is called the density. Thus if, of two substances, 
one contains in a given space twice as much matter as the 
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other, it is said to be '' twice as dense." The density of bodies 
5, therefore, proportionate to the closeness or proximity of 
their particles ; and it is e?ident, that the greater the density, 
the less will be the porosity. 

The pores of a body are frequently filled with another 
body of a more subtile nature. If the pores of a body on the 
surface of the earth, and exposed to the atmosphere, be great- 
er tVian the atoms of air, then the air will pervade the pores. 
This is found to be the case of many sorts of wood which 
have open grains. If a piece of such wood, or of chalk, 
or of sugar, be pressed to the bottom of a vessel of water, 
the air which fills the pores will be observed to escape in 
babUeSy and to rise at the surface, the water pervading the 
poreSy and taking its place. 

If a tall vessel or tube, having a wooden bottom, be filled 
with quicksilver, the liquid metal will be forced by its own 
weight through the pores of the wood, and will be seen C3s- 
ctping in a silver shower from the bottom. 

(21.) The process of filtration, in the arts, depends on 
the presence of pores of such a magnitude as to allow a pas- 
sage to the liquid, but to refuse it to those impurities from 
which it is to be disengaged. Various substances arc used 
as filtres ; but, whatever be used, this circumstance should 
always be remembered, that no substance can be separated 
from a liquid by filtration, except one whose particles are 
larger than those of the liquid. In general, filtres are used 
to separate solid impurities frqm a liquid. The most ordinary 
filtres are sofl stone, paper and charcoal. 

(22.) All organized substances in the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms are, from their very natures, porous in a high 
degree. Minerals are porous in various degrees. Among 
the siliceous stones is one called hydrophone, which manifests 
its porosity in a very remarkable manner. The stone, in its 
ordinary state, is semi-transparent. If, however, it be plung- 
ed in water, when it is withdrawn, it is as translucent as glass. 
The pores, in this case, previously filled with air, are pervaded 
by the water, between which and the stone there subsists a 
physical relation, by which the one renders the other perfectly 

transparent. 

Larger mineral masses exhibit degrees of porosity not less 
striking. Water percolates through the sides and roofs of 
ca?eni0 and grottoes, and, being impregnated with calc^^cous 
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and other earths, forms stalactites, or pendent protuberaneeH^ 
which present a curious appearance. 

(23.) Compressibility. — That quality, in virtue of which 
a body allows its volume to be diminished without diminish* 
ing its mass, is called compressibility. This effect IB produced 
by bringing the constituent particles more close together, and 
thereby increasing- the density and diminishing the pcnres. 
This effect may be produced in several ways ; but the name 
" compressibility" is only applied to it when it is caused by 
the agency of mechanical force, as by pressure or percusaioD. 

All known bodies, whatever be their nature, are capable 
of having their dimensions reduced without diminishing 
their mass ; and this is one of the most conclusive proofs that 
all bodies are porous, or that the constituent atoms are not in 
contact ; for the space by which the volume may be diminkb- 
ed must, before the diminution, consist of pores. 

(24.) Some bodies, when compressed by the agency oi 
mechanical force, will resume their former dimensions with 
a certain force when relieved from the operation of the force 
which has compressed them. This property is called elastid' 
ty ; and it follows, from this definition, that all elastic bodies 
must be compressible, although the converse is not true, com- 
pressibility not necessarily implying elasticity. 

(25.) Dilatability. — This quality is the opposite of com- 
pressibility. It is the capability observed in bodies to have 
their volume enlarged without increasing their mass. This 
effect may be produced in several ways. In ordinary circum- 
stances, a body may exist under the constant action of a 
pressure by which its volume and density are determined. It 
may happen, that, on the occasional removal of that pressure, 
the body will dilate by a quality inherent in its constitution. 
This is the case with common air. Dilatation may also be 
the effect of heat, as will presently appear. 

The several qualities of bodies which we have noticed in 
this chapter, when viewed in relation to each other, present 
many circumstances worthy of attention. 

(26.) It is a physical law, to which there is no reai ex- 
ception, that an increase in the temperature, or degree of 
heat by which a body is affected, is accompanied by an in- 
crease of volume ; and that a diminution of temperature is 
accompanied by a diminution of volume. The apparent exr 
ceptions to this law will be noticed and explained in our 
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treatise on Heat. Hence it appears that the reduction of 
temperature is an effect which, considered mechanically, is 
equivalent to compression or condensation, since it diminishes 
the volume without altering the mass ; and since this is an 
effect of which all bodies whatever are susceptible, it follows 
that all bodies whatever have pores, (23.) 

The fact, that the elevation of temperature produces an 
increase of volume, is manifested by numerous experiments. 

(27.) If a flaccid bladder be tied at the mouth, so as 
to stop the passage of air, and be then held before a Are, 
it Will gradually swell, and assume the appearance of being 
fully inflated. The small quantity of air contained in the 
Uadder is, in this case, so much dilated- by the heat, that it 
occupies a considerably increased space, and Alls the bladder, 
of which it before only occupied a small part. When the 
bladder is removed from the fire, and allowed to resume its 
former temperature, the air returns to its former dimensions, 
and the bladder becomes again flaccid. 

(28.) Let A B, Jig. 2. be a glass tube, with a bulb at the 
end A ; and let the bulb A, and a part of the tube, be filled 
with any liquid, colored so as to be visible. Let C be the 
Ie?el of the liquid in the tube. If the bulb be now exposed 
to heat, by being plunged in hot water, the level of the liquid 
C will rapidly rise towards B. This effect is produced by the 
dilatation of the liquid in the bulb, which filling a greater 
space, a part of it is forced into the tube. This experiment 
may easily be made with a common glass tube and a little 
port wine. 

Thermometers are constructed on this principle, the rise 
of the liquid in the tube being used as an indication of the 
degree of heat which causes it. A particular account of 
these useful instruments will be found in our treatise on Heat. 

(29.) The change of dimension of solids produced by 
changes of temperature, being much less than that of bodies 
in the liquid or aeriform state, is not so easily observable. 
A remarkable instance occurs in the process of shoeing the 
wheels of carriages. The rim of iron with which the wheel 
is to be bound, is made, in the first instance, of a diameter 
somewhat less than that of the wheel ; but, being raised 
by the application of fire to a very high temperature, its 
volume receives such an increase, that it will be sufficient 
to embrace and surround the wheel. When placed upon the 
wheel it is cooled, and, suddenly contracting its dimensions, 

2* 
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binds the parts of the wheel firmly together, and becomes 
securely seated in its place upon the face of the fellies. 

(30.) It frequently happens that the stopper of a glass 
bottle or decanter becomes fixed in its place so firmly, that 
the exertion of force sufficient to withdraw it would endanger 
the vessel. In this case, if a cloth wetted with hot water 
be applied to the neck of the bottle, the glass will expand, 
and the neck will be enlarged, so as to allow the stopper 
to be easily withdrawn. 

(31.) The contraction of metal consequent upon change 
of temperature has been applied some time ago in Paris 
to restore the walls of a tottering building to their proper 
position. In the Conservatoire dcs Arts et Metieres, the walls 
of a part of the building were forced out of the perpendicular 
by the weight of the roof, so that each wall was leaning out- 
wards. M. Molard conceived the notion of applying the irre- 
sistible force with which metals contract in cooling, to draw 
the walls together. Bars of iron were placed in parallel 
directions across the building, and at right angles to the di- 
rection of the walls. Being passed through the walls, nuts 
were screwed on their ends, outside the building. Every 
alternate bar was then heated by lamps, and the nuts screw- 
ed close to the walls. The bars were then cooled, and the 
lengths being diminished by contraction, the nuts on their 
extremities were drawn together, and with them the walls 
were drawn through an equal space. The same process was 
repeated with the intermediate bars, and soon alternately until 
the walls were brought into a perpendicular position. 

(82 ) Since there is a continual change of temperature 
in all bodies on the surface of. the globe, it follows, that there 
is also a continual change of magnitude. The substances 
which surround us are constantly swelling and contracting 
under the vicissitudes of heat and cold. They grow smaller 
in winter, and dilate in summer. They swell their bulk 
on a warm day, and contract it on a cold one. These curi- 
ous phenomena are not noticed, only because our ordinary 
means of observation are not sufiiciently accurate to appre- 
ciate them. Nevertheless, in some familiar instances the 
effect is very obvious. In warm weather, the flesh swells, 
the vessels appear filled, the hand is plump, and the skin 
distended. In cold weather, when the body has been expos- 
ed to the open air, the flesh appears to contract, the vessels 
shrink, and the skin shrivels. 
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(33.) The phenomena attending change of temperature 
are conclusive proofs of the universal porosity of material suIk 
stances, but they are not the only proofe. Many substances 
admit of compression by the mere agency of mechanical 
force. 

Let a small piece of cork be placed floating on the sur&ce 
of water in a basin or other vessel, and an empty glass goblet 
be inverted over the cork, so that its edge just meets the 
water. A portion of air will then be confined in the goblet, 
and detached from the remainder of the atmosphere. If the 
goblet be now pressed downwards, so as to be entirely im- 
mersed, it will be observed, that the water will not fill it, 
being excluded by the impenetrability of the air enclosed in 
it This experiment, therefore, is decisive of the fact, that 
air, one of the most sublile and attenuated substances we 
know of, possesses the quality of impenetrability. It abso- 
lutely excludes any other body from the space which it occu- 
pies at any given moment. 

But although the water does not fill the goblet, yet if the 
position of the cork which floats upon its surface be noticed, 
it will be found that the level of the water within has risen 
above its edge or rim. In fact, the water has partially filled 
the goblet, and the air has been forced to contract its dimen- 
sions. This effect is produced by the pressure of the incum- 
bent water forcing the surface in the goblet against the air, 
which yields until it is so far compressed that it acquires a ^ 
force able to withstand this pressure. Thus it appears that 
air is capable of being reduced in its dimensions by mechani- 
cal pressure, independently of the agency of heat. It is 
compressible. 

That this effect is the consequence of the pressure of the 
liquid, will be easily made manifest by showing that, as the 
pressure is increased, the air is proportionally contracted in 
its dimensions ; and as it is diminished, the dimensions are, 
on the other hand, enlarged. If the depth of the goblet 
in the water be increased, the cork will be seen to rise in 
it, showing that the increased pressure, at the greater depth, 
causes the air in the goblet to be more condensed. If, 
on the other hand, the goblet be raised toward the sur- 
face, the cork will be observed to descend toward the edge, 
showing that as it is relieved from the pressure of the 
liquid, the air gitidually approaches to its primitive dimen- 
sions. 
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the water had not escaped upon the change of figure of the 
gjobe, the cow^mssilrility oT the liquid would have been estab- 
li^ied. The escape of the water does not, however, prove 
its imcompressihiUty. To accomplish this, it would be neces- 
sary first to measure accurately the volume of water which 
transuded by compression, and next to measure the diminu- 
tion of volume which the vessel suffered by its change of 
figure. If this diminution were greater thiin the volume of 
water which escaped, it would follow that the water remain- 
ii^ in the globe had been compressed, notwithstanding the 
escape of the remainder. But this could never be accom- 
plished with the delicacy and exactitude necessary in such an 
experiment ; and, consequently, as far as the question of the 
compressibility of water was concerned, nothing was proved. 
It forms, however, a very striking illustration of the porosity 
of so dense a substance as gold, and proves that its pores are 
larger than the elementary particles of water, since they are 
capable of passing through them. 

(36.) It has since been proved, that water, and other 
liquids, are compressible. In the year 1761, Canton com- 
municated to the Royal Society the results of some experi- 
ments which proved this fact. He provided a glass tube 
with a bulb, such as that described in (28.), and filled the 
bulb and a part of the tube with the liquid well purified 
from air. He then placed this in an apparatus called a con- 
H**nser, by which he was enabled to submit the surface of' 
the liquid in the tube to very intense pressure of condensed 
air. He found that the level of the liquid in the tube fell in 
a very perceptible degree upon the application of the pres- 
sure. The same experiment established the fact, that liquids 
are elastic ; for, upon removing the pressure, the liquid rose 
to its original level, and therefore resumed its former dimen- 
sions. 

(37.) Elasticity does not always accompany compressibil- 
ity. If lead or iron be submitted to the hammer, it may be 
hardened and diminished in its volume ; but it will not re- 
sume its former volume after each stroke of the hammer. 

"(38.) There are some bodies which maintain the state 
(^ density in which they are commonly found by the continual 
agency of n!echanical pressure ; and such bodies are endued 
with a quality, in virtue of which they would enlarge their 
dimensions without limit, if the pressure which confines them 
were removed. Such bodies are called elastic fluids or gases , 
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and alwsTs exist in the form of oommoii air, in whose ni^ 
chanical properties thej participate. They are hence ofbem 
called aerifonm JImids. 

Thoee who are provided with an air-pump can easily estai^ 
lish this propeny experimentally. Takcf a flaccid bladder, 
such as that already described in (27.), and [dace it under 
tlie glass receiver of an air-pump : by this instrument we 
shall be able to remove the air which surrounds the bladder 
under the receiver, so as to relieve the small quantity of air 
which is enclosed in the bladder from the pressure of the 
external air : when this is accom{dished, the bladder will be 
observed to swell, as if it were inflated, and will be perfectly 
distended. The air contained in it, therefore, has a tendency 
to dilate, which takes eflect when it ceases to be resisted by 
the pressure of surrounding air. 

(3d.) It has been stated that the increase or diminution 
of temperature is accompanied by an increase or diminution 
of volume. Related to this, there is another phenomenon 
too remarkable to pass unnoticed, although this is not the 
proper {dace to dwell upon it: it is the converse of the former; 
viz. that an increase or diminution of bulk is accompanied 
by a diminution or increase of temperature. As the applica- 
tion of heat from some foreign source produces an increase 
of dimensions, so if the dimensions be increased from any 
other cause, a corresponding portion of the heat which the 
body had before the enlargement, will be absorbed in the 
process, and the temperatiire will be thereby diminished. 
In the same wav, since the abstraction of heat causes a dim- 
inution of volume, so if that diminution be caused by any 
other means, the body will ffire out the heat which in the 
other case was abstracted, and will rise in its temperature. 

Numerous and well-known facts illustrate these observa- 
tions. A smith, by hammering a piece of bar iron, and there- 
by compressing it, will render it red hot. When air is vio- 
leutly compressed, it becomes so hot as to ignite cotton and 
other sub^ances. An ingenious instrument for producing 
a light for domestic uses has been constructed, consisting of a 
small cylinder, in which a solid piston moves air-tight : a little 
tinder, or dry sponge, is attached to the bottom of the piston, 
which is then violently forced into the cylinder : the air be- 
tween the bottom of the cylinder and the piston becomes 
intensely compressed, and evolves so much heat as to light 
the tinder. 
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* In all the cases where friction or percussion produces heat 
I or fire, it is because they are means of compression. The 
dfects of flints, of pieces of wood rubbed together, the 
waraith produced by friction on the flesh, are all to be 
attributed to the same cause. 
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(40.) The quality of matter which is of all others the most 
important in mechanical investigations, is that which has been 
called Inertia. 

Matter is incapable of spontaneous change. This is one 
of the earliest and most universal results of human observa^ 
tioa ; it is equivalent to stating that mere matter is deprived 
of life ; for spontaneous action is the only test of the pres- 
ence of the living principle. If we see a mass of matter 
undergo any change, we never seek for the cause of that 
change in the body itself; we look for some external cause 
.^ producing it. This idability for voluntary change of state or 
qualities is a more general principle than inertia. At any 
giren moment of time, a body must be in one or other of two 
states, rest or motion. Inertia, or inactivity, signifies the 
total absence of power to change this state. A body endued 
with inertia cannot of itself, and independent of all external 
influence, commence to move from a state of rest ; neither 
can it, when moving, arrest its progress, and become quies- 
cent. 

(41.) The same property by which a body is unable by 
any power of its own to pass from a state of rest to one of 
motion, or vice versa, also renders it incapable of increasing 
or diminishing any motion which it may have received from 
tn external cause. If a body be moving in a certain direc- 
tion at the rate of ten miles per hour, it cannot, by any ener- 
gy of its own, change its rate of motion to eleven or nine 
miles an hour. This is a direct consequence of that mani- 
festation of inertia which has just been explained. For the 
same power which would cause a body moving at ten miles an 
hour to increase its rate to eleven miles, would also cause the 
lame body at rest to commence moving at the rate of one 
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mile ts iMMir ; and die stme power which would canae i 
InAf nwring ai the rate of ten milea an hour to more 9I thi 
rate of nine milea in the hour, would canae the saoDe body 
moving at the rate of one mile an hour to become quieaceat 
1 1 itiorrrforft appears, that to increase or diminish the modoB 
of a lK>cly K an cfloct of the same kind as to change the stale 
of rt'^t itiio that of motion, or vice versa. 

(4'i.) Tho oflfccts and phenomena which hourly fall wkdet 
<Mir <»l»M^rvation aflTord unnumbered examples of the inabil- 
iiy <ir hfc'lnm matter to put it<ielf into motion, or to increase 
any rnoiion which may have been communicated to it. But 
ii «liN'K n<A ha|>|)on that wo have the same direct and frequent 
riiilfnoo of iiM inability to destroy or diminish any motioa 
whirli it may have rocoivod. And hence it arises, that, wfailtf 
IH) nrio will deny to matter the former effect of inertia, few 
wiJI at Arsi acknowled^^ the latter. Indeed, even so late 
«M the tiiiM^ of Kkplkk, philosophers themselves held it as t 
maxim, that ** matter is more inclined to rest than to motion;" 
wo oujrlit not, therefore, to be surprised if, in the present daj, 
tliOM' wlio have ni>t l>een conversant with physical scieMS 
an^ nIow to l>elieve that a body once put in motion would 
04Mitiiiu<« Uir over to nwve with the same velocity, if it were 
not Kt«>p|>iN) by some external cause. 

Reason, as-^isted by olwervation, will, however, soon dispd 
thi* illuMon. K\|>erienre shows us in various ways, that the 
same causes which destnn motion in one direction are capable 
of |M>«bioin^ as nuioh motion in the opptisite direction. Thus, 
if a wIhvI, NpiniiiniE^ on iu« axis with a certain velocity, be 
i>h«|t|ii>ti l») a hand stMziuj; one of the sj-H-^kes, the effon which 
ac(Mm}\lishe> this is exactly the same as, had the wheel beea 
priMioii.>ly at n^M, would have put it in motion in the oj^Kwite 
ditiviMu uiih the same veUvity. If a carriaije drawn by 
iH^rMi^ U» ni imnion.the same exertion of pi^wer in the hors** 
»3* Uivi'ssarx to Mop it. as would be necessary 10 Itnfk «, if it 
^vr** at rt*>i. Now. if this Iv admit rod as a irenera] prine^je. 
H muKi Iv rutk^nt that a Kxii which c^n cesiroy or cimiLxsh 
••• o^n imnion mnsi al^i Ix" ca^\ab)e of piinini: 3i=vif into 
•JJ*?* frtwi a laaie i^ re«, tv of lacTfasir^ tr.i xrK«x« 
Ty* ■* *»• rppri%Trd, But this latier i* roLTrarx i.-^ all 

liierrkirie wr are csmw.W :o liiu: that 
or do543Vkv an I Tn.vj;,^. ^r.ici :: k 
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intbility of matter to produce than to destroy motion in itself. 
We see most of those motions which take place around us on 
the sorface of the earth subject to gradual decay, and if not 
nnewed from time to time, they at length cease. A stone 
rolled along the ground, a wheel revolving on its axis, the 
lieaving of the deep after a storm, and all other motions pro- 
duced in bodies by external causes, decay, when the exciting 
cause is suspended ; and if that cause do not renew its ac- 
tion, they ultimately cease.. 

But is there no exciting cause, on the other hand, which 

thus gradually deprives those bodies of their motion ? — and 

if that cause were removed, or its intensity diminished, 

would not the motion continue, or be more slowly retarded ? 

When a stone is rolled along the ground, the inequalities 

of its shape, as well as those of the ground, are im|)edimcnts 

vhich retard and soon destroy its motion. Render the stone 

lonnd, and the ground leveL, and the motion will be considcr- 

lUy prolonged. But still small asperities will remain on the 

. stone, and on the surface over which it rolls : substitute for it 

I i ball of highly polished steel, moving on a highly polished 

Bteel plane, truly level, and the motion will continue without 

sensible diminution for a very long i)eriod ; but even here, 

. and in every instance of motions produced by art, minute 

' isperities must exist on the surfaces which move in contact 

\ with each other, which must resist, gradually diminish, and 

ultimately destroy the motion. 

Independently of the obstructions to the continuation of 
motion arising from friction, there is another impediment to 
which all motions on the surface of the earth are liable — 
the resistance of the air. How much this may affect the 
continuation of motion, appears by many familiar effects. On 
a calm day, carry an open umbrella with its concave side 
presented in the direction in which you are moving, and 
a powerful resistance will be opposed to your progress, which 
will increase with every increase of the speed with which you 

move. 

We are not, however, without direct experience to prove, 
that motions when unresisted will for ever continue. In 
the heavens we find an apparatus, which furnishes a sublime 
verification of this principle. There, removed from all casual 
obstructions and resistances, the vast bodies of the universe 
roll on in their appointed paths with unerring regularity, 
I preserving without diminution all that motion which they 
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recebiM at their creation from the hand whicb law 
them into spa#e. This alone, uiisoj^fiorted hj other m 
wonld be sufficient to establish the quality of inertia 
Viewed ip connection with the other circamstances preTJ 
mentioned, no doabt can remain that this is an oniversf 
of natnre. 

(43.) Organized bodies endued with the living prin 
seem to be the only exceptions to this law. But even in 
their members and ail their component parts, separate!} 
sidered, are inert, and are subject to the same laws' i 
other forms of matter. The quality of animation, from ^ 
they derive the pdwer of spontaneous action or vola 
motion, does not belong to the parts, but to t]^e whole 
not to the whole by any obvious or necessary conne 
because it is absent in sleep, and totally removed by c 
even while the organization of every part remains, to a 
pearance, without derangement. Seeing, then, the i 
visible material universe partakiilg in the common q 
of inertia, unable to trace the conditions of life to an; 
terial phenomena, it is impossible not to conclude tha 
will of animated beings is the result of an immaterial 
ciple, which, during, the period of life, governs their o 
ized bodies. In what this principle consists, what is its 
or by what modes of action it moves the body, we are ti 
unable to decide. But the same principle, analogy, i 
' guides our investigations in every other part of physics 
once, ought to govern us in this ; and by that principh 
spontaneous motion found in animated beings, but whi 
no instance is manifested by mere matter, must be a 
uted not to the matter which composes the bodily fori 
these beings, but to something of altogether a differen 
ture. 

Independently of this, which may be considered a 
reasoning proper to physical science, philosophers have j 
another reason for assigning animation to an imma 
principle. The will, from the very nature of its acts, 
belong to a simple, uncompounded, and indivisible b 
and consequently can never be an attribute of a thing v 
in its essence is the very reverse of this. 

(44.) It has been proved, that an inability to chang 
quantity of motion is a consequence o^ inertia. The ina 
to change the direction of motion is another consequent 
this quality. The same cause which increases or dimin 
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motion, woulc( also give motion to a body at rest ; and there- 
fore we inferred that the same inahihty which prevents a 
body from moving itself, will also prevent it from increasing 
or diminishing any motion which it has received. In the 
same manner we can show, that any cause which changes 
the direction of motion would also give inotion to a body 
at rest ; and therefore if a body change the direction of its 
own motion, the same body might move itself from a state 
of rest ,* and therefore the power of changing the direction 
of any motion which it may have received is inconsistent 
with the quality of inertia. 

(45.) If a body, moving from A, jig. 3. to B, receive at 
B a blow in the direction C B E, it will immediately change 
its direction to that of another line B D. The cause. which 
produces this change of direction would have put the body in 
motion in the direction B E, had it been quiescent at B wlicn 
it sustained the blow. 

(46.) Again, suppose G 11 to be a hard plane surface ; 
and let the body be supposed to be perfectly inelastic. When 
it strikes the surface at B, it will commence to move along 
it in the direction B H. This change of direction is pro- 

,duced by the resistance of the surface. If the body, instead 
of meeting the surface in the direction A B, had moved in 
the direction E B, perpendicular to it, all motion would have 
been destroyed, and the body reduced to a state of rest. 
; (47.) By the former example it appears, that the deflecting 
cause would have put a quiescent body in motion, and by the 
latter it would have reduced a moving body to a state of rest. 
Hence the phenomenon of a change of direction is to be 

* referred to the same class as the change from rest to motion, 
or from motion to rest. The quality of inertia is, therefore, 

. inconsistent with any change in the direction of motion which 
does not arise from an external cause. 

(48.) From all that has been here stated, we may infer 
generally, that an inanimate parcel of matter is incapable 
of changing its state of rest or motion ; that, in whatever state 
it be, in that state it must for ever persevere, unless disturbed 
by some external cause ; that if it be in motion, that motion 
must always be uniform, or must proceed at the same rate, 
the equal spaces being moved over in the same time ; any 
increase of its rate must betray some impelling cause, any 
diminution must proceed from an impeding cause, and nei- 
ther of these causes can exist in the body itself; that such 
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ground, 'this motion is destroyed by the resistance of the 
ground to the feet, but is retained in the upper and heavier 
part of the body ; so that the same effect is produced as if 
the feet had been tripped. 

(52.) When a carriage is once put in motion with a deter- 
minate speed on a level road, the only force necessary to 
sustain the motion is that which is sufficient to overcome the 
friction of the road ; but at starting a greater expenditure of 
force is necessary, inasmuch as not only the friction is to be 
overcome, but the force with which the vehicle is intended to 
move must be communicated to it. Hence we see that 
horses make a much greater exertion at starting than subse- 
quently, when the carriage is in motion ; and we may also 
infer the inexpediency of attempting to start at full speed, 
especially with heavy carriages. 

(53.) Coursing owes all its interest to the instinctive con- 
sciousness of the nature of inertia which seems to govern 
the measures of the hare". The greyhound is a comparatively 
heavy body moving at the same or greater speed in pursuit. 
The hare doubles^ that is, suddenly changes the direction of 
her course, and turns back at an oblique angle with the di- 
rection in which she had been running. The greyhound, 
unable to resist the tendency of its body to persevere in the 
rapid motion it had acquired, is urged forward many yards 
before it is able to check its speed and return to the pursuit. 
Meanwhile the hare is gaining ground in the other direction, 
80 that the animals are at a very considerable distance asun- 
der when the pursuit is recommenced. In this way, a hare, 
though much less fleet than a greyhound, will often escape it. 

In racing, the horses shoot far beyond the winning-post 
before their course can be arrested 
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(54.) The effects of inertia or inactivity, considered in 
the last chapter, are such as may be manifested by a single 
insulated body, without reference to, or connection with, any 
other body whatever. They might all be recognised if there 
were but one body existing in the universe. There are, 
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and B together, and then B will receive, by the impact, as 
many parts of this motion as it has equal component masses." 

This is an immediate consequence of the property of inertia, 
explained in the last chapter. If we were to suppose, that, 
by their mutual impact, A were to give to B either more or 
less motion than that which it (A) loses, it would necessarily 
follow, that either A or B must have a power of producing or 
of resisting motion, which would be inconsistent with the 
quality of inertia already defined. For if A give to B nn)re 
motion than it loses, all the overplus or excess must be excited 
in B by the action of A ; and, therefore, A is not inactive, 
but is capable of exciting motion which it does not possess. 
On the other hand, B cannot receive from A less motion than 
A loses, because then B must be admitted to have the power 
by its resistance of destroying all the deficiency ; a power 
essentially active, and inconsistent with the quality of inertia. 

(57.) If we contemplate the effects of impact, which we 
dave now described, as facts ascertained by experiment 
[which they may be), we may take them as further verifica- 
tion of the universality of the quality of inertia. But, on 
the other hand, we may view them as phenomena which may 
certainly be predicted from the previous knowledge of that 
quality ; and this is one of many instances of the advantage 
which science possesses over knowledge merely practical. 
Saving obtained by observation or experience a certain num- 
ber of simple facts, and thence deduced the general qualities 
af bodies, we are enabled, by demonstrative reasoning, to 
discover other facts which have never fallen under our obser- 
vation, or, if so, may have never excited attention. In this 
way, philosophers have discovered certain small motions and 
slight changes which have taken place among the heavenly 
bodies, and have directed the attention of astronomical ob- 
servers to them, instructing them with the greatest precision 
as to the exact moment of time, and the point of the firma- 
ment to which they should direct the telescope, in order to 
witness the predicted event. 

(58.) Since, by the quality of inertia, a body can neither 
generate nor destroy motion, it follows that when two bodies 
act upon each other in any way whatever, the total quantity 
of motion in a given direction, afler the action takes place, 
most be the same as before it, for otherwise some motion 
would be produced by the action of the bodies, which would 
contradict the principle that they are inert. The word " ae- 
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and their Bum divided by the siun of the numbers expressing 
the masses, the quotient will be the number expressing the 
requited velocity." 

(61.) From the preceding details, it appears that motion is 
not adequately estimated by speed or velocity. For example, 
a certain mass A, moving at a determinate rate, has a certain 
quantity of motion^ If another equal mass B be added to A, 
and a similar velocity be given to it, as much more motion 
will evidently be called into existence. In other words, the two 
equai masses A and fi united have twice as nmch motion as 
ihe single mass A had when moving alone, and with the 
same speed.. The same reasoning will show that three equal 
masses will, with the same speed, have three times the motion 
of any one of them. In general, therefore, the velocity being 
the same, the quantity of motion will always be increased 
or diminished in the same proportion as the mass moved is 
increased or diminished. 

(62.) On the other hand, the quantity of motion does not 
depena on the mass only, but also on the speed. If a certain 
determinate mass move with a certain determinate speed, 
mother equal mass which moves with twice the speed, that 
is, which moves over twice the space in the same time, will 
fatve twice the quantity of motion. In this manner, the 
QUisSj being the same, the quantity of motion will iucrcase or 
diminish in the same proi)ortion as the velocity. 

(63.) The true estimate, then, of the quantity of motion 
is found by multiplying together the numbers which express 
the mass and the velocity. Thus, in the example which has 
been last given of the impact of masses, the quantities of 
motion before and afler impact appear to be as follow : 



Before Impact. 

Haas of A 8 

Vek>city of A 17 

Qumtityof ?8X17* or 136 
motion of A >__ 



ofB 



Velocity of B 10 

***^^«?6X10 
moaon of B >___ 



or 60 



Afler Impact. 

Mass of A ..... 8 
Coiiinioii velocity 14 



Quantity of ^ g y 14 „« 
mouon of A S " ^ ^* ^^ 


112 


Mass of B 

Common velocity 


, 6 
14 




Quantity of ) 
motion of B ^ 


6X14 = 


= 84 



« Tiie si|rn X ^^n placed between two numbers moans that they arc to be 
■nhiplied together. 
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By calculation it appears that in the impact A has lost 
a qua. of motion exprewsed by 24, and that B has re- 
ceived exactly that amount. The effect, therefore, of the 
impact ia a transfer of motion from A to B ; but no new 
motion is produced in the direction A C which did not exist 
before. This ia obviously consistent with the property of 
inertia, and, indeed, an inevitable result of it. 

(64.) This phenomenon is an example of a law deduced 
from the property of inertia, and generally expressed thns — ■ 
" Action and reaction are equal, and in contrary directions." 
The student must, however, be eaulious not to receive these 
terms in ifacit ordinary acceptation. Afler the full explana- 
tion of inertia given in the last chapter, it is, perhaps, ecareely 
necessary here to repeal, that in the phenomena manifested 
by the motion of two bodies, there can be neither " action" 
nor "reaction," properly so called. The bodies axe absolute- 
ly incapable either of action or resistance. The sense in 
which these words must be received, as used in the law, is 
merely an expression of the .transfer of a certain quantity 
of motion from one body to another, which is called an artim 
in the body which loses the motion, and a reaction in tiie 
body which receives it. The aeecssion of motion to the latter 
is said to proceed from the action of the former ; and tbo 
loss of the same motion in the former is ascribed to the 
reaction of the latter. The whole phraseology is, however, 
most objectionable and unphilosopiiicai, and is calculated to 
create wrong notions. 

((iA.} The bodies impinging were, in the last case, mppoB- 
ed to move in the same direction. We shall now consider 
the case in which they mote in opposite directions. 

First, let the masses A and B be su]iposed to be equal, and 
moving in opposite directions, with the same velocity. Let 
C, _fg. a., he the point at vchich they meet. The equal 
motions in opposite directions will, in this case, destroy each 
other, and both masses will be reduced to a state of rest. 
Thus the mass A loses all its motion in the direction A C, 
which it may be supjmsed to transfer lo B at the utomeilt 
of impact. But B, having previously had an equal quantitf 
of motion in the direction B C, will now have two eqnu 
motions impressed upon it, in directions immediately oppo- 
site ; and, these motions neutralizing each other, the mass 
becomes quiescent. In this case, therefore, as in all the 
farmer examples, each body transfers to the other all the 
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motion which it loses, consistently with the principle of '* ac- 
tion and reaction.'* 

The masses A and B being still supposed equal, let them 
move towards C with different velocities. Let A move with 
the velocity 10, and B with the velocity 6. Of the 10 parts 
of motion with which A is endued, 6 being transferred to B, 
will destroy the equal velocity 6, which B has in the direction 
B C. The. bodies will then move together in the direction 
C B, the four remaining parts of A's motion being equally 
distributed between them. Each body will, therefore, have 
two parts of A's original motion, and 2, therefore, will be their 
common velocity after impact. In this case, A loses 8 of the 
10 parts of its motion in the direction A C. On the other 
hand, B loses the entire of its G parts of motion in the direc- 
tion B C, and receives 2 parts in the direction A C. This is 
equivalent to receiving 8 parts of A's motion in the direction 
A C. Thus, according to the law of " action and reaction," 
B receives exactly what A loses. 

Finally, suppose that both the masses and velocities of A 
and B are unequal. Let the mass of A be 8, and its velocity 
9 ; and let the mass of B be 6, and its velocity 5. The 
quantity of motion of A will be 72, and that of B, in the oppo- 
site direction, will be 30. Of the 72 parts of motion, which 
A has in the direction A C, 30, being transferred to B, will 
destroy all its 30 parts of motion in the direction B C, and 
the two masses will move in the direction C B, with the 
remaining 42 parts of motion, which will be equally distrib- 
uted among their 14 component masses. Each component 
part will, therefore, receive three parts of motion ; and ac- 
cordingly 3 will be the common velocity of the united mass 
after impact. 

(66.) When two masses, moving in opposite directions, 
impinge and move together, their common velocity after im- 
pact may be found by the following rule : — " Multiply the 
numbers expressing the masses by those which express the 
velocities respectively, and subtract the lesser product from 
the greater ; divide the remainder by the sum of the Biim- 
bers expressing the masses, and the quotient \vrill be the com- 
mon velocity ; the direction wil) be that of the mass which 
has the greater quantity of motion.^' 

It may be shown without difficulty, that the example 
which we have just given obeys the law of '' action and 
reaction." 
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Hence it appears thai the quantity of motion in the direction 
A C, of which A has been deprived by the impact, is 48, the 
difference between 72 and 24. 0(i tlie other hand, B loses 
by the impact the quantity 30 in llie direction fi C, which ia 
equivaleni to receiTing 30 in the direction A C. But it also 
acquires a quantity 18 in the direction A C, which, added 
to the former 30, gives a total of 4S received by B in the 
direction A C. Thus the same quantity of motion which A 
loses in the direction A C, b received by B in the same 
direction. The kw of "action and reaction" is, therefore, 

fuimied. 

(<>7,) The eicamples of the equality of action and reaction 
in the-collision of bodies may be exhibited experimentally bj 
a very simple apparatus. Let A, Jig. G., and B be two baits 
of soft clay, or any other substance which is inelastic, or 
nearly so, and let these be suspended from C by equal strings, 
HO that they may be in contact; and let a graduated arch, 
of which the centre is C, be placed so that the balls may 
oscillate over it. Une of the bulls being moved from its plac« 
of rest along the arch, and allowed to descend upon the 
other through a certain number of degrees, Will strike the 
other with a velocity corresponding to that numt>er of de- 
grees, and both balls will then move together with a velo- 
city which may be estimated by the number of degrees of 
the arch through which they rise, 

(68.) In all these cases in -which we have explained the 
kw of " action and reaction," the transfer of motion from 
one body to the other has been made by impact or collision. ■' 
This phenomenon has been selected only because it is the 
most ordinary ivay in which bodies are seen lo affect each 
other. The law is, however, universal, and will be fulfilled 
iu whatever manner the bodies may effect each other. Thua 
A may be connected with B by a flexible string, which, at 
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the oommeneement of A's motion, is slack. Until the 
string beeomes stretched, that is, until A's distance from B 
becomes eqaal to the length of the string, A will continue 
to have all the motion first impressed upon it But when the 
string is stretched, a part of that motion is transferred to B, 
which is then drawn after A ; and whatever motion B in 
this way receives, A must lose. All that has been observed 
of the efiect of motion transferred by impact will be equally 
applicable in this case. 

Again, if B, ^, 4., be a magnet moving in the direction 
B C with a certain quantity of motion, and, while it is so 
moving, a mass of iron be placed at rest at A, the attraction 
of the magnet will draw the iron after it towards C, and 
will thus communicate to the iron a certain quantity of mo- 
tion in the direction of C. All the motion thus communi- 
cated to the iron A must be lost by the magnet B. 

If the magnet and the iron were both placed quiescent 
at B and A, the attraction of the m^net would cause the 
iron to move from A towards B ; but the magnet, in this case, 
not having any motion, cannot be literally said to transfer a 
motion to the iron. At the moment, however, when the 
iron begins to move from A towards B, the raagnet will be 
observed to begin also to move from B towards A ; and 
if the velocities of the two bodies be expressed by numbers, 
ind respectively multiplied by the numbers expressing their 
masses, the quantities of motion thus obtained will be foimd 
to be exactly equal. We have already explained why a quan- 
tity of motion received in the direction B A is equivalent 
to the same quantity lost in the direction A B. Hence it 
a|)pears, that the magnet, in receiving as much motion in 
the direction B A, as it gives in the direction A B, suffers 
an efiect which is equivalent to losing as much motion direct- 
ed towards C as it has communicated to the iron in the 
same direction. 

In the same manner, if the body B had any property in 
rirtue of which it might repel A, it would itself be repelled 
with the same quantity of motion. In a word, whatever be 
the manner in which the bodies may afiect each other, wheth- 
er by collision, traction, attraction, or repulsion, or by what- 
ever other name the phenomenon may be designated, still 
ii is an inevitable consequence, that any motion, in a given 
direction, which one of the bodies may receive, must be 
accompanied by a loss of motion in the same direction, and 
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that chapter. The third law has been explained in the 
present chapter as far as it can be rendered intelligible in 
the present stage of our progress. 

We have noticed these formularies more from a respect 
hr the anthorities by which they have been adopted, than 
from any persuasion of their utility. Their full import can- 
not be comprehended until nearly the whole of elementary 
mechanics has been acquired, and then all such summaries 
become useless. 

(71.) The consequences deduced from the consideration 
of tile quality of inertia in this chapter, will account for many 
eflfects which fall under our notice daily, and with which we 
have become so familiar, that they have almost ceased to 
excite curiosity. One of the facts of which we have most 
frequent practical illustration is, that the quantity of motion, 
or moving force, aCs it is sometimes called, is estimated by 
the velocity of the motion, and the weight or mass of the 
thing moved, conjointly. 

If the same force impel two balls, one of one pound weight, 
ind the other of two pounds, it follows, since the balls can 
neither give force to themselves nor resist that which is im- 
pressed upon them, that they will move with the same force. 
But the lighter ball will move with twice the speed of the 
heavier. The impressed force which is manifested by giving 
velocii V to a double mass in the one, is engaged in giving a 
double velocity to the other. 

If a cannon-ball were forty times the weight of a musket- 
ball, but the musket-ball moved with forty times the velocity 
of the cannon-ball, both would strike any obstacle with the 
same force, and would overcome the same resistance ; for 
the one would acquire from its velocity as much force as the 
other derives from its weight. 

A very small velocity may be accompanied by enormous 
force, if the mass which is moved with that velocity be propor- 
tionally great. A large ship floating near the pier wall, may 
q)proach it with so small a velocity as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, and yet the force will be so great as to crush a 
mall boat. 

A grain of shot flung from the hand, and striking the 
person, will occasion no pain, and, indeed, will scarcely be 
Ut, while a block of stone having the same velocity would 
oeeasion death. 
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If a body in motion strike a body at rest, the striking 
body must sustain as great a shock from the collision as if it 
had been at rest, and struck by the other body with the same 
force. For the loss of force which it sustains in the one 
direction, is an effect of the same kind as if, being at rest, 
it had received as much force in the opposite direction. If a 
man, walking rapidly, or running, encounters another stand- 
ing still, he suffers as much from the collision as the man 
against whom he strikes. 

If a leaden bullet be discharged against a plank of hard 
wood, it will be found that the round shape of the ball is 
destroyed, and that it has itself suffered a force by th# im- 
pact, which is equivalent to the effect which it produces upon 
the plank. 

When two bodies moving in opposite directions meet, each 
body sustains as great a shock as if, being at rest, it had been 
struck by the other body with the united forces .of the two. 
Thus, if two equal balls, moving at the rate of ten feet in 
a second, meet, each will be struck with the same force as 
if, being at rest, the other had moved against it at the rate 
of twenty feet in a second. In this case, one part of the 
shock sustained arises from the loss of force in one direction, 
and another from the reception of force in the opposite 
direction. 

For this reason, two persons walking in opposite directions 
receive from their encounter a more violent shock than might 
be expected. If they be of nearly equal weight, and one be 
walking at the rate of three and the other four miles an 
hour, each sustains the same shock as if he had been at rest, 
and struck by the other running at the rate of seven miles an 
hour. 

This principle accounts for the destructive effects arising 
from ships running foul of each other at sea. If two ships 
of 500 tons burden encounter each other, sailing at ten knots 
an hour, each sustains the shock which, being at rest, it 
would receive from a vessel of 1000 tons burden sailing ten 
knots an hour. 

It is a mistake to suppose, that when a large and small 
body encounter, the small body suffers a greater shock than 
the large one. The shock which they sustain must be the 
same ; but the large body may be better able to bear it. 

When the fist of a pugilist strikes the body of his an- 
tagonist, it sustains as great a shock as it gives ; but the 
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part being more fitted to endure the blow, the injury and 
pain are inflicted on his opponent. This b not the case, 
however, when fist meets fist. Then the parts in collision 
are equally sensitive and vulnerable, and the efiect is aggra- 
vated by both having approached each other with great force. 
The effect of the blow is the same as if one fist, being held 
at rest, were struck by the other with the combined force of 
both. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OP FORCE. 

(72.) Motion and pressure are terms too familiar to need 
explanation. It may be observed, generally, that definitions 
in the first rudiments of a science are seldom, if ever, com- 
prehended. The force of words is learned by their applica-' 
tion ; and it is not until a definition becomes useless, that 
we are taught the meaning of the terms in which it is ex- 
pressed. Moreover, we are perhaps justified in saying, that, 
in the mathematical sciences, the fundamental notions are 
of so uncompounded a character, that definitions, when de- 
veloped and enlarged upon, oflen draw us into metaphysical 
subtleties apd distinctions, which, whatever be their merit or 
importance, would be here altogether misplaced. We shall, 
therefore, at once take it for granted, that the words motion 
and pressure express phenomena or effects which are the 
subjects of constant experience and hourly observation ; and 
if the scientific use of these words be more precise than 
their general and popular application, that precision will 
soon be learned by their frequent use in the present treatise. 

(73.) Force is the name given in mechanics to whatever 
produces motion or pressure. This Word is also oflen used 
to express the motion or pressure itself; and when the cause 
of the motion or pressure is not known, this is the only cor- 
rect use of the word. Thus, when a piece of iron moves 
toward a magnet, it is usual to say that the cause of the motion 
is "the attraction of the magnet;" but in effect we are igno- 
rant of the cause of this phenomenon ; and the name attract 
Um would be better applied to the effect, of which we have 
experience. In like manner the attraction and repulsion of 
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electrified bodies should be understood, not as names fiyr un- 
known causes^ but as words expressing obsenred a{^pearances 
ordfects. 

When a certtiii phraseology has, however, gotten into gen^ 
eral use, it is neither easy nor convenient to supersede it 
We shall, therefore, be compelled, in speaking of motion and 
pressure, to use the language of causation ; but must advise 
the student that it is effects, and not causes, which will be 
expressed. 

(74.) If two forces act upon the same point of a body in 
different directions, a single force may be assigned; which, 
acting on that point, will produce the same result as the 
united effects of the other two. 

Let P,^. 7., be the point on which the two forces act, 
and let their directions be P A and P B. From the point P, 
upon the line P A, take a length P a, consisting of as many 
inches as there are ounces in the force P A : and, in like 
manner, take P b, in the direction P B, consisting of as many 
inches as there are ounces in the force P B. Through a 
draw a line parallel to P B, and through h draw a line parallel 
to P A, and suppose that these lines meet at c. Then draw 
PC. A single force, acting in the direction P C, and con- 
sisting of as many ounces as the line F c consists of inches, 
will produce upon the point P the same effect as the two 
forces P A and P B produce acting together. 

(75.) The figure P a cbis called, in geometry, ^parallel" 
ogram ; the lines P «, P 6, are called its sides, and the line P 
c is called its diagonal. Thus the method of finding an 
equivalent for two forces, which we have just explained, is 
generally called " the parallelogram of forces," and is usually 
expressed thus : " If two forces be represented in quantity 
and direction by the sides of a parallelogram, an equivalent 
force will be represented in quantity and direction by its 
diagonal." 

(76.) A single force, which is thus mechanically equivalent 
to two or more other forces, is called their resultant, and 
relatively to it they are called its components. In any me- 
chanical investigation, when the result is used for the compo- 
nents, which it always may be, the process is called " the 
composition of force." It is, however, frequently expedient 
to substitute for a single force two or more forces, to which 
it is mechanically equivalent, or of which it is the resultant. 
This process is called " the resolution of force." 
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(77.) To verify experimentally the theorem of the parallel- 
ogram of forces is not difficult Let two small wheels, M N, 
fig, 8, with grooves in their edges to receive a thread, be 
attached to an upright board, or to a wall. Let a thread be 
passed over them, having weights, A and B, hooked upon 
loops at its extremities. From any part P of the thread be- 
tween the wheels let a weight C be suspended : it will draw 
the thread downwards, so as to form an angle M P N, and 
the. apparatus will settle itself at rest in some determinate po- 
sition. In this state it is evident that, since the weight G, 
acting in the direction P C, balances the weights A and B, 
acting in the directions P M and P N, these two forces must 
be mechanically equivalent to a force equal to the weight C, 
and acting directly upwards from P. The weight C is there- 
fore the quantity of the resultant of the forces P M and P N ; 
and the direction of the resultant is that of a line drawn 
directly upwards from P. 

To ascertain how far this is consistent with the theorem of 
" the parallelogram of forces,'' let a line P O be drawn upon 
the upright board to which the wheels are attached, from the 
point P upward, in the direction of the thread C P. Also, 
let lines be drawn upon the board immediately under the 
threads P M and P N. From the point P, on the line P O, 
take as many inches as there are ounces in the weight C. 
Let the part of P O thus measured be P c , and from c draw 
c a parallel to P N, and c h parallel to P M. If the sides 
P a and P 6 of the parallelogram, thus formed, be measured, 
it will be found that P a will consist of as many inches as 
there are ounces in the weight A, and P 6 of as many inches 
as there are ounces in the weight B. 

In this illustration, ounces and inches have been used as the 
sabdivisions of weight and length. It is scarcely necessary to 
state, that any other measures of these quantities would serve 
as well, only observing that the same denominations must 
be preserved in all parts of the same investigation. 

(78.) Among the philosophical apparatus of the University 
of London, is a very simple and convenient instrument which 
I have constructed for the experimental illustration of this im- 
portant theorem. The wheels M N are attached to the tops 
of two tall stands, the heights of which may be varied at 
pleasare by an adjusting screw. A jointed parallelogram, 
A B C D, fig. 9., is formed, whose sides are divided into 
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(79.) In dM eumf^ of the compaskian of Sma whick 
m h**e here giTeii, the effects of the fitrces are the fmAob- 
tiofl of prcMares ; or, to speak more correctly, the theorem 
which we ha*e illnstrated, is " the composition of pressures." 
For the point P is supposed to be at rest, and to be drawn or 
prewwd in the directions P M and P N. In the definttim 
which haN been gtren of the word force, it is declared 10 
incltidft motions as well as pressures. In &ct, if moOoo be 
renioted, the effect is converted into pressure. The same 
CNDM!, actinft upon a body, will either produce motion or pres- 
mire, arcording as the body is free or restrained. If the 
hndy be free, motion ensues; if restrained, pressure, or both 
thene effects tfiffther. It is therefore consistent with ana)»- 
gy to expect that the same theorems which regulate pressures, 
will ninri lie applicable to motions; and we ^nd accordingly 
a most etact corrcapondence. 

(80.) If a body have a motion in the direction A B, and 
at the point P it receive another motion, such as woidd carry 
it in the direction P C,Jig. 10., were it previously quiescent 

P, it is required to determine the direction which the body 
•ftke, and the speed with which it will more, under these 
utancea. 
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Let the velocity with which the body is moving from A to 
B be such, that it would move through a certain space, sup- 
pose P N, in one second of time, and let the velocity of the 
motion impressed upon it at P be such, that, if it had no 
previous motion, it would -move from P to M in one second. 
From 'the point M draw a line parallel to P B, and from N 
draw a line parallel to P C, and suppose these lines to meet 
at tome point, as O. Then draw the line P O. In conse- 
quence of the two motions, which are at the same time 
impressed upon the body at P, it will move in the straight 
line from P to O. 

Thus the two motions, which are expressed in quantity and 
direction by the sides of a parallelogram, will, when given to 
the same body, produce a single motion, expressed in quanti- 
ty and direction by its diagonal; a theorem which is to 
motions exactly what the former was to pressures. 

There are various methods of illustrating experimentally 
the composition of motion. An ivory ball, being placed upon 
a perfectly level, square table, at one of the corners, and 
receiving two equal impulses, in the directions of the sides 
of the table, will move along the diagonal. Apparatus for 
this experiment differ from each other only in the way of 
communicating the impulses to the ball. 

(81.) As two motions simultaneously communicated to a 
body are equivalent to a single motion in an intermediate 
direction, so also a single motion may be mechanically re- 
placed, by two motions in directions expressed by the sides of 
any parallelogram, whose diagonal represents the single mo- 
tion. This process is **^the resolution of motion," and gives 
eonsiderable clearness and facility to many mechanical inves- 
tigations. 

(82.) It is frequently necessary to express the portion of a 
given force, which acts in some given direction different from 
5ie immediate direction of the force itself. Thus, if a force 
act from A, fig. 11., in the direction A C, we may require to 
estimate what part of that force acts in the direction A B. 
If the force be a pressure, take as many inches A P from A, 
on the line A C, as there are ounces in the force, and from P 
draw P M perpendicular to A B ; then the part of the force 
which acts along A B will be as many ounces as there are 
inches in A M. The force A B is mechanically equivalent to 
two forces, expressed by the sides A M and A N of the par- 
allelogram : but A N, being perpendicular to A B, can have 
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DO effect on a body at A, in the direction of A R, and there- 
fore the effecti?e part of the force A P in the direction A B 
is expressed by A M. 

(83.) Any number of forces acting on the same point of a 
body may be replaced by a single force, which is mechanical- 
ly equivalent to them, and which is, therefore, their resultant. 
This composition may be effected by the successive applica- 
tion of the parallelogram of forces. Let the several forces 
be called A, B, C, D, £, &c. Draw the parallelogram whose 
sides express the forces A and B, and let its diagonal be A'. 
The force expressed by A' will be equivalent to A and B. 
Then draw the parallelogram whose sides express the forces 
A' and C, and let its diagonal be B^ This diagonal will 
express a force mechanically equivalent to A' and C. But 
A' is mechanically equivalent to A and B, and therefore B' is 
mechanically equivalent to A, B, and C. Next construct a 
parallelogram, whose sides express the forces B' and D, and 
let its diagonal be C, The force expressed by C will be 
mechanically equivalent to the forces B' and D; but the 
force B' is equivalent to A, B, C, and therefore C is equiva^ 
lent to A, B, C, and D. By continuing this process, it is 
evident, that k single force may be found, which will be 
equivalent to, and may be always substituted for, any number 
of forces which act upon the same point. 

If the forces which act upon the point neutralize each 
other, so that no motion can ensue, they are said to be in 
equilibrium. 

(84.) Examples of the composition of motion and pressure 
are continually presenting themselves. They occur in almost 
every instance of motion or force which falls under our ob- 
servation. The difficulty is, to find an example which, strict- 
\ speaking, is a simple motion. | 

I When a boat is rowed across a river, in which there is a 
current, it will not move in the direction in which it is im- 
pelled by the oars. Neither will it take the direction of the 
stream, but will proceed exactly in that intermediate direction 
which is determined by the com]x)sition of force. 

Let A, Jig, 12., be the place of the boat at starting; and 
suppose that the oars are so worked as to impel the boat to- 
wards B with a force which would carry it to B in one hour, 
if there were no current in the river. But, on the other hand, 
suppose the rapidity of the current is such, that, without any 
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exertion of the rowers, the boat would float down the stream 
in one hour to C. From C draw C D parallel to A B, and 
draw the straight line A D diagonally. The combined eflfect 
of the oars and the current will be, that the boat will be car-' 
ried along A D, and will arrive at the opposite bank in one 
hour, at &e point D. 

If the object be, therefore, to reach the point B, starting 
from A, the rowers must calculate, as nearly as possible, the 
velocity of the current. They must imagine a certain point 
E at such a distance above B that the boat would be floated 
by the stream from £ to B in the time taken in crossing the 
river in the direction A E, if there were no current. If they 
row towards the point E, the boat will arrive at the point B, 
moving in the line A B. 

In this case, the boat is impelled by two forces, that of the 
oars in the direction A E, and that of the current in the di- 
rection A C. The result will be, according to the parallelo- 
gram of forces, a motion in the diagonal A B. 

The wind and tide acting upon a vessel is a case of a 
similar kind. Suppose that the wind is made to impel the 
vessel in the direction of the keel ; while the tide may be 
acting in any direction oblique to that of the keel. The 
course of the vessel is determined exactly in the same man- 
ner as that of the boat in the last example. 

The action of the oars themselves, in impelling the boat, is 
an example of the composition of force. Let A,, Jig. 13., be 
the head, and B the stern of the boat. The boatman pre- 
sents his face towards B, and places the oars so that their 
blades press against the water in the directions C E, D F. 
The resistance of the water produces forces on the side of 
the boat, in the directions G L and H L, which, by the com- 
position of force, are equivalent to the diagonal force K L, 
in the direction of the keel. 

Similar observations will apply to almost every body, im- 
pelled by instruments projecting from its sides, and acting 
against a fluid. The motions of fishes, the act of swimming, 
the flight of birds, are all instances of the same kind. 

(85.) The action of wind upon the sails of a vessel, and 
the force thereby transmitted to the keel, modified by the 
rudder, is a problem which is solved by the principles of the 
composition and resolution of force ; but it is of too compli- 
cated and difficult a nature to be introduced with all its 
necessary conditions and limitations in this place. The 
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question may, however, be simplified, if we ccmflideT tihe 
canvass of the sails to be stretched so completely as to form 
a plane surface. Let A B, j^-. 14., be the position of th^ sail, 
and let the wind blow in the direction C D. If the line G D 
be taken to express the force of the wind, let D £ G F be a 
parallelogram, of which it is the diagonal. The force G D 
is equivalent to two forces, one in the direction F D of the 
plane of the canvass, and the other £ D perpendicular to the 
sail. The effect, therefore, is the same as if there were Uoo 
winds, one blowing in the direction of F D or B A, that is, 
against the edge of the sail, and the other, £ D, blowing full 
against its face. It is evident that the former will produce 
no effect whatever upon the sail, and that the latter will urge 
the vessel in the direction D G. 

Let us now consider this force D G as acting in the diago- 
nal of the parallelogram D H G I. It will be equivalent to 
two forces, D H and D I, acting along the sides. One of 
these forces, D H, is in the direction of the keel, and the 
other, D I, at right angles to the length of the vessel, so as 
to urge it sideways. The form of the vessel is evidently 
such as to offer a great resistance to the latter force, and very 
little to the former. It consequently proceeds with consider- 
able velocity in the direction D H of its keel, and makes 
way very slowly in the sideward direction D I. The latter 
effect is called lec'-way. 

From this explanation it will be easily understood, how a 
wind which is nearly opposed to the course of a vessel may, 
nevertheless, be made to impel it by the effect of sails. The 
angle B D V, formed by the sail and the direction of the 
keel, may be very oblique, as may also be the angle C D B 
formed by the direction of the wind and that of the sail. 
Therefore the angle C D V, made up of these two, and which 
is that formed by the direction of the wind and that of the 
keel, may be very oblique, ^^fig- 15. the wind is nearly 
contrary to the direction of the keel, and yet there is an 
impelling force expressed by the line D H, the line G D ex- 
pressing, as before, the whole force of the wind. 

In this example there are two successive decompositions 
of force. First, the original force of the wind G D is re- 
solved into two, £ D and F D ; and next the element £ D, 
or its equal D G, is resolved into D I and D H ; so that the 
original force is resolved into three, viz. F D, D I, D H, 
which, taken together, are mechanically equivalent to it. 
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J^ part F D is entirely ineffectud ; it glides off on the son 
face of the canvass without producing any effect upon the 
TeneL The part D I produces lee-way ^ and the part D H 




[86.) If the wind, however, be directly contrary to the 
coarse which it is required that the vessel should take, there 
is no position which can be given to the sails which will im- 
pel the vessel. In this case, the required course itself is 
resolved into two, in which the vessel sails alternately, a 
process which is called tacking. Thus, suppose the vessel is 
required to move from A to E,^^. 16., the wind setting from 
£ to A. The motion A B being resolved into two, by being 
assumed as the diagonal of a parallelogram, the sides A a 
a B of the parallelogram are successively sailed over, and 
the vessel by this means arrives at B, instead of moving along 
the diagonal A B. In the same manner she moves along B 6, 
6 C, C c, c D, D rf, rf E, and arrives at E. She thus sails 
continually at a sufficient angle with the wind to obtain an 
impelling force, yet at a sufficiently small angle to make way 
in her proposed course. 

The consideration of the effect of the rudder, which we 
have omitted in the preceding illustration, affords another 
instance of the resolution of force. We shall not, however, 
pursue this example further. 

(87. J A body falling from the top of the mast when the 
vessel IS in full sail, is an example of the composition of mo- 
tion. It might be expected, that, during the descent of the • 
body, the vessel, having sailed forward, would leave it behind, 
and that, therefore, it would fall in the water behind the 
stern, or at least on the deck, considerably behind the mast. 
On the other hand, it is found to fall at the foot of the mast, 
exactly as it would if the vessel were not in motion. To 
account for this, let A B, Jig, 17., be the position of the 
mast when the body at the top is disengaged. The mast is 
moving onwards with the vessel in the direction A C, so that 
in the time which the body would take to fall to the deck^ 
the top of the mast would move from A to C. But the body, 
being on the mast at the moment it is disengaged, has this 
motion A C in common with the mast ; and, therefore, in its 
descent it is affected by two motions, viz. that of the vessel 
expressed by A C, and its descending motion expressed by 
A JB. Hence, by the composition of motion, it will be found 
at the opposite angle D of the parallelogram, at the %nd of 
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the fall. During the fall, however, the mast has moved vitk 
the vessel, and has advanced to C D, so that the body falls at 
the foot of the mast. 

(88.) An instance of the composition of motion, which is 
worthy of some attention, as it affords a proof of the dipmal 
motion of the earth, is derived from observing the descent 
of a body from a very high tower. To render the explana- 
tion of this more simple, we shall suppose the tower to be on 
the equator of the earth. Let E P Qi,Jig* 18., be a section 
of the earth through the equator, and let P T be the tower. 
Let US' suppose that the earth moves on its axis in the direc- 
tion E P Ci. The foot P of the tower will, therefore, in one 
day, move over the circle E P Q, while the top T moves over 
the greater circle T T' R. Hence it is evident, that the top 
of the tower moves with greater speed than the foot, and 
therefore in the same time moves through a greater space. 
Now suppose a body placed at the top ; it participates in the mo- 
tion which the top of the tower has in common with the earth. 
If it be disengaged, it also receives the descending motion 
T P. Let us suppose that the body would take five sec- 
onds to fall from T to P, and that in the same time the top 
T is moved by the rotation of the earth from T to T', the 
foot being moved from P to P^ The falling body is therefore 
endued with two motions, one expressed by T T', and the 
other by T P. The combined effect of these will be found 
in the usual way by the parallelogram. Take T p equal to 
T T', the body will move from T to p m the time of the fall, 
and will meet the ground at p. But since T T' is greater 
than P P', it follows that the pointy must be at a distance 
from P' equal to the excess of T T' above P P'. Hence the 
body will hot fall exactly at the foot of the tower, but at a 
certain distance from it, in the direction of the earth's mo- 
tion, that is, eastward. This is found, by experiment, to be 
actually the case ; and the distance from the foot of the 
tower, at which the body is observed to fall, agrees with that 
which is computed from the motion of the earth, to as great 
a degree of exactness as could be expected from the nature 
of the experiment. 

(89.) The properties of compounded motions cause some 
of the equestrian feats exhibited at public spectacles to be 
performed by a kind of exertion very different from that the 
spectators generally attribute to the performer. For exam- 
ple, the horseman, standing on the saddle, leaps over a garter 
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extended over the horse at right angles to his motion ; the 
horse passing under the garter, the rider lights upon the sad- 
dle at the opposite side. The exertion of the performer, in 
this case, is not that which he would use were he to leap 
from the ground over a garter at the same height. In the 
latter case, he would make an exertion to rise, and at the 
same time to project his body forward. In the case, however, 
of the horseman, he merely makes that exertion which is 
necessarj to rise directly upwards to a sufficient height to 
clear the garter. The motion which he has in common with 
the horse, compounded, with the elevation acquired by his 
muscular power, accomplishes the leap. 

To explain this more fully, let A B C,Jig. 19., be the di- 
rection in which the horse moves, A being the point at which 
the rider quits the saddle, and C the point at which he 
returns to it. Let D be the highest point which is to be 
cleared in the leap. At A the rider makes a leap towards 
the point £, and this must be done at such a distance from B, 
that he would rise from B to £' in the time in which the horse 
moves from A to B. On departing from A, the rider has, 
therefore, two motions, represented by the lines A E and 
A B, by which he will move from the point A to the opposite 
angle D of the parallelogram. At D, the exertion of the 
leap being overcome by the weight of his body, he begins to 
return downward, and would fall from D to B in the time in 
which the horse moves from B to C. But at D he still 
retains the motion which he had in common with the horse ; 
and, therefore, in leaving the point D, he has two motions, 
expressed by the lines £> F and D B. The compounded 
effects of these motions carry him from D to C. Strictly 
speaking, his motion from A to D, and from D to C, is not 
in straight lines, but in a curve. It is not necessary here, 
however, to attend to this circumstance. 
I (90.) If a billiard-ball strike the cushion of the table 
obliquely, it will be reflected from it in a certain direction, 
forming an angle with the direction in which it struck it. 
This aflbrds an example of the resolution and composition of 
motion. We shall first consider the effect which would 
ensue if the ball struck the cushion perpendicularly. 

Let A B, ^g. 20., be the cushion, and C D the direction 

in which the ball moves towards it. If the ball and the 

1 cushion were perfectly inelastic, the resistance of the cushion 

■ vould destroy the motion of the ball, and it would be reduced 
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to a state of rest at D. If, on the other hand, the ball were 
perfectly elastic, it would be reflected Irom the cushion, and 
would receive as much motion from D to C, after the im- 
pact, as it had from G to D before it. Perfect elasticity, 
however, is a quality which is never found in these bodies. 
They are always elastic, but imperfectly so. Consequently, 
the ball, after the impact, will be reflected from D towards 

C, but with a less motion than that with which it aj^roach- 
ed from C to D. 

Now let us suppose that the ball, instead of moving from 
C to D, moves from E to D. The force with which it strikes 

D, being expressed by D E', equal to E D, may be resolved 
into two, D F and.D C, The resistance of the cushion de- 
stroys D C, and the 'elasticity produces a contrary force in 
the direction D C, but jess than D C or D C, because that 
elasticity is imperfect. The line D C expressing the force 
in the direction C D, let D G (less than DC) express the 
reflective force in the direction D C. The other element, 
D F, into which the force D E' is resolved by the impact, is 
not destroyed or modified by the cushion, and therefore, on 
leaving the cushion at D, the ball is influenced by two forces, 
D F (which is equal to C E) and D G. Consequently it 
will move in the diagonal D H. 

(91. y The angle E D C is, in this case, called the " an^e 
of incidence," and C D H is called " the angle of reflec- 
tion." It is evident, from what has been just inferred, that, 
the ball being imperfectly elastic, the angle of incidence 
must always be less than the angle of reflection, and, with 
the same obliquity of incidence, the more imperfect the elas- 
ticity is, the less will be the angle of reflection. 

In the impact of a perfectly elastic body, the angle of re- 
flection would be equal to the angle of incidence. For then 
the line D G, expressing the reflective force, would be taken 
equal to C D, and the angle C D H would be equal to C D £. 
This is found by experiment to be the case when light is 
reflected from a polished surface of glass or metal. 

Motion is sometimes distinguished into absolute and relative. 
What "relative motion" means is easily explained. If a 
man walk upon the deck of a ship from stem to stem, he 
has a relative motion which is measured by the space upon 
the deck over which he walks in a given time. But while 
he is thus walking from stem to stern, the^ ship and its con- 

niB^ inclading himself, are impelled through the deep in 
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the opposite direction. If it so happen that the motion of 
the man from stem to stern be exactly equal to the motion 
of the ship in the contrary way, the man will be, relatively 
to the surface of the sea and that of the earth, at rest. Thus, 
relatiFely to the ship, he is in motion, while, relatively to the 
surface of the earth, he is at rest. But still this is not abso- 
lute rest. The surface itself is moving by the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth upon its axis, as well as by the annual 
motion in its orbit round the sun. These motions, and 
others to which the earth is subject, must be all compounded 
by the theorem of the parallelogram of forces, before we can 
obtain the absolute state of the body with respect to motion 
or rest 



CHAPTER VI. 

ATTRACTION. 

(92.) Whatever produces, or tends to produce, a change 
in the state of a particle or mass of matter with respect to 
motion or rest, is a force. Rest, or uniform rectilinear mo- 
tion, are therefore the only states in which any body can 
exist which is not subject to the present action of some force. 
We are not, however, entitled to conclude, that because a 
body is observed in one or other of these states, it is therefore 
nninflaenced by any forces. It may be under the immedi- 
ate action of forces which neutralize each other ; thus two 
fiM'ces may be acting upon it which are equal, and in oppo- 
site directions. In such a case, its state of rest, or of uniform 
rectilinear motion will be undisturbed. The state of uni- 
bna rectilinear motion declares more with respect to the body 
than the state of rest ; for the former betrays the action of a 
firce upon the body at some antecedent period ; this action 
hiFing been suspended, while its effect continues to be ob- 
Krred in the motion which it has produced. 

(93.) When the state of a body is changed from rest to 
mifcrai rectilinear motion, the action of the force is only 
■KNoentary, in which case it is called an impulse. If a body 
in nniform rectilinear motion receive an impulse in the direc- 
doD in which it is moving, the effect will be, that it will 
eoQtinne to move uniformly in the same direction, but itsT 

5* 
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velocity will be increased by the amount of speed which 
the impulse would have given it, had it been previously 
quiescent. Thus, if the previous motion be at the rate of ten 
feet in a second, and the impulse be such as would move it 
from a state of rest at five feet in a second, the velocity, 
afl^r the impulse, will be fifteen feet in a second. 
^ But if the impulse be received in a direction immediately 
opposed to the previous motion, then it will diminish the 
speed by that amount of velocity which it would give to the 
body had it been previously at rest. In the example already 
given, if the impulse were opposed to the previous motion, 
the velocity of the body after the impulse would be five feet 
in a second. If the impulse received in the direction opposed 
to the motion be such as would give to the body at rest a 
velocity equal to that with which it is moving, then the effect will 
be, that after the impulse no motion will exist ; and if the 
impulse would give it a still greater velocity, the body will be 
moved in the opposite direction with an uniform velocity 
equal to the excess of that due to the impulse over that which 
the body previously had. 

When a body in a state of uniform motion receives an 
impulse in a direction not coinciding with that of its motion, 
it will move uniformly, after the impulse, in an intermediate 
direction, which may be determined by the principles estab- 
lished for the composition of motion in the last chapter. 

Thus it appears, that whenever the state of a body is 
changed, either from rest to uniform rectilinear motion, or 
vice versa, or from one state of uniform rectilinear motion 
to another, differing from that either in velocity or direction, 
or in both, the phenomenon is produced by that peculiar 
modification of force whose action continues but for a single 
instant, and which has been called an impulse^ 

(94.) In most- cases, however, the mechanical state of a 
body is observed to be subject to a continual change or ten- 
dency to change. We are surrounded by innumerable ex- 
amples of this. A body is placed on the table. A continual 
pressure is excited on the surface of the table. This pressure 
is only the consequence of the continual tendency of the 
body to move downwards. If the body were excited by a 
force of the nature of an impulse, the effect upon the table 
would be instantaneous, and would immediately cease. It 
would, in fact, be a blow. But tl^e continuation of the pres- 
sure proves the continuation of the action of the force. 
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If the table be removed from beneath the body, the force 
which excites it, being no longer resisted, will produce motion; 
it is manifested, not as before, by a tendency to produce 
motion, but by the actual exhibition of that phenomenon. 
Now, if the-^exciting force were an impulse, the body would 
descend to the ground* with an uniform velocity. On the 
other hand, as will hereafter appear, every moment of its fall 
increases its speed, and that speed is greatest at the instant 
it meets the ground. 

A piece of iron placed at a distance from a magnet ap- 
proaches it, but not with an uniform velocity. The force 
of the magnet continues to act during the approach of the 
iron, and each moment gives it increased motion. 

(95.) The forces which are thus in constant operation, 
proceed from secret agencfes which the human mind has 
never been able to detect. All the analogies of nature prove 
that they are not the immediate results of the divine will, 
but are secondary causes, that is, effects of some more remote 
principles. To ascend to these secondary causes, and thus, 
as it were, approach one step nearer to the Creator, is the 
great business of philosophy ; and the most certain means 
for accomplishing this, is diligently to observe, to compare, 
and to classify the phenomena, and to avoid assuming the ex- 
istence of any thing which has not either been directly ob- 
served, or which cannot be inferred demonstratively from 
natural phenomena. Philosophy should follow nature, and 
not lead her. 

While the law of inertia, established by observation and 
reason, declares the inability of matter, from any principle 
resident in it, to change its state, all the phenomena of the 
universe prove that state to be in constant but regular fluc- 
tuation. There is not in existence a single instance of the 
phenomenon of absolute rest, or of motion which is absolutely 
uniform and rectilinear. In bodies, or the parts of bodies, 
there is no known instance of simple passive juxtaposition 
unaccompanied by pressure or tension, or some other " ten- 
dency to motion." Innumerable secret powers are ever at 
work, compensating, as it were, for inertia, and supplying 
the material world with a substitute for the principles of 
action and will, which give such immeasurable superiority to 
the character of life. 

(96.) The forces which are thus in continual operation, 
whose existence is demonstrated by their observed effects, 
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biU whose nature, seat, and mode of operation, are unknown 
to us, are called by the general name attractions. These 
forces are classified according to the analogies which prevail 
among their effects,- in the same manner, and according to 
the same principles, as organized beings are grouped in natu- 
ral history. In that department of natural science, when 
individuals are distributed in classes, the object is merely 
to generalise, and thereby promote the enlargement of knowl- 
edge ; but nothing is or ought to be thus assumed respecting 
the essence, or real internal constitution of the individuals. 
According to their external and observable characters and 
qualities they are classed ; and this classification should never 
be adduced as an evidence of any thing except that similitude 
of qualities to which it owed its origin. 

Phenomena are' to the natural philosopher what organized 
beings are to the naturalist. He groups and classifies them 
on the same principles, and with a like object. And as the 
naturalist gives to each species a name applicable to the 
individual beings which exhibit corresponding qualities, so 
the philosopher gives to each force or attraction a name cor- 
responding to the phenomena of which it is the cause. The 
naturalist is ignorant of the real essence or internal constitu- 
tion of the thing which he nominates, and of the manner in 
which it comes to possess or exhibit those qualities which 
form the basis of his classification ; and the natural philoso- 
pher is equally ignorant of the nature, seat, and mode of 
operation of the force which he assigns as the cause of an 
observed class of effects. - 

These observations respecting the true import of the term 
** attraction" seem the more necessary to be premised, be- 
cause the general phraseology of physical science, taken as 
language is commonly received, will seem to convey some- 
thing more. The names of the several attractions which we 
shall have to notice, frequently refer the seat of the cause 
to specific objects, and seem to imply something respecting 
its mode of operation. Thus, when we say, ** the magnet 
attracts a piece of iron," the true philosophical import of the 
words is, " that a piece of iron, placed in the vicinity of the 
magnet, will move towards it, or, placed in contact, will 
adhere to it, so that some force is necessary to separate them." 
In the ordinary sense, however, something more than this 
simple fact is implied. It is insinuated tha^ the magnet is 
the seat of the force which gives motion to the iron ; that, 
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in the production of the phenomenon, the magnet is an agent 
exerting a certain influence, of which the iron is the subject. 
Of ail this, however, there is no proof; on the contrary, since 
the magnet must move towards the iron with just as much 
force as the iron moves towards the magnet, there is as much 
reason to place the seat of the force in the iron, and consider 
it as an agent aflecting the magnet. But, in fact, the influ- 
ence which produces this phenomenon may not be resident 
in either the one body or the other. It may be imagined to 
be a property of a medium in which both are placed, or to 
arise from some third body, the presence of which is not im- 
mediately observed. However attractive these and like spec- 
ulations may be, they cannot be allowed a place in physical 
investigations, nor should consequences drawn from such 
hypotheses be allowed to taint our conclusions with their un- 
certainty. 

The student ought, therefore, to be aware, that whatever 
may seem to be implied by the language used in this science 
in relation to attractions, nothing is permitted to form the 
basis of reasoning respecting them except their effects ; and 
whatever be the common signification of the terms used, 
it is to these eflects, and to these alone, they should be re- 
ferred. 

(97.) Attractions may be primarily distributed into two 
classes ; one consisting of those which exist between the 
molecules or constituent parts of bodies, and the other be- 
tween bodies themselves. The former are sometimes called, 
for distinction, molecular or atomic attractions. 

Without the agency of molecular forces, the whole face 
of nature would be deprived of variety and beauty ; th6 uni- 
verse would be a confused heap of material atoms dispersed 
through space, without form, shape, coherence, or motion. 
Bodies would neither have the forms of solid, liquid, or air ; 
heat and light would no longer produce their wonted effects ; 
organized beings could not exist ; life itself, as connected 
with body, would be extinct Atoms of matter, whether dis- 
tant or in juxtaposition, would have no tendency to change 
their places, and all would be eternal stillness and rest. If, 
then, we are asked for a proof of the existence of molecular 
forces, we may point to the earth and to the heavens ; we 
may name every object which can be seen or felt. The 
whole material world is one great result of the influence of 
these powerful agents. 
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(98.) It has been proved (11. et seq,) that the constituent 
particles of bodies are of inconceivable minateness, and that 
they are not in immediate contact (26), but separated from 
each other by interstitial spaces, which, lik^the atoms them^ 
selves, although too small to be directly observed, yet are 
incontestably proved to exist, by observable phenomena, from 
which their existence demonstratively follows. The resist- 
ance which every body opposes to compression, proves that a 
repulsive influence prevails between the particlefs, and that 
this repulsion is the cause which keeps the atoms separate, 
and maintains the interstitial space just mentioned. Although 
this repulsion is found to exist between the molecules of all 
substances whatever, yet it has different degrees of energy in 
different bodies. This is proved by the fact, that some sub- 
stances admit of easy compression, while, in others, the exer- 
tion of considerable force is necessary to produce the smallest 
diminution in bulk. 

The space around each atom of a body, through which 
this repulsive influence extends, is generally limited, and 
immediately beyond it, a force of the opposite kind is mani- 
fested, viz. attraction. Thus, in solid bodies, the particles 
resist separation as well as compression, and the application 
of force is as necessary to break the body, or divide it into 
separate parts, as to force its particles into closer aggregation. 
It is by virtue of this attraction that solid bodies maintain 
their figure, and that their parts are not separated and scat- 
tered like those of fluids, merely by their own vtreight. This 
force is called the attraction of cohesion. 

The cohesive force acts in different substances with differ- 
ent degrees of energy : in some its intensity is very great, 
but the sphere of its ififluence apparently very limited. This 
is the case with all bodies which are hard, strong, and brittle, 
which no force can extend or stretch in any perceptible de- 
gree, and which require a great force to break or tear them 
asunder. Such, for example, is cast iron, certain stones, 
and various other substances. In some bodies, the cohesive 
force is weak, but the sphere of its action considerable. Bod- 
ies which are easily extended, without being broken or torn 
asunder, furnish examples of this. Such are Indian-rubber, 
or caoutchouc, several animal and vegetable products, and, 
in general, all solids of a soft and viscid kind. 

Between these extremes, the cohesive force may be ob- 
served in various degrees. In lead and other soft metals, 
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its sphere of action is greater, and its energy less, than in the 
former examples ; but its sphere less, and energy greater, 
than in the latter ones. It is from the influence of this force, 
and that of the repulsion, whose sphere of action is still closer 
to the component atoms, that all the varieties of form which 
we denominate hard, soft, tough, brittle, ductile, pliant, &c. 
arise. 

After having been broken, or otherwise separated, the 
parts of a solid may bo again united by their cohesion, pro- 
vided any considerable number of points be brought into suf- 
ficiently close contact. When this is done by mechanical 
means, however, the cohesion is not so strong as before their 
separation, and a comparatively small force will be sufficient 
again to disunite them. Two pieces of lead freshly cut, with 
smooth surfaces, will adhere when pressed together, and will 
require a considerable force to separate them. In the same 
manner, if a piece of Indian-rubber be torn, the parts sepa- 
rated will again cohere, by being brought together with a 
slight pressure. The uniop of the parts, in such instances, 
is easy, because the sphere' through which the influence of 
cohesion extends is considerable ; but even in bodies in which 
this influence extends through a more limited space, the co- 
hesion of separate pieces will be manifested, provided their 
surfaces be highly polished, so as to insure the near approach 
of a great number of their particles. Thus two polished 
surfaces of glass, metal, or stone, will adhere when brought 
into contact. 

In all these cases, if the bodies be disunited by mechanical 
force, they will separate at exactly the parts at which they 
had been united, so that, after their separation, no part of the 
one will adhere to the other ; proving that the force of cohe- 
sion of the surfaces brought into contact is less than that 
which naturally held the particles of each together. 

(99.) When a body is in the liquid form, the weight of its 
particles greatly predominates over their mutual cohesion, 
and, consequently, if such a body be unconfined, it will be 
scattered by its own weight ; if it be placed in any vessel, 
it will settle itself, by the force of its weight, into the lowest 
parts so that no space in the vessel below the upper surface 
of the liquid will be unoccupied. The particles of a solid 
IxkIv placed in the vessel have exactly the same tendency, 
bv reason of their weight ; but this tendency i^ resisted and 
prevented from taking effect by their strong cohesion. 
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' Although thiB cohesioD in solids is much greater than in 
liquids, and productive of more. obvious effects, yet the prin- 
ciple is not altogether unobserved in liquids. Water convert^ 
ed into vapor by heat, is divided into inconceivably minute 
partides, which ascend in the atmosphere. When it is there 
deprived of a part of that heat which gave it the vaporous 
^m, the particles, in virtue of their cohesive force, collect 
into round drops, in which form they descend to the earth. 

In the same manner, if a liquid be allowed to fall gradu- 
ally from the lip of. a vessel, it will not be dismissed in parti- 
cles indefinitely small, ab if its mass were incoherent, like 
sand or powder, but will fall in drops of considerable magni- 
tude. In proportion as the cohesive force is greater, these 
drops affect a greater size. Thus, oil and viscid liquids fall 
in large drops ; ether, alcohol, and others, in small ones. 

Two drops of rain trickling down a window pane will 
coalesce when they approach each other ; and the same phe- 
nomenon is still more remarkable, if a few drops of quick- 
silver be scattered on an horizontal plate of glass. 

It is the. cohesive principle which gives rotundity to grains 
of shot : the liquid metal is allowed to fall like rain Som a 
great elevation. In its descent, the drops become truly glob- 
ular^ and before they reach the end of their fall, they are 
hardened by cooling, so that they retain their shape. 

It is also, probably, to the cohesive attraction that we 
should assign the globular forms of all the great bodies of 
the universe ; the sun, planets, satellites, &/C., which origi- 
nally may have been in the liquid state. 

(100.) Molecular attraction is also exhibited between the 
particles of liquids and solids. A drop of water will not 
descenc^ freely when it is in contact with a perpendicular 
glass plane : it will adhere to the glass ; its descent will be 
retarded ; and if its weight be insufficient to overcome the 
adhesive force, it will remain suspended. 

If a plate of glass be placed upon the surface of water 
without being permitted to sink, it will require more force to 
raise it from the water than is sufficient merely to balance the 
weight of the glass. This shows the adhesion of the water 
and glass, and also the cohesive force with which the particles 
of the water resist separation. 

If a needle be dipped in certain liquids, a drop will remain 
suspended at its point when withdrawn fiom them : and, in 
general, when a solid body has been immersed in a liquid, and 
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i withdrawn, it is vet ; that is, Bome of the liquid has adhered 
to its surfaces. If no attraction existed l^tween the solid 
Old liquid, the solid would be in the same state after immer- 
aoD as before. This is proved by liquids and solids between 
which no attraction exists. If a piece of glass be immersed 
in mercury, it will be in the same state when withdrawn as 
before it was immersed. No mercury will adhere to it ; it will 
not be wei. 

When it rains, the person and vesture are affected only be- 
cause this attraction exists between them and water. If it 
rained mercury, none would adhere to them. 

(101.) When molecular attraction is exhibited by liquids 
pervading the interstices of porous bodies, ascending in crev- 
ices or in the bores of small tubes, it is called capillary at' 
traction. Instances of this are innumerable. Liquids are 
tfaos drawn into the pores of sponge, sugar, lamp-wick, d&c. 
The animal and vegetable kingdom furnish numerous exam- 
pies of this class of effects. 

K weight, being suspended by a dry rope, will be drawn 
q)wards through a considerable height, if the rope be moist- 
ened with a wet sponge. The attraction of the particles com- 
posing the rope for those of the water is in this case so power- 
fol, that the tension produced by several hundred weight can- 
not expel them. 

A glass tube, of small bore, being dipped in water tinged 
bj mixture with a little ink, will retain a quantity of the liquid 
suspended when withdrawn. The height of the liquid in the 
tnbe will be seen by looking througli it. It is found that the 
less the bore of the tube is, the greater will be the height of 
the column sustained. A series of such tubes fixed in the 
same frame, with their lower orifices at the same level, and 
with bores gradually decreasing, being dipped in the liquid, 
will exhibit columns gradually increasing. 

A capillary syphon is formed of a hank of cotton threads, 
one end of which is immersed in the vessel containing the 
liquid, and the other is carried into the vessel into which the 
liquid is to be transferred. The liquid may be thus drawn 
from the one vessel into the other. The same effect may be 
produced by a glass syphon with a small bore. 

(102.) It frequently happens that a molecular repulsion is 
exhibited between a solid and a liquid. If a piece of wood 
be immersed in quicksilver, the liquid will be depressed at 
that part of the surface which is near the wood ; and in like 
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manner, if it be contained in a glass vessel, it will be depress- 
ed at the edges. In a barometer tube, the surface of the 
mercury is convex, owing partly to the repulsion between the 
glass and mercury. 

All solids, however, do not repel mercury. If any golden 
Ainket be dipped in that liquid, or even be exposed for a mo- 
ment to contact with it, the gold will be instantly intermingled 
with particles of quicksilver, the metal changes its color, and 
becomes white like silver, and the mercury can only be extri- 
cated by a diflficult process. Chains, seals, rings, &/C., should 
always be laid aside by those engaged in experiments or other 
processes in which mercury is used. 

(103.) Of all the forms under which molecular force is ex- 
hibited, that in which it takes the name of affinity is attend- 
ed with the most conspicuous effects. Affinity is in chemis- 
try what inertia is in mechanics — the basis of the science. 
The present treatise is not the proper place for any detailed 
account of this important class of natural phenomena. Those 
who seek such knowledge 'are rieferred to our treatise, on 
Chemistry. Since, however, affinity sometimes influences 
the mechanical state of bodies, and affects their mechanical 
properties, it will be necessary here to state so much respect- 
ing it as to render intelligible those references which we may 
have occasion to make to such effects. 

When the particles of different bodies are brought into 
close contact, and more especially when, being in a fluid 
state, they are mixed together, their union is frequently ob- 
served to produce a compound body, differing in its qualities 
from either of the component bodies. Thus the bulk of the 
compound is oflen greater or less than the united volumes of 
the component bodies. The component bodies may be of 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, and yet the com- 
pound may be of a much higher or lower temperature. The 
components may be liquid, and the compound solid. The 
color of the compound may bear no resemblance whatever to 
that of the components. The species of molecular action be- 
tween the components, which produce these and similar ef- 
fects, is called affinity. 

(104.) We shall limit ourselves here to the statement of a 
few examples of these phenomena. 

If a pint of water and a pint of sulphuric add be mixed, 
the compound will lie considerably less than a quart. The 
density of the mixture is, therefore, greater than that which 
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would result from the mere diffusion of the particles of the one 
fluid through those of the other. The particles have a^ 
sumed a greater proximity, and therefore exhibit a mutual 
attraction. 

In this experiment, although the liquids before being mixed 
be of the temperature of the surrounding air, the mixture will 
be so intensely hot, that the vessel which contains it cannot 
be touched without pain. 

If the two aeriform fluids, called oxygen and hydrogen, be 
mixed together in a certain proportion, the compound will be 
water. In this case, the components are different from the 
compound, not merely in the one being air and the other 
liquid, but in other respects not less striking. The com- 
pound, water, extinguishes fire, and yet of the components, 
hydrogen is one of the most inflammable substances in nature, 
and the presence of oxygen is indispensably necessary to sus- 
tain the phenomenon of combustion. 

Oxygen gas, united with quicksilver, produces a compound 
of a black color, the quicksilver being white and the gas 
colorless. When these substances are combined in another 
proportion, they give a red compound. 

(105.) Having noticed the principal molecular forces, we 
ihall now proceed to the consideration of those attractions 
which are exhibited between bodies existing in masses. The 
influence of molecular attractions is limited to insensible dis- 
tances. On the contrary, the forces which are now to be 
noticed, act at considerable distances, and to the influence 
of some there is no limit, the effect, however, decreasing as 
the distance increases. 

The effect of the loadstone on iron is well known, and is 
one of this class of forces. For a detailed account of this 
fiyrce, and the various phenomena of which it is the cause, 
the reader is referred to our treatise on Magnetism. 

When glass, wax, amber, and other substances, are submit- 
ted to friction with silken or woollen cloth, they are observed 
to attract feathers, and other light bodies placed near them. 
A like effect is produced in several other ways, and is attend- 
ed with other phenomena, the discussion of which forms a 
principal part of physical science. The force thus exhib- 
*"^ 10 caUed- electricity. For details respecting it, and for 
inection with magnetism, the reader is referred to our 
88 on Electricity and Electro-magnetism. 
i6.) These attractions exist either between bodies of 
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paiticular kinds, or are developed by reducing the bodies 
which manifest them to a certain state by friction, or some 
other means. There is, however, an attraction, which is 
manifested between bodies of all species, and under all cir- 
cumstances whatever ; an attraction, the intensity of which 
is wholly independent of the nature of the bodies, and only 
depends on their masses and mutual distances. Thus, if a 
mass of metal and a mass of clay be placed in the vast abyss 
of space, at a mile asunder, they will instantly commence to 
approach each other with certain velocities. Again, if a mass 
of stone and of Wood respectively equal to the former, be 
placed at a like distance, they will also commence to approach 
each other with the same velocities as the former. This 
universal attraction, which only depends on the quantity of 
the masses and their mutual distances, is called the ** attrac- 
tion of gravitation." We shall first explain the *' law" of this 
attraction, and shall then point out some of the principal phe- 
nomena by which its existence and its law are known; 

(107.) The "law of gravitation," sometimes, from its uni- 
versality, called the " law of nature," may be explained as 
follows : 

Let us suppose two masses, A and B, in pure space^ beyond 
the influence or attraction of any other bodies, and placed in 
a state of rest, at any proposed distance fi*om each other. 
By their mutual attraction they will approach each other, but 
not with the same velocity./ 'The velocity of A will be great- 
er than that of B, in the same proportion as its mass is less 
than that of B. Thus, if the mass of B be twice that of A, 
while A approaches B through a space of two feet, B -will 
approach A through a space of one foot. Hence it follows, 
that the force with which A moves towards B is equal to the 
force with which B moves towards A (68). This is only a 
consequence of the property of inertia, and is an example of 
the equality of action and reaction, as explained in Chapter 
IV. The velocity with which A and B approach each other 
is estimated by the diminution of their distance, A B, by their 
mutual approach in a given time. Thus, if in one second A 
move towards B through a space of two feet, and in the same 
time B move towards A through the space of one foot, they 
will approach each other through a space of three feet in a 
second, which will be their relative velocity (91). 

If the mass of B be doubled, it will attract A with double 
the former force, or, what is the same, will cause A to ap- 
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proach B with double the former velocity. If the mass of B 
be trebled, it will attract A with treble the first force, and, in 
general, while the distance A B remains the same, the attrac- 
tive force of B upon A will increase or diminish in exactly 
the same proportion as the mass of B is increased or dimin- 
ished. 

In the same manner, if the mass A be doubled, it will be 
attracted by B with a double force, because B exerts the same 
degree of attraction on every part of the mass A, and any 
addition which it may receive will not diminish or otherwise 
affect the influence of B on its former mass. 

Thus it is a general law of gravitation, that so long as the 
distance between two bodies remains the same, each will at- 
tract and be attracted by the other, in proportion to its mass ; 
and any increase or decrease of the mass will cause a corre- 
sponding increase or decrease in the amount of the attraction. 

(108.) We shall now explain the law, according to which 
the attraction is changed, by changing the distance between 
the bodies. At the distance of one mile, the body B attracts 
A with a certain force. At the distance of two miles, the 
masses not being changed, the attraction of B upon A will 
be one fourth of its amount at the distance of one mile. At 
the distance of three miles, it will be one ninth of its original 
amount; at four miles, it is reduced to a sixteenth, and so 
on. The following table exhibits the diminution of the at- 
traction corresponding to the successive increase of distance : 



Distance 




1 


1 2 


\'i 


4 5 6 1 7 8 


&/C. 


Attraction 


1 


1 


1 i 


\i 


tV 1 A TjV jV I 1!^ I 


&/C. 



In ARITHMETIC, that number which is found by multiplying 
any prc^posed number by itself, is called its square. Thus 4, 
that is, 2 multiplied by 2, is the square of 2 ; 9, that is, 3 
times 3, is the square of 3 ; and so on. On inspecting the 
above table, it will be apparent, therefore, that the attraction 
of gravitation decreases in the same proportion as the square 
of Die distance from the attracting body increases, the mass 
of both bodies in this case being supposed to remain the 
same ; but if the mass of either be increased or diminished, 
the attraction will be increased or diminished in the same 
proportion. 

n09.) Hence the law of nature may be thus expressed : 
" The mutual attraction of two bodies increases in the same 
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H«li mnnftf ttma wb the earth, whkh h the phriwiWMn 

<«h«rf ^^« Ihp rguih and n «hoaki more towards each other, 

«i»d Nirri al M^mr inircniediaie point. This, in fact, is the 

'«w. «l«hnu^h II 1^ iinpnMahlo to render the motion of the 

eMth oN«rt««Mr, (if rra>*>n< which vriU easilT be understood. 

hiii«r %\] ilir b(HiH> JiTxMinii n> participate in this motionyit 

w^MiM ».^ N' dirrt^il;^ oSmt\ aW^. even though its quantity 

^t»rr •^itHv-iriith grrai lo K^ jH^rceive^ under other circtun- 

*MniH^» Will, pv^tiiii)* ftMtJo this consideration, the space 

lht^mi}h whit'h llir r-itth imuosin such a case is too minute to 

l*»^ Ihr *«ihjrf»l t%f mmimMo o)v«rrvation. It has been stated 

itO*)*!!!^! irbrit tun Unlio!* attract each other, the space 

HM«Mtj}h «bii'h Ihr gtralrr appn^aclies the lesser, bears to 

M<n« tkhmnh ^hich \W l<>.^r appmache^ the greater, the 

^ntf^ |llil|iilNMm «)« iho ntai«!« ot* the lesser bears to the mass 

9|fltMJMiMh Now Mir mass ot' the earth is more than 

||NlkNlyllttiMlMIIM) tiitirs I be mass of any body which 

« tt il MI lM m Ml im iu mirfact^ : and, therefore, if even 

tal(fM Imdhr whW» can come under observation, were to 

^mt^ «H KeigiM tlT MKI Hvt« the correspondiujr mo- 

^ \m Wtf*^ "^*^ ^ Ihrtuij^h a space K-ss than the 

WLHHH^m ' Di|t of TiUO foet, which is less than 

1^1 ^ of an inch. 
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The attraction between the earth and detached bodies on 
its Bur&ce is not only exhibited by the descent of these 
' bodies when unsupported, but by their pressure when sup- 
ported. This pressure is what is called weight. The phe- 
nomena of weight, and the descent of heavy bodies, will be 
fully investigated in the next chapter. 
(111.) It is not alone by the direct fall of bodies, that the 
■ gravitation of the earth is manifested. The curvilinear 
, motion of bodies projected in directions different from the 
1, perpendicular, is a combination of the effects of the uniform 
velocity which has been given to the projectile by the impulse 
which it had received, and the accelerated velocity which it 
receives from the earth's attraction. Suppose a body placed 
at any point l^yfig- 21., above the surface of the earth, and 
let P C be the direction of the earth's centre. If the body 
were allowed to move without receiving any impulse, it would 
descend to the earth in the direction P A, Avith an acceler- 
ated motion. But suppose <that, at the moment of its depart- 
ure from P, it receives an impulse in the direction P B, 
which would carry it to B in the time the body would fall 
frmn P to A ; then, by the composition of motion, the body 
musty at the end of that time, be found in the line B D, 
parallel to P A. If the motion in the direction of P A were 
anifisrm, the body P would, in this case, move in the straight 
line' firom P to D. But this is not the case. The velocity 
of the body in the direction P A is at first so small as to pro- 
duce very little deflection of its motion from the line P B. 
As the velocity, however, increases, this deflection increases, 
80 that it moves from P 'to D in a curve, which is convex to- 
wards P B. 

The greater the velocity of the projectile in the direction 
P B, the greater sweep the curve will take. Thus it will suc- 
cessively take the forms P D, P E, P F, &c. ; and that veloci- 
ty can be computed, which (setting aside the resistance of the 
tir) ..would cause the projectile to go completely round the 
earth, and return to the point P from which it departed. In 
this case, die body P would continue to revolve round the 
earth like the moon. Hence it is obvious, that the phenom- 
enon of the revolution of the moon round the earth, is noth- 
ing more than the combined effects of the earth's attraction, 
and the impulse which it received when launched into space 
bjr the hand of its Croator. 
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(112.) This is a great step in the analysis of the phenom- 
enon of gravitation. We have thus reduced to the same 
class two effects apparently very dissimilar — the rectilinear 
descent of a heavy body, and the nearly circular revolution 
of the moon round the earth. Hence we are conducted to 
a generalization still more extensive. 

As the moon's revolution round the earth, in an orbit 
nearly circular, is caused by the combination of the earth's 
attraction, and an original projectile impulse, so also the 
similar phenomena of the planets' revolution round the sua 
in orbits nearly circular, must be considered an effect of the 
same class, as well as the revolution of the satellites of those 
planets which -ure attended by such bodies. Although the 
orbits in which the comets move, deviate very much from 
circles, yet this does not hinder the application of the same 
principle to them, their deviation from circles not depending 
on the sun's attraction, but only on the direction and force 
of the original impulse which, put them in motion. 

(113.) We therefore conclude that gravitation is the 
principle which, as it were, animates the universe. All the 
great changes and revolutions of the bodies which compose 
our system, can be traced to or derived from this principle. 
It still remains to show how that remarkable law, by which 
this force is declared to increase or decrease in the same^pro- 
portion as the square of the distance from the attracting body 
is decreased or increased, may be verified and established. 

It has been shown, that the curvilinear path of a projectile- 
depends on, and can be derived, by mathematical reasoning, 
from the consideration of the intensity of the earth's attrac- 
tion, and the force of tlie original impulse, or the velocity of 
projection. In the same manner, by a reverse process, when 
we know the curve in which a projectile moves, we can in- 
fer the amount of the attracting force which gives the curva- 
ture to its path. In this way, from our knowledge of the 
curvature of the moon's orbit, and the velocity with which 
she moves, the intensity of the attraction which the earth 
exerts upon her can be exactly ascertained. Upon compar- 
ing this with the force of gravitation at the earth's surface, 
it is found that the latter is as many times greater than the 
former, as the square of the moon's distance is greater than 
the square of tlie distance of a body on the surface of the 
earth from its centre. 
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^14.) If thia were the only fact whieh could be brought 
foptablish the law of nature, it might be thought to be an 
scoidental relation, not necessarily characterizing the at- 
traction of gravitation. Upon examining the orbits and v» 
locities of the several planets, the same result is, however, 
obtained. It is found that the forces with which they are 
severally attracted by the sun are great, in exactly the aame 
proportion as the squares of the several numbers expressing 
their distances are small. The mutual gravitation of bodies 
on the surface of ihe earth towards each other la lost in the 
predominating force exerted by the earth upon all of them. 
Nevertheless, in some cases, this effect has not only been 
observed, but actually measured. 

A plumb-line, under ordinary circumstances, hangs in a 
direction truly vertical; but if it be near a laige mass of 
matter, as a mountain, it has been observed to tie deflected 
from the true vertical, towards the raounlain. This effect 
was observed by Dr. Maskeline near the mountain called 
Skehallien, in Scotland, and by French astronomers neai, 
Chimbora^o. For particulars of these observations, see our 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TIlRHKltTRIAL GRAVITY 

^ l|t\ ) Unv^ti'^TioN in the general name given to this 
aUi k\-iioii, l»\ w lmtt*\i*r iiiHsst*!< ol' matter it may be manifested. 
\i v\hktMU*vl in thf t'tVvct!* pnHluced by the earth upon sur- 
utiiiiiluk.; ^khUvi, It i:* oalU»d ** torn*strial gravity." 

\i itu- .tU!.u-ti\»ii \A'x\iv t»arth is tlirected towards its centre, 
ii mi.' hi Iv v\j»icuU that two phiinMines should appear not 
ii» Ik- |»Hiallil. tui ^^» iiuliiu'd to each other as to converge to 
ii |M 11111 iiiutii iU\' ^urtnor ot' the oarth. Thus, if A B and 
r IV "V '.M.. U- i\\v» ptuiiit>-linos, each will be directed to 
ihi^ ^A'UH\- O, whvio. it" their direetions were continued, they 
xwiuUk iiu'i-i lu like urn tiller, if two bodies were allowed 
u> \\\\ iioiii \ .mil K\ thev would descend in the directions 

\ \\ .oul r IV which coiiuTije to O. Observation, on the 
ioiiu.u\ Ahow:<i ihdt phiiiiMiues suspended in places not far 
ilniuii iivMii \>:u'h other are truly (xirullel ; and that bodies al- 
l\»\\v'il Ui lull, (Uvnveiul in (Kirallel lines. This apparent paral- 
U li .III ol ilu- Jiivi'lKHi ol" lerreMriul ijriivity is accounted for by 
iIk' I'lU'iJitoiii pu»iH»tiu>M which the mapiiiude of the earth 
t«* n . u. On* ^'i i uKv' U-lwvvn ihe two phi in Wines or the two 
ii*"!i».' '',».'-.■. w'l-v-'i i-v.' v\'"t;Mvv\!. If the distance between 
»»'. !»' .XX . ti. p. wv'io tOOO :vv:, tiic inclination of the lines 

V IS iikI \' l> wv'iM ju»i lUK^unT lo ;i ij-aarter of a minute, or 
i»u- M»>ili I'.iii x»i' .1 Jv'.;tve. Hut ilie viistance, incases where 
itu po ilU'liihi 1-. avNimK\L IS nexcr iireuter than, and seldom 

,» .'ivMl A . a lew >arvis; uud hence the inclination of the 
vliuAiii'ii^ V I* aiut V' O IS UM siiiull to be appreciated by any 
piuucal iMc.iMue. In the iuvestii^ation of the phenomena , 
\A i.^llm\» UkIics, we shalU theretore* assume that all the par- . 
ticU'H t»i* Ui\' same UkIv «rt> attracted in parallel directions, ^ 
|wrM'iuhoul(ir lu <ikii KoirivouttJ plane. ^ 

(lltt) 8iw)» ^ kHMMily cOf tfwrt'strial gravity increases ' 
M Ul» l^lllftir* '^' W9 dvcnNbWs, it might be expected \ 

ttnl. Ml 1 ^ "i^bes Hie earth, the tbrce which ^ 

IMHHii' ^tinuaily increasing:, and, strictly ; 

wight through which we obeerve ^^ 

« so very small a proportion to ^ 

Mnlre, that the chaiige of inten- ' 

is quite beyond any practical ^ 
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nneans of estimating it. The radius, or the distance from the 
surface of the earth to its centre, is 4000 miles. Now, sup- 
pose a body descended through the height of half a mile, a 
distance very much beyond those used in experimental in- 
quiries ; the distances from the centre, at the beginning and 
end of the fall, are then in the proportion of 8000 to 8001, and 
therefore the proportion of the force of attraction at the com- 
mencement to the force at the end, being that of the squares 
of these numbers, is 64,000,000 to 04,016,001, which, in the 
whole descent, is an increase of about one part in 4000 ; a 
quantity practically insignificant. We shall, therefore, irf 
explaining the laws of falling bodies, assume that, in the 
entire descent, tlie body is urged by a force of uniform in- 
tensity. 

Although tlie force which attracts all parts of the same 
body during its descent in a given place is the same, yet the 
force of gravity, at different parts of the earth's surface, has 
different intensities. The intensity diminishes with the lati- 
tude, so that it is greater towards the poles, and lesser to- 
wards the equator. The causes of this variation, its law, and 
the experimental proofs of it, will be explained when we 
shall treat of centrifugal force, and the motion of pendulums. 
It is sufficient merely to advert to it in this place. 

(117.) Since the earth's attraction acts separately and 
qually on every particle of matter, without regard to tlie 
nature or species of the body, it follows that all bodies, of 
whatever kind, or whatever be their masses, must be moved 
with the same velocity. If two equal particles of matter be 
placed at a certain distance above the surface of the earth, 
they will fall in parallel lines, and with exactly the same 
speed, because the earth attracts them equally. In the same 
manner, a thousand particles would fall with eciual velocities. 
Now, these circumstances will in no wise be changed, if 
(hose 1000 particles, instead of existing separately, be aggre- 
gated into two solid masses, one consisting of 900 particles, 
md the other of 10. We shall thus have a heavy body and 
1 light one, and, according to our reasoning, they must fall 
o the earth with tlie same speed. 

Common experience, however, is not .always consistent 
inth this doctrine. What are called light substances, as 
feathers,' gold-leaf, paper, &.C., are observed to fall slowly and 
rregularly, while heavier masses, as solid pieces of metal, 
(tones, d&c, fall rapidly. Nay, there arc not a few instances 
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in which the earth, instead of attracting bodies, seems to re- 
pel them, as in the case of smoke, vapors, baUoons, and other 
substances which actually ascend. We are to consider that 
the mass of the earth is not the only agent engaged in these 
phenomena. The earth is surrounded by an atmosphere 
composed of an elastic or aeriform fluid. This atmosphere 
has certain' properties, which will be explained in our treatise 
on Pneumatics, and which are the causes of the anomalous 
(^rciunstances alluded to. Light bodies rise in the atmos- 
phere, for the same reason that a piece of cork rises from the 
bottom of a vessel of water ; and other light bodies fall more 
slowly than heavy ones, for the same reason that an egg in 
water falls to the bottom more slowly than a leaden bullet. 
This treatise is not the place to give a direct explanation of 
these phenomena. It will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to show, that, if there were no atmosphere, all bodies, 
heavy and light, would fall at the same rate. This may easily 
be accomplished by the aid of an air-pump. Having, by that 
instrument, abstracted the air from a tall glass vessel, we are 
enabled, by means of a wire passing air-tight through a hole 
in the top, to let fall several bodies from the top of the ves- 
sel to the bottom. These, whether they be feathers, paper, 
gold-leaf, pieces of money, &/C., all descend with the same 
speed, and' strike the bottom at the same moment. 

(118.) Every one who has seen, a heavy body fall from a 
height, has witnessed the fact that its velocity increases as it 
approaches the ground. But if this were not observable by 
^e eye, it would be betrayed by the effects. It is well 
known, that the force with which a body strikes the ground 
increases with the height from whence it has fallen. This 
force, however, is proportional to the velocity which it has at 
the moment it meets the ground, and therefore this velocity 
increases with the height 

When the observations on attraction in the last chapter 
are well understood, it will be evident that the velocity which 
a body has acquired in falling from any height, is the accu- 
mulated effects of the attraction of terrestrial gravity during 
the whole time of the fall. Each instant of the fall a new 
impulse is given to the body, from which it receives addition- 
al velocity ; and its final velocity is composed of the aggrega- 
tion of all the small increments of velocity which are thus 
communicated. As we are at present to ^ suppose the intensi- 
ty of the attraction invariable, it will follow that the Telocity 
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commanicated to the body in each instant of time will be 
the same, and therefore that the whole quantity of velocity 
produced or accumulated at the end of any time is propor^ 
tional to the length of that time. Thus, if a certain Telocity 
be produced in a body haying fallen for one second, twice 
that Telocity will be produced when it has fallen for two 
seconds, thrice that Telocity in three seconds, and so on. 
Such is the fundamental principle or characteristic of tadformr 
ly accelerated motion, 

(119.) In examining the circumstances of the descent of a 
body, the time of the fall, and the velocity at each instant of 
that time, are not the only things to be attended to. The 
spaces through which it falls in given intervals of time, count- 
ed either from the commencement of its fall, or from any 
proposed epoch of the descent, are equally important objects 
of inquiry. To estimate the space in reference to the time 
and the final velocity, we must consider that this space has 
been moved through with varying speed. From a state of 
rest at the beginning of the fall, the speed gradually increases 
with the time, and the final velocity is greater still than that 
which the lx>dy had at any preceding instant during its de- 
scent. We cannot, therefore, directly appreciate the space 
moved through in this case by the time and final velocity. 
But, as the velocity increases uniformly with the time, we 
shall obtain the average speed, by finding that which the 
body had in the middle of the interval which elapsed between 
the beginning and end of the fall, and thus the space through 
which the body has actually fallen is that through which it 
would move in the same time with this average velocity uni- 
ftmolly continued. 

But since the velocity which the body receives in any time, 
ooanted from the beginning of its descent, is in the propor- 
tion of that time, it follows that the velocity of the body afler 
htlf the whole time of descent is half the final velocity. 
hpm whence it appears, that the height from which a body 
tm bx any proposed time is equal to the space through which 
%'tbdf wonid move in the same time with half the final ve- 
Mitf , end it is therefore equal to half the space which would 
|Kiy|M^A9eagh in the same time with the final velocity. 
iiBIM^'^*%&W8, from this reasoning, that between the 

hi, the height, the time, and the final velocity, 
•l^ the invjestigation of the phenomena 6f fall- 
Ire are two fixed relations : JFHrst, the time, 
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counted from the beginning of the fall, and the final Telocity, 
are proportional the one to the other ; so that as one in- 
creases, the other increases in the same proportion. 8eo 
andiy, the height being equal to half the space which would 
be moved through in the time of the fall, with the final veloci- 
ty ^ must hare a fixed proportion to these two quantities^ yiz. 
the time and the final velocity, or must be proportional to the 
product of the two numbers which express them. 

But since the time is always proportional to the final ve- 
locity, they may be expressed by equal numbers, and the 
product of equal numbers is the square of either of them. 
Hence the product of the numbers expressing the time and 
final velocity is equivalent to the square of the number express- 
ing the time, or to the square of the number expressing the 
final velocity. Hence we infer, that the height is always 
proportional to the square of the time of the fall, or to the 
square of the final velocity. 

(121.) The use of a few mathematical characters will ren- 
der these results more distinct, even to students not conver- 
sant with mathematical science. Let S express the height 
fi-om which the body falls, V the final velocity, and T the 
time of the fall, and let the square of any of these quantities, 
or rather of their numerical expressions, be signified by plac- 
ing the figure 2 over them ; thus, T^ or V^. The sign X 
between two numbers signifies that they are to be multiplied 
together. These being premised, the results of the reason- 
ing in which we have been just engaged, may be expressed 
as follows : 



V increases proportionally with T 
S - - - - ' VXT 
S - - - - - T2 
S V2 



1 
2 
3 
4 



The theorems [3] and [4] follow from [1] and [2] ; for 
since by [1] T is proportional to V, it may be put for V in 
[2], and by this substitution V X T becomes T X T or T^. 
In the same manner and for the same reason, V may be 
put for T, by which V X T becomes V X V, or V^. 

By these formularies, if the height through which a body 
falls freely in one second be known, the height through 
which it will fall in any proposed time may be computed. 
For since the height is proportional to the square of tlie 
time the height through which it will fall in two seconds wiii 
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be fofur times that which it falls through in ont second. In 
thrtt seconds it will fall through rdne times that space ; in 
fowr seconds, nxtttn times ; \xkjive seconds, twenty-five times ; 
and so on. The following, therefore, is a general rule to 
find the height through which a body will fsill in any given 
time : *' Reduce the given time to seconds, take the square 
of the number of seconds in it, and multiply the height 
through which a body falls in one second by that number ; 
the result will be the height sought.'' 

The following table exhibits the heights and correspond- 
ing times as far as 10 seconds : 



Time |1|234 5 6 7|8 9 10 


Height 1|4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 100 



Each unit in the numbers of the first row expresses a sec- 
ond of time, and each unit in those of the second row ex- 
presses the height through which a body falls freely in a 
second. 

(122.) If a body fall continually for several successive 
seconds, the spaces which it falls through in each succeeding 
second have a remarkable relation among each other, which 
may be easily deduced from the preceding table. Taking 
the space moved through in the first second still as our unit, 
four times that space will be moved through in the first two 
seconds. Subtract from this 1, the space moved through 
in the first second, and the remainder 3 is the space through 
which the body falls in the second second. In like manner 
if 4, the height fallen through in the first two seconds, be 
sablxacted from 9, the height fallen through in the first 
three seconds, the remainder 5 will be the space fallen 
through in the third second. To find the space fallen through 
in the fourth second, subtract 9, the space fallen through 
in the first three seconds, from 16, the space fallen through 
in the first four seconds, and the result is 7, and so on. 

It thus i^pears that if the space fallen through in the first 

fleeond be called 1, the spaces described in the second, third, 

fimrth, fifth, dDc. seconds, will be expressed by the odd num- 

ben respectively, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. This places in a striking 

imiiit or new the accelerated motion of a falling body, the 

oved through in each succeeding second being con- 

icreased. 

If Telocity be estimated by the space through which 
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the body would move uniformly in one second, then the final 
telocity of a body falling for one second will be 3 ; for with 
that final velocity the body would in one second move through 
twice the height through which it has fallen. 

(124.) Since the final velocity increases in the same pro- 
portion as the time, it follows that ailer two seconds it is 
twice its amount afler one, and afler three seconds thrice 
that, and so on. Thus the following table exhibits the final 
velocities corresponding to the times of descent : 



Time 12 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 


9 10 


Final velocity 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 | 16 


18|20 



The numbers in the second row express the spaces through 
which a body with the final velocity would move in one 
second, the unit being, as usual, the space through which a 
body falls freely in one second. 

(126.) Having thus developed theoretically the laws which 
characterize the descent of bodies, falling freely by the force 
of gravity, or by any other uniform force of the same kind, 
it is necessary that we should show how these laws can be 
exhibited by actual experiment. There are some circum- 
stances attending the fall of heavy bodies which would ren- 
der it difficult, if not impossible, to illustrate, by the direct 
observation of this phenomenon, the properties which have 
been explained in this chapter. A body falling freely by 
the force of gravity, as we shall hereafter prove, descends 
in one second of time through a height of about 16 feet ; 
in two seconds, it would, therefore, fall through four times 
that space, or 64 feet ; in three seconds, through 9 times 
the height, or 144 feet ; and, in four seconds, through 256 
feet. In order, therefore, to be enabled to observe the phe- 
nomena for only four seconds, we should command an height 
of at least 256 feet. But further ; the velocity at the end 
of the first second would be at the rate of 32 feet per second ; 
at the end of the second second, it would be 64 feet per 
second ; and tbwards the end of the fall, it would be about 
120 feet per second. It is evident that this great degree of 
rapidity. woWd be a serious impediment to accurate observa- 
tion, even though we should be able to command the requi- 
site height. 

It occurred to Mr. George Attwood, a mathematician sod 
natural philosopher of the last century, that "all the phenoitiena 
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of falling bodies might be experimentally exhibited and ac- 
curately observed, if a force of the same kind as gravity, viz. 
an uniformly accelerating force, be used, but of a much less 
intensity ; so that, while the motion continues to be governed 
by the same laws, its quantity may be so much diminished, 
that the final velocity, even after a descent of many seconds, 
shall be so moderated as to admit of most deliberate and 
exact observation. This being once accomplished, nothing 
more would remain but to find the height through which 
a body would fall in one second, or, what is the same, the 
proportion of the force of gravity to the mitigated but uni- 
formly by accelerating force thus substituted for it. 

(126.) To realize this notion, Attwood constructed a 
wheel turning on its axle with very little friction, and hav- 
ing a groove on its edge to receive a string. Over this 
wheel, and in the groove, he placed a fine silken cord, to 
the ends of which were attached equal cylindrical weights. 
Thus placed, the weights perfectly balance each other, and 
no motion ensues. To one of the weights he then added 
a small quantity, so as to give it a slight preponderance. 
The loaded weight now began to descend, drawing up on 
the other side the unloaded weight. The descent of the 
loaded weight, under these circumstances, is a motion ex- 
actly of the same kind as the descent of a heavy body 
falling freely by the force of gravity ; that is, it increases 
according to the same laws, though at a very diminished 
rate. To explain this, suppose that the loaded weight de- 
scends from a state of rest through one inch in a second ; 
it will descend through 4 inches in two seconds, through 9 in 
three, through 16 in four, and so on. Thus, in 20 seconds, 
it would descend through 400 inches, or 33 feet 4 inches — 
& height which, if it were necessary, could easily be com- 
manded. 

It might, perhaps, be thought, that, since the weights sus- 
pended at the ends of the thread are in equilibrium, and 
therefore have no tendency either to move or to resist mo- 
tion, the additional weight placed upon one of them ought to 
descend as rapidly as it would if it were allowed to fall freely 
and unconnected with them. It is very true that this weight 
will receive from the attraction of the earth the same force 
iirben placed upon one of the suspended weights, as it would 
If it were disengaged from them ; but in the consequences 
Which ensue, there is this difference. If it were unconn< 
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ed with tbe suapended weights, the whole faroe i m p rc a B c d 
«|KNi k would be expended in accelerating its descent ; baty 
heiBg connected whh the equal weights which snslain each 
•Iher in eqnilibrinm, by the silken cord passing over the 
whed, the nrce whidi is impressed upon the added weight 
ipcnpended, not, as befcre, in giTUig Telocity to the added 
vdRut alone, but to it together with the two eqoal weichts 
appended to the string, one <^ which descends with the tMed 
weight, and the other rises on the opposite ade of the whed. 
Hmce, setting aside any e^ct which the wheel ilaeif pro- 
duces, the Telocity of the descent must be lessened just in 
proportion as the mass amcng which the impressed nrce is 
to be distributed is increased ; and therefore the rate of the 
fiJl bears to that of a body falling freely the same proportion 
as the added weight bears to the sum of the masses of the 
equal suspended weights and the added weight. Thus the 
smaller the added weight is, and the greater the equal sus- 
pended weights are, the slower will the rate of descent be. 

To render the circumstances of the fall conTeniently ob- 
serrable, a Tertical shaft (see ^. 24.) is usuaDy proTided, 
which is placed behind the descending weight. This pillar 
is diTided into inches and halTes, and, of course, may be still 
more minutely graduated, if necessary. A stage to receive 
the falling weight is movable on this pillar, and capable of 
being fixed in any proposed poeition by an adjusting screw. 
A |)ondulum vibrating seconds, the beat of which ought to be 
very audible, is placed near the observer. The loaded weight 
being thus allowed to descend for any proposed time, or from 
any required height, all the circumstances of the descent 
may be accurately observed, and the several laws already 
explained in this chapter may be experimentally verified. 

(1*27.) The laws which govern the descent of bodies by 
gravity, being reversed, will be applicable to the ascent of 
iHKlies projected upwards. If a body be projected directly 
upwards with any given velocity, it will rise to the height 
from wind) it should have fallen to acquire that velocity. The 
earth's attraction will, in thb case, gradually deprive the 
body of the Telocity which is communicated to it at ihe mo- 
ment at which it is projected. Consequently, the phenome- 
vill be that of retarded moiiom. At each part of its 
*Mim the same velocity which it would have 
lo the same place from the highest point to 
HtBoe it is clear, that all the particulars 
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relative to the ascent of bodies may be immediately inferred 
from those of their descent, and therefore this subject de- 
mands np further notice. 

To complete the inrestigation of the phenomena of falling 
bodies, it would now only remain to explain the method of 
ascertaining the exact height through which a body would 
descend in one second, if unresisted by the atmosphere, or 
any other disturbing cause. As the solution of this problem, 
however, requires the aid of principles not yet explained, it 
must ftr the present be postponed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE MOTION OF BODIES ON INCLINED PLANES AND CURVES. 

(128.) In the last chapter, we investigated the phenomena 
of bodies descending freely in the vertical direction, and de- 
termined the laws which govern, not their motion alone, but 
that of bodies urged by any uniformly accelerating force 
whatever. We shall now consider some of the most ordinary 
cases in which the free descent of bodies is impeded, and 
the effects of their gravitation modified. 

(129.) If a body, urged by any forces whatever, be placed 
upon a hard, unyielding surface, it will evidently remain at 
rest, if the resultant (76) of all the forces which are applied 
to it be directed perpendicularly against the surface. In 
this case, the effect produced is pressure, but no motion en- 
sues. If only one force act upon the body, it will remain a^ 
rest, provided the direction of that force be perpendicular to 
the surface. 

But the effect will be different, if the resultant of the 
fiMTces which are applied to the body be oblique to the sur- 
fikce. In that case, this resultant, which, for simplicity, may 
be taken as a single force, may be considered as mechanically 
equivalent to two forces (76), one in the direction of the 
surfiice, and the other perpendicular to it. The latter ele- 
ment will be resisted, and will produce a pressure ; the former 
will cause the body to move. This will perhaps be more 
clearly apprehended by the aid of a diagram. 

Let A B, Jig. 26., be the surface, and let P be a particle 
of matter pla^ upon it, and urged by a force in the direo* 
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tioD P D, peqiendicalar to A B. It is manifest, that this 
force can on)j press the particle P against A B, bat cannot 
gire it any motion. 

But let us suppose, that the force which urges P is in a 
direction P F, oblique to A B. Taking P F as the diagonal 
of a parallelogram, whose sides are P D and P C (74), the force 
P F is mechanically equivalent to two forces, expressed by 
the lines P D and P C. But P D, being perpendiciUar to A B, 
pnoduces pre^i^ure without motion, and P C, being in the 
direction of A B. prt-Hiuces motion without pressiure. Thus 
the effect of tho force P F is distributed between motion and 
pressure in a certain proportion, which depends on the ob- 
liquity of its direction to that of the surface. The two ex- 
treme cases are. 1. When it is in the direction of the surface; 
it then produces motion without pressure : and, 2. When 
it is perpend iciUar to the surface : it then produces pressure 
without motion. In all intermediate directions, however, it 
will produce both these effects. 

( IdO.) It will be very apparent, that the more oblique the 
direction of the force P F is to A B, the greater will be that 
part of it which produces motion, and the less will that be 
which produces pressure. This will be evident by inspecting 
<Wf. 'Ai. In this ticure, tho line P F. which represents the 
force, is c\\ual to P F in *>• '^>. But P D, which expresses 
tho |*r\^ssure, is less in ^V. '•^^. than in ^>. 'io., while P C, 
which expresses tho nioiiv^n, is jiroaior. So long, then, as 
the obliquity of the diroctions of tho surface and the force 
remain unchanirtH). so K^iiar will tho distribution of the force 
between motii^n and pressure remain tho same : and there- 
fore, if the force itself remain tho sanvi''. tho parts of it which 
produce motion and pTessurt-" « ill Ix* resj^^ctively equal. 

(131.) These general principles boin£ understood, no dif- 
ficolty can arise in api^lying them to tl)o nnition of bodies 
lugied on inciined pianos or curves by tln^ force of gravity. 
If a body he placed on an unyielding horizontal plane, it 
will KMim at ram, producing a pressure on the plane equal 
to tlw total umuM of hs might For. in this case, the force 
'hioh Mg M tly kMlj being that of terreisirial gravity, its 

BOlioa is votioal^^n^ thei^foit' perpendicular to the'hori- 

1^ plaiM* 

to *f lb« ^ |j^ placed upon a plane A B, 

f ^ I foroe of gravity, then, accord- 

' i {iiS^), tk^ weight of the body 



r 
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win be distributed into two parts, P C and P D ; one, P D, pro- 
ducing a pressiire on the plane A B, and the other, P C, produc- 
ing motion down the plane. Since the obliquity of the perpen- 
dicular direction P F of the weight to that of the plane A B 
must be the same on whatever part of the plane the weight 
may be placed, it follows (130), that the proportion P C of 
the weight which urges the body down the plane, must be 
the same throughout its whole descent. 

(132.) Hence- it may easily be inferred, that the force 
down dw plane is uniform ; for since the weight of the body 
P 18 always the same, and since its proportion to that part 
which urges it down the plane is tne same, it follows that 
the quantity of this part cannot vary. The motion of a heavy 
body down an inclined plane is therefore an uniformly accel- 
erated motion, and is characterized by all the properties of 
uniformly accelerated motion, explained in the last chapter. 

Since P F represents the force of gravity, that is, the force 
with which the body would descend freely in the vertical 
direction, and P C the force with which it moves down the 
plane, it follows that a body would fall freely in the vertical 
direction from P to F in the same time as on the plane it 
would move from P to C. In this manner, therefore, when 
the height through which a body would fall vertically is known, 
the space through which it would descend in the same time 
down any given inclined plane may be immediately deter- 
mined. For let A B, jig. 25., be the given inclined plane, 
and let P F be the space through which the body would fall 
in one second. From F draw F C perpendicular to the plane, 
and the space P C is that through which the body P will fall 
in one second on the plane. 

(133.) As the angle BAH, which measures the elevation 
of the plane, is increased, the obliquity of the vertical direc- 
tion P F with the plane is also increased. Consequently, 
according to what has been proved (130), it follows, that, as 
the elevation of the plane is increased, the force which urges 
the body down the plane is also increased, and as the eleva- 
tion is diminished, the force suffers a corresponding diminu- 
tioQ. The two extreme cases are, 1. When the plane is 
raised until it becomes perpendicular, in which case the 
weight is permitted to fall freely, without exerting any pres^ 
sure upon the plane ; and, 2. When the plane is depressed 
ontii it becomes horizontal, in which case the whole weight 
ia sopported, and there is no motion. - 
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From these circumstances it follows, that, by means of an 
inclined plane, we can obtain an uniformly accelerating force 
of any magnitude less than that of gravity. 

We have here omitted, and shall for the present in every 
instance omit, the effects of friction^ by which the motion 
down the plane is retarded. Having first investigated the 
mechanical properties of bodies supposed,. to be free from 
friction, we shall consider friction separately, and show bow 
the present results are modified by it. 

(134.) The accelerating forces on different inclined {danes 
may be compared by the principle explained in (131). Let 
^gs. 25. and 26. be two inclined planes, and take the lines 
P F in each figure equal, both expressing the force of gravity, 
then P C will b^ the force which in each case urges the body 
down the plane. 

As the force down an inclined plane is less than that 
which urges a body falling freely in the vertical direction, 
the space through which the body must fall to attain a certain 
final velocity must be just so much greater as the acceler- 
ating force is less. On this principle we shall be able to de- 
termine the final velocity in descending through any space 
on a plane, compared with the final velocity attained in fall- 
ing freely in the vertical direction. Suppose the body P, 
Jig, 27., placed at the top of the plane, and from H draw 
the perpendicular H C. If B H represent the force of grav- 
ity, B C will represent the force down the plane (131). In 
order that the body moving down the plane shall have a final 
velocity equal to that of one which has fallen freely from 
B to H, it will be necessary that it should move from B down 
the plane, through a space which bears the same proportion 
to B H as B H does to B C. But since the triangle A B H 
is in all respects similar to H B C, only made upon a larger 
scale, the line A B bears the same proportion to B H as B H 
bears to B C. Hence, in falling on the inclined plane from 
B to A, the final velocity is the same as in falling freely firom 
BtoH. 

It is evident that the same will be true at whatever level 
an horizontal line be drawn. Thus, if I K be horizontal, 
the final velocity in falling on the plane from B to I will 
be the same as the final velocity in falling freely from B 
toK. 

(135.) The motion of a heavy body down a curve differs in 
an important respect from the motion down an inclined plane. 
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Every part of the plane being equally inclined to the verti- 
cal direction, the effect of gravity in the direction of the 
plane is uniform ; and, consequently, the phenomena obey all 
the established laws of uniformly accelerated motion. If, 
however, we suppose the line B A, on which the body P 
descends, to be curved, as in Jig, 28, the obliquity of its di- 
rection at different parts, to the direction P F of gravity, 
will evidently vary. In the present instance, this obliquity 
is greater towards B and less towards A, and hence the 
part of the force of gravity which gives motion to the body is 
greater towards B than towards A (130). The force, there- 
fore, which urges the body, instead of being uniform, as in 
the inclined plane, is here gradually diminished. The rate 
of this diminution depends entirely on the nature of the curve, 
and can be deduced from the properties of the curve by 
mathematical reasoning. The details of such an investiga- 
tion are not, however, of a sufficiently elementary character 
to allow of being introduced with advantage into this treatise. 
We must therefore limit ourselves to explain such of the re- 
salts as may be necessary for the developement of the other 
parts of the science. 

(136.) When a heavy body is moved down an inclined 
plane by the force of gravity, the plane has been proved to 
sustain a pressure, arising from a certain part of the weight 
P T),fig. 25., which acts perpendicularly to the plane. This 
is also the case in moving down a curve such as B A, Jig, 28. 
In this case, also, the whole weight is distributed between that 
part which is directed down the curve, and that which, being 
perpendicular to the curve, produces a pressure upon it. 
There is, however, another cause which produces a pressure 
iqNMi the curve, and which has no operation in the case of 
the inclined plane. By the property of inertia, when a body 
is pat in motion in any direction, it must persevere in that 
direction, unless it be deflected from it by an efficient force. 
In the motion down an inclined plane, the direction is never 
changed, and therefore, by its inertia, the falling body retains 
all. the motion impressed upon it continually in the same 
direction ; but when it descends upon a curve, its direction 
is constantly varying, and the resistance of the curve being 
the deflecting cause, the curve must sustain a pressure equal 
to that force which would thus be capable of continually de- 
flecting the body from the rectilinear path in which it would 
move in virtue of its inertia. This pressure entirely depends 
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on the cuiratiire of the path in which the hody is constrtin- 
ed to move, and on its inertia, and is therefore altogether in- 
dependent of the weight, and would, in fact, exist if the weight 
were without effect 

(137.) This pressure has been denominated tmtrifugai 
force, because it eviiices a tendency of the movin'g body to 
Hy from the centre of the curve in which it is moved. Its 
quantity depends conjointly on the velocity of the motion and 
the curvature of the path through which the body is moved. 
As circles may be described with every degree of .curvature, 
according to the length of the radius, or the distance from 
their circumference to their - centre, it follows that, whatever 
be the curve in which the body moves, a circle can always be 
assigned which has the same curvature as is found at any 
proposed point of the given curve. Such a circle is called 
" the circle of curvature" at that point of the curve ; and as 
all curves, except the circle, vary their degrees of curvature 
at different points, it follows that different parts of the same 
curve will have different circles of curvature. It is evident 
that the greater the radius of a circle is, the less is its curvature : 
thus the circle with the radius A B, jig. 29., is more curved 
than that whose radius is C D, and that in the exact proportion 
of the radius C D to the radius A B. The radius of the circle 
of curvature for any part of a curve is called " the radius of 
curvature" of that part. 

(138.) The centrifugal pressure increases as the radius of 
curvature increases; but it also has a dependence on the 
velocity with which the moving body swings round the centre 
of the circle of curvature. This velocity is estimated either 
by the actual space through which the body moves, or by the 
angular velocity of a line drawn from the centre of the circle 
to the moving body. That body carries one end of this 
line with it, while the other remains fixed at the centre. As 
this angular swing round the centre increases, the centrifugal 
pressure increases. To estimate the rate at which this pres- 
sure in general varies, it is necessary to multiply the square 
of the number expressing the angular velocity by that which 
expresses the radius of curvature, and the force increases in 
the same proportion as the product thus obtained. 

(139.) We have observed that the same causes which pro- 
duce pressure on a body restrained, will produce motion if the 
body be free. Accordingly, if a body be moved by any efficient 
cause in a curve, it will, by reason of the centrifugal force, 
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Itifvffy and the moring force with which it will thus retieal 
fron the centre round which it is whirled, will he a meaaorv 
of tae centrifugal force. Upon this principle an ai^Mratus 
called a whirling tabic has been constructed, for the purpose 
of exaibiting experimental illustrations of the laws of centrif- 
ugal force. By this machine we are enabled to place any 
proposed weights at any given distances from centres round 
which they are whirled, either with the same angular velocity, 
or with velocities having a certain proportion. Threads at- 
tached to the whirling weights are carried to the centres round 
which they respectively revolve, and there, passing over pul- 
leys, are connected with weights which may be varied at 
pleasure. When the whirling weights fly from their respec- 
tive centres, by reason of the centrifugal force, they draw up 
the weights attached to the other ends of the threads, and the 
amount of the centrifugal force is estimated by the weight 
which it is capable of raising. 

With this instrument the following experiments may be 
exhibited : — 

Exp. 1. Equal weights whirled with the same velocity at 
equal distances from the centre raise the same weight, and 
therefore have the same centrifugal force. 

Exp. 2. Equal weights whirled with the same angular 
Telocity at distances from the centre in the proportion of one 
to two, will raise weights in the same proportion. Therefore 
the centrifugal forces are in that proportion. 

Exp. 3. Equal weights whirled at equal distances with 
•ngular velocities which are as one to two, will raise weights 
U one to four ; that is, as the squares of the angular velocities. 
Therefore the centrifugal forces are in that proportion. 

Exp. 4. Equal weights whirled at distances which are as 
'two to three, with angular velocities which are as one to two, 
will raise weights which are as two to twelve ; that is, as the 
products of the distances two and three, and the squares, one 
and four, of the angular velocities. Hence the centrifugal 
forees are in this proportion. 

The centrifugal force must also increase as the mass of the 
kody moved increases ; for, like attraction, each particle of the 
moving body is separately and equally affected by it. Hence 
a doable mass, moving at the same distance, and with the 
same velocity, will have a double force. The following ex- 
periment verifies this : — 

Eip. 6. If weights, which are as one to two, be whirled at 
8 



t s with the same velocity, they will laise weights 

' coDsideratioD of centrifiiga] force proves that 
observed to move in a curvilinear path, dooie 
„ae must exist which prevents it from Ayiog off, 
I rfi _. iiompela it to revolve rounii the centre. If the body 
uE coDuccted with the centre by a thread, cord, or rod, then 
the effect of the centritiigal force is to give tension to the 
thread, cord, or rod. If an unyielding curved surface be 
placed on the convex side of the path, then the force will 
produce pressure on this surface. But if a body is observed 
to move in a curve without any visible material connection 
with its centre, and without any obstruction on the convex 
side of its path to resist its retreat, as is the case with the 
motions of thp planets round the sun, and the satellites round 
the planels, it is usual to assign the cause to the attraction of 
the body which occupies the centre : in the present instance, 
the sun is that body, and it is customary to say that the at- 
traction of the sun, neutralizing the effects of the centrifugal 
force of the planets, retains them in their orbits. We have 
elsewhere animadverted on the inaccurate and unphilosophi- 
cal style of this phraseology, in which terms are admitted 
which intimate not only an unknown cause, but assign its 
seat, and intimate something of its nature. All that we 
are entitled to declare in this case is, that a motion is con- 
tinually impressed upon the planet ; that this motion is direct- 
ed towards the sun ; that it counteracts the centrifiigal force ; 
but from whence this motion proceeds, whether it be a virtoe 
resident in the sun, or a property of the medium or fipace 
in which both aun and planets are placed, or whatever other 
influence may be its proximate cause, we ,are altogether ig- 
norant 

(141.) Numerous exunples of the effects of centrifhgal 
force may be produced. 

If a stone or other weight be placed in a sling, whidi if 
whirled round by the hand in a direction peipendicolar to tha 
ground, the stone will not fall out of the sling, even whoa, it 
is at the top of its circuit, and, consequently, has rto sunxxt 
beneath it. The centrifugal force, in this case, acting from 
the hand, which is the centre of rotation, is greater than the 
weight of the body, and therefore prevents its fall. 

In like manner, a glass of water may be whirled eo rapidly, 
that, eten when die mouth of the glass is presented down- 
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walls, the water will still be retained in it by the centrifugal 
force. 

If a bucket of water be suspended by a number of threads, 
and these threads be twisted by turning round the backet 
many times in the same direction, on allowing the cords to 
untwist, the bucket will be whirled rapidly round, and the 
water will be observed to rise on its sides and sink at its 
centre, owing to the centrifugal force with which it is driven 
from the centre. This effect might be carried so far, that 
all the water would flow over, and leave the bucket nearly 
empty. 

(142.) A carriage, or horseman, or pedestrian, passing a 
comer, moves in a curve, ^d suffers a centrifugal force, which 
increases with the velocity, and which impresses on the body 
a force directed from the corner. An animal causes its weight 
to resist this force, by voluntarily inclining its body towards 
the comer. In this case, let A B,Jig. 30., be the body ; C D 
is the direction of the weight perpendicular to the ground, 
and C F is the direction of the centrifugal force parallel to 
the ground and from the corner. The body A B is inclined . 
to the comer, so that the diagonal force (74), which is me- 
chanically equivalent to the weight and centrifugal force, shall 
be in the direction C A, and shall therefore produce the pres- 
sure of the feet upon the ground. 

As the velocity is increased, the centrifugal force is also 
increased, and therefore a greater inclination of the body is 
necessary to resist it. We accordingly find that the more 
rapidly a comer is turned, the more the animal inclines his 
body towards it 

A carriage, however, not having voluntary motion, cannot 
make this compensation for the disturbing force which is call- 
ed into existence by the gradual change of direction of the 
motion ; consequently it will, under certain circumstances, be 
OTertnmed, falling, of course, outwards, or from the corner. If 
A B be the carriage, and C, fg 31., the place at which the 
weight is principally collected, this point C will be under the 
influence of two forces ; the weight, which may be represent- 
ed by the perpendicular C D, and the centrifugal force, which 
will be represented by a line C F, which shall have the same 
proportion to C D as the centrifugal force has to the weight. 
Now the combined effect of these two forces will be the same 
as the effect of a single force, represented by C G. Thus 
the pressure of the carriage on the road is brought nearer to 
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the oater wheel B. If the centrifugal ibrce bear the same 
proportion to the weight as C F (or D B),^^. 32., bears to 
C D, the whole pressure is thrown upon the wheel B. 

If the centrifugal fi>rce bear to the weight a greater pro* 
portion than D B has to C D, then the line C F, which r^re- 
sents it, J^. 33., will be greater than D B. The diagonal 
C G, which represents the combined effects of the weigli and 
centrifugal force, will in this case pass outside the wheel B, 
and therefore this resultant will be unresisted. To perceive 
how far it will tend to overturn the carriage, let the force C 6 
be resolved into two, one in the direction of C B, and the 
other C K, perpendicular to C B. The former C B will be 
resisted by the road, but the latter C K will tend to lift the 
carriage over the external wheel. If the velocity and the 
curvature of the course be continued for a sufficient time to 
enable this force C K to elevate the weight, so that the line of 
direction shall fall on B, the carriage will be overthrown. 

It is evident from what has been now stated, that the 
chances of overthrow under these circumstances depend on 
the proportion of B D to C D, or, what is to the same purpose, 
of the distance between the wheels to the height of the prin- 
cipal seat of the load. It will be shown in the next chapter, 
that there is a certain point, called the centre of gravity, at 
which the entire weight of the vehicle and its load may be 
conceived to be concentrated. This is the point which in the 
present investigation we have marked C. The security of 
the carriage, therefore, depends on the greatness of the dis- 
tance between the wheels, and the smallness of the elevation 
of the centre of gravity above the road ; for either or both of 
these circumstances will increase the proportion of B D to C D. 

(143.) In the equestrian feat exhibited in the ring at the 
amphitheatre, when the horse moves round with the performer 
standing on the saddle, both the horse and rider incline con- 
tinually towards the centre of the ring, and the inclination 
increases with the velocity of the motion :. by this inclination 
their weights eoiuiteract the effect of the centrifugal force, 
exactly as in the case already mentioned- (142). 

(144.) If a body be allowed to fall by its weight down t 
convex surface, such as A B^fig. 34., it would continue upon 
the surface until it arrive at B, but for the effect of the cen- 
trifugal force : this, giving it a motion from the centre of the 
curve, will cause it to quit the curve at a certain point C, 
which can be easily found by mathematical computation. 
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(145.) The most remarkable and important manifestation 
of centrifugal force is obsenred in the effects produced by 
the rotation of the earth upon its axis. Let the circle in 

' Jig, 35. represent a section of the earth, A B being the axis 
on which it revolves. This rotation causes the matter which 
composes the mass of the earth, to revolve in circles round 
the different points of the axis as centres at the various dis- 
tances at which the component parts of this mass are placed. 
As they all revolve with the same angular velocity, they will 
be affected by centrifugal forces, which will be greater or less 
in proportion as their distances from the centre are greater 
or less. Consequently the parts of the earth which are 
situated about the equator, D, will be more strongly af* 
fected by centrifugal force than those about the poles, A B. 
The effect of this difference has been that the component 
matter about the equator has actually been driven farther 
from the centre than that about the poles, so that the figure 
of the earth has swelled out at the sides, and appears propor- 
tionally depressed at the top and bottom, resembling the 
shape of an orange. An exaggerated representation of this 
figure is given in Jig, 36. ; the real difference between the 
distances of the poles and equator from the centre being too 
Hoall to be perceptible in a diagram. The exact proportion 
of G A to G D has never yet been certainly ascertained. 
Some observations make C D exceed C A by ^^, and 
others by only -g^. The latter, however, seems the more 
probable. It may be considered to be included between 
tbeae limits. 

The same cause operates more powerfully in other plan- 
els which revolve more rapidly on their axes. Jupiter and 
Saturn have forms which are considerably more elliptical. 

(146.^ The centrifugal force of the earth's rotation also 
aflfects detached bodies on its surface. If such bodies were 
not held upon the surface by the earth's attraction, they 
woold be immediately flung off by the whirling motion in 
which they participate. The centrifugal force, however, 
really diminishes the effects of the earth's attraction on those 
bodies, or, what is the same, diminishes their weights. If 
the earth were not revolving on its axis, the weight of bodies 
9 all places equally distant from the centre would be the 
same ; bat this is not so when the bodies, as they do, move 
loond with the earth. They acquire from the centrifugal 

.Imse a tendency to fly from the axis, which increases with 

8» 
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their distance from that axis, and is, therefore, greater the 
nearer they are to the equator, and less as they approach 
the pole. But there is another reason why the centrifugal 
force is more efficient in the opposition which it gives to 
gravity near the equator than near the poles. This force 
does not act from the centre of the earth, but is directed 
from the earth's axis. It is, therefore, not directly opposed 
to gravity, except on the equator itself. On leaving the 
equator, and- proceeding towards the poles, it is less and less 
opposed to gravity, as will be plain on inspecting jig, 35., 
where the lines P C all represent the direction of gravity, 
and the lines P F represent the direction of the centrifugal 
force. 

Since, then, as we proceed from the equator towards the 
poles, not only the aipount of the centrifugal force is con- 
tinually diminished, but also it acts less and less in opposition 
to gravity, it follows that the weights of bodies are most 
diminished by it at the equator, and less so towards the poles. 

Since bodies are commonly weighed by balancing them 
against other bodies of known weight, it may be asked, how 
the phenomena we have been just describing can be ascer- 
tained as a matter of fact ; for whatever be the body against 
which it may be balanced, that body must suffer just as much 
diminution of weight as every other, and, consequently, all 
being diminished in the same proportion, the bsdance will 
be preserved though the weights be changed. 

To render this effect observable, it will be necessary to 
compare the effects of gravity with some phenomenon which 
is not affected by the centrifugal force of the earth's rotation, 
and which will be the same at every part of the earth. The 
means of accomplishing this will be explained in a subse- 
quent chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CENTRE OP GRAVITY. 



(147.) By the earth's attraction, all the particles which 
compose the mass of a body are solicited by equal forces in 
parallel directions downwards. If these component particles 
were placed in mere juxtaposition, without any meohanioaf 
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connection, the force impressed on any one of them could 
in nowise affect the others, and the mass would, in such a 
case, be contemplated as an aggregation of small particles of 
matter, each urged by an independent force. But the bodies 
which are the subjects of investigation in mechanical sci-. 
ence are not found in this state. Solid bodies are coherent 
masses, the particles of which are firmly bound together, so 
that any force which afiects one, being modified according to 
circumstances, will be transmitted through the whole body. 
Liquids accommodate themselves to the shape of the surfaces 
on which they rest, and forces affecting any one part are 
transmitted to others, in a manner depending on the peculiar 
properties of this class of bodies. 

As all bodies, which are subjects of mechanical inquiry, 
on the surface of the earth, must be continually influenced 
by terrestrial gravity, it is desirable to obtain some easy and 
summary method of estimating the effect of this force. To 
consider it, as is unavoidable in the first instance, the com- 
bined action of an infinite number of equal and parallel 
forces soliciting the elementary molecules downwards, would 
be attended with manifest inconvenience. An infinite num- 
ber of forces, and an infinite subdivision of the mass, would 
form parts of every mechanical problem. 

To overcome this difficulty, and to obtain all the ease and 
simplicity which can be desired in elementary investigations, 
it is only necessary to determine some force, whose single 
effect shall be equivalent to the combined effects of the grav- 
itation of all the molecules of the body. If this can be 
accomplished, that single force might be introduced into all 
problems to represent the whole effect of the earth's attrac- 
tion, and no regard need be had to any particles of the 
bodly, except that on which this force acts. 

(148.) To discover such a force, if it exist, we shall first 
inquire what properties must necessarily characterize it. Let 
A B,^. 37., be a solid body placed near the surface of the 
earth. Its particles are all solicited downwards, in the direc- 
tions represented by the arrows. Now, if there be any single 
force equivalent to these combined effects, two properties 
may be at once assigned to it : 1. It must be presented 
downwards, in the common direction of those forces to which 
it is mechanically equivalent ; and, 2. it must be equal in 
intensity to their sum, or, what is the same, to the force with 
Irhich the whole mass would descend. We shall then sup- 
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change hi that position? This question may be at once 
nived if the body be suspended by different points, and the 
directions which the suspending thread takes in each case 
tefaitively to the figure and dimensions of the body ex- 
tniiied. 

The body being suspended in this manner from any point, 
iet a small hole be bored through it, in the exact direction of 
the thread, so that, if the thread were continued below the 
point whore it is attached to the body, it would pass throug!i 
tfajs hole. The body being successively suspended by severa. 
different points on its. surface, let as many small holes be 
: bored through it in the same manner. If the body be then 
I eat throogh, so as to discover the directions which the several 
hoAes have taken, they will be all found to cross each other 
at one point withiti the body ; or the same fact may be dis- 
covered thus : a thin wird, which nearly fills the holes, being 
I»aBBed through any one of them, it will be found to intercept 
thepassage of a similar wire through any other. 

This singular fact teaches us, what, indeed, can be proved 
fej mathematical reasoning without experiment, that there is 
«M0 point in every body through which the single force, which 
ii equivalent to the gravitation of all its particles, must pass 
JD whatever position the body be placed. This point is called 
4ic centre of gravity. 

(161.) In whatever situation a body may be placed, the 

centre of gravity will have a tendency to descend in the di- 

VBCtion of a line perpendicular to the horizon, and which is 

ealled the line of direction of the weight. If the body be 

altogether free and unrestricted by any resistance or impedi- 

Wnsaif the centre of gravity will actually descend in this di- 

netion, and all the other points of the body will move with 

tke Miaie velocity in parallel directions, so that, during its fall, 

fln position of the parts of the body, with respect to the 

miind, will be unaltered. But if the body, as is most usual, 

n subject to some resistance or restraint, it will either remain 

vamoTedy its weight being expended in exciting pressure on 

the restraining points or surfaces, or it will move in a direc- 

tioii and with a velocity depending on the circumstances 

wfaieh restrain it. 

Ill erder to determine these effects, to predict the pressure 
by the weight, if the body be quiescent, or the 
i efibcts of motion and pressure, if it be not so, it is 
hi all caaes to be able to assign the place of the 
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form, bounded by straight edges, it is that point which ia 
equally distant from its several angles, as C in Jig, 42. 

(154.) There are some cases in which, although the place 
of the centre of gravity is not so obvious as in Ske examples 
just given, still it may be discovered, without any mathemat- 
ical- process, which is not easily understood. Suppose ABC, 
Jig, 43., to be a flat triangular plate of uniform thickness 
and density. Let it be imagined to be divided into narrow 
bars, by lines parallel to the side A C, as represented in the 
figure. Draw B D from the angle B to the middle point D 
of the side A C. It is not difficult to perceive, that B D 
will divide equally all the bars into which the triangle is con- 
ceived to be divided. Now, if the flat triangular plate ABC 
be placed in a horizontal position on a straight edge coincid- 
ing with the line B D, it will be balanced ; for the bars 
parallel to A C wiU be severally balanced by the edge imme- 
diately under their middle point, since that middle point is 
the centre of gravity of each bar. Since, then, the triangle 
is balanced on the edge, the centre of gravity must be some- 
where immediately over it, and must, therefore, be within 
, the plate, at some point under the line B D. 

The same reasoning will prove that the centre of gravity 
of the plate is under the line A E, drawn from the angle A 
i. to the middle point E of the side B C. To perceive this, it 
^ is only necessary to consider the triangle divided into bars 
i parallel to B C, and thence to show that it will be balanced 
\ on^i edge placed under A E. Since, then, the centre of 
' gravity of the plate is under the line B D, and also under 
A £, it must be under the point G, at which these lines cross 
each other; and it is accordingly at a depth beneath G, 
equal to half the thickness of the plate. 

This may be experimentally verified by taking a piece of 
tin or card, and cutting it into a triangular form. The point 
] G being found by drawing B D and A E, which divide two 
sides equally, it will be balanced if placed upon the point of 
a pin at G. 

The centre of gravity of a triangle being thus determined, 
we shall be able to find the position of the centre of gravity 
of any plate of uniform thickness and density which is 
bounded by straight edges, as will be shown hereafter (173). 

1(155.) The centre of gravity is not always included within 
the volume of the body, that is, it is not enclosed by its sur- 
. faces. Numerous examples of this can be produced. If a 
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piece of wire be bent into any form, tbe centre of gravity 
will rarely be in the wire. Suppose it be broaght to the 
form of a ring. In that case, the centre of gra^ty of the 
wire will be the centre of the circle, a point not fonning any 
part of the wire itself: nevertheless this poipt may be proved 
to have the characteristic property of the centre of gravity ; 
for if the ring be suspended by any point, the centre of the 
ring must always settle itself under the point of suspension. 
If this centre could be supposed to be connected with the 
ring by very fine threads, whose weight would be insignifi- 
cant, and which might be united by a knot or otherwise at 
the centre, the ring would be balanced upon a point placed 
under the knot. 

In like manner, if the wire be formed into an ellipse, or 
any other curve similarly arranged round a centre point, that 
point will be its centre of gravity. 

(156.) To find the centre of gravity experimentally, the 
method described in (149, 150) may be used. In this case 
two points of suspension will be sufficient to determine it ; 
for the directions of the suspending cord, being continued 
through the body, will cross each other at the centre of grav- 
ity. These directions may also be found by placing the 
body on a sharp point, and adjusting it so as to be balanced 
upon it. In this case, a line drawn through the body directly 
upwards from the pk>int will pass through the centre of grav- 
ity, and, therefore, two such lines must cross at that point. 

(157.) If the body have two flat parallel surfaces, - like 
sheet metal, stiff paper, card, board, dtc, the centre of grav- 
ity may be found by balancing the body in two positions on 
an horizontal straight edge. The point where the lines 
marked by the edge cross each other will be immediately 
under the centre of gravity. This may be verified by show- 
ing that the body will be balanced on a point thus placed, or 
that, if it be suspended, the point thus determined will always 
come under the point of suspension. 

The position of the centre of gravity of such bodies may 
also be found by placing the body on an horizontal table 
having a straight edge. The body being moved beyond the 
edge until it is in that position in which the slightest distur- 
bance will cause it to fall, the centre of gravity will then 
be immediately over the edge. This being done in two 
positions, the centre of gravity will be determined as before. 

(158.) It has been already stated, that when the. body 18 
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perftotly free, the centre of gravity miut necessarily move 
oofmwards, in a direction perpendicular to an horizontal 
plane. When the body is not free, the circumstances which 
rsstram it generally permit the centre of gravity to move in 
certain- directions, but obstruct its motion in others. Thus, 
if a body be suspended from a fixed point by a fleuble cord, 
the eentre of gravity is free to move in every direction except 
those which would carry it farther from the point of suspen- 
sion than the length of the cord. Hence if we conceive a 
g'lobe or ^here to surround the point of suspension on every 
side to a distance equal to that of the centre of gravity from 
the point of suspension, when the cord is fully stretched, the 
centre of gravity will be at liberty to move in every direction 
within this Bpheie, 

There are an infinite variety of circumstances under 
which the motion of a body may be restrained, and in 
which a most important and useful class of mechanical prob- 
lema originate. Before we notice others, we shall, however, 
examine that which has just been described more particularly. 

Let P, Jig. 44., be the point of sifspension, and C the 
oenkre of gravity, and suppose the body so placed that C 
■Iwll be within the sphere already described. The cord will 
therefore be slackened, and in this state the body will be 
free. The centre of gravity will therefore descend in the 
perpendicular direction until the cord becomes fully extend- 
ed ; the tension will then prevent its further motion in the 
perpendicular direction. The downward force must now be 
considered as the diagonal of a parallelogram, and equivalent 
to two forces C D and C E, in the directions of the sides, as 
already explained in (149). The force C D will bring the 
centre of gravity into the direction P F, perpendicularly 
under the point of suspension. Since the force of gravity 
acts continually on C in its approach to P F, it will move 
towards that line with accelerated speed, and when it has 
arrived there, it will have acquired a force to which no ob- 
struction is immediately opposed, and, consequently, by its 
inertia, it retains this force, and moves beyond P F on the 
other side. But when the point C gets into the line P F, it 
is in the lowest possible position ; for it is at the lowest point 
of the sphere which limits its motion. When it passes to 
the other side of P F, it must therefore begm to ascend,, and 
the force of gravity, which, in the former case, accelerated 
. its descent, wiU npw, for the same reason, and with equal 
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of the ^here in which it moves, the whole force acting on it 
viJl then be directed on the point of suspension, perpendicu^ 
krly downwards, and will be entirely expended in producing 
pressure pn that point ; consequently, the body will in this 
esse be in equilibrium. But this state of equilibrium is of a 
character very different from that in which the centre of grav- 
ity was at the lowest part of the sphere. In the present case, 
any displacement, however slight, of the centre of gravity, 
will carry it to a lower level, and the force of gravity will then 
prevent its return to its former state, and will impel it down- 
wards until it attain the lowest point of the sphere, and round 
that point it will oscillate. 

(161.) The two states of equilibrium which have been just 
noticed, are called stable and instable equilibrium. The 
eharacter of the former is, that any disturbance of the state 
produces oscillation about it ; but any disturbance of the latp 
ter state produces a total overthrow, and finally causes oscilla- 
tion around the state of stable equilibrium. 

Let A Byjig. 45., be an elliptical board resting on its edge 
on an horizontal plane. In the position here represented, the 
extremity P of the lesser axis being the point of support, the 
hoard is in stable equilibrium; for any motion on either side 
most cause the centre of gravity -C to ascend in the directions 
C O, and oscillation will ensue. If, however, it rest upon the 
smaller end, as in Jig. 46., the position would still be a state 
q{ equilibrium, because the centre of gravity is directly above 
ths point of support ; but it would be instable equilibrium, be- 
cause the slightest displacement of the centre of gravity would 
cause it to descend. 

Thus an egg or a lemon may be balanced on the end ; but 
the least disturbance will overthrow it. On the contrary, it 
will easily rest on the sid6, and any disturbance will produce 
oscillation. 

(162.) When the circumstances under which the body is 
placed dlow the centre of gravity to move only in an horizon- 
tal line, the body is in a state which may be called neutral 
equilibrium. The slightest force will move the centre of grav- 
ity, but will neither produce oscillation nor overthrow the body, 
as in the last two cases. 

An example of this state is furnished by a cylinder placed 
upon an horizontal plane. As the cylinder is rolled upon the 
plane, the centre of gravity C.Jig. 47., moves in a line. paral- 
lel to the plane A B, and distant from it by the radius of the 
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cylindo'. The body will thus rest indifferently in any position^ 
because the line of direction always &lls upon a point P at 
which the body rests upon the plane. 

If the plane were inclined, as \ufig. 48., a body jniglit be 
so shaped, that, while it would roll, the centre of gravity would 
move horizontsdly. In this case, the body would rest indiffer- 
ently on any part of the plane, as if it were horizontal, pro- 
vided the friction be sufficient to prevent the body from slid- 
ing down the plane. 

If the centre of gravity of a cylinder happen not to coincide 
with its centre, by reason of the want of uniformity in the 
materials of which it is composed, it will not be in a state of 
neutral equilibrium on an horizontal plane, as in jig, 47. In 
this case, let G, Jig. 49., be the centre of gravity. In the 
position here represented, where the centre of gravity is im- 
mediately helow the centre C, the state will be stable equilib- 
rium, because a motion on either side would cause the cen* 
tre of gravity to ascend; but in jig, 50., where G is immedi- 
ately above C, the state is instable equilibrium, because a 
motion on either side would cause G to descend, and the body 
would turn into the position ^^. .49. 

(163.) A cylinder of this kind will, under certain circum- 
stances, roll up an inclined ^lane. Let A B,jig. 51., be the 
inclined plane, and let the cylinder be so placed that the line 
of direction from G shall be above the point P at which the 
cylinder rests upon the plane. The whole weight of the body 
acting in the direction G D will obviously cause the cylinder 
to roll towards A, provided the friction be sufficient to prevent 
sliding ; but although the cylinder in this case ascends, the 
centre of gravity G really descends. 

When G is so placed that the line of direction G D shall 
fall on the point P, the cylinder will be in equilibrium, be- 
cause its weight acts upon the point on which it rests. There 
are two cases represented injfe". 52. and^^. 53., in which G 
takes this position. JFHg. 5^. represents the state of stable, 
^^^j^^' ^3. of instable equilibrium. 

(164.) When a body is placed upon a base, its stability de- 
pends upon the position of the line of direction and the height 
of the centre of gravity above the base. If the line of direc- 
tion fall within the base, the body will st^nd firm ; if it fall 
on the edge of the base, it will be in a state in which the slight- 
est force will overthrow it on that side at which the line of 
direction falls ; and if the line of direction &11 without the 
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base, the body must turn over that edge which is nearest to 
the line of direction. 

In^^. 54. andj!"^. 55., the line of direction G P falls with- 
in the base, and it is obvious that the body will stand firm ; 
for any attempt to turn it over either edge would cause the 
centre of gravity to ascend. But in Jig. 56. the line of direc- 
tion falls upon the edge, and if the body be turned over, the 
centre of gravity immediately commences to descend. Until 
it be turned over, however, the centre of gravity is supported 
bj the edge. 

In Jig. 57. the line of direction falls outside the base, the 
centre of gravity has a tendency to descend from G towards 
A, and the body will accordingly fall in that direction. 

(165.) When the line of direction falls within the base, bodies 
will always stand firm, but not with the same degree of stabil- 
ity. In general, the stability depends on the height through 
which the centre of gravity must be elevated before the body 
can be overthrown. The greater this height is, the greater 
in the same proportion will be the stability. 

Let B A C, J%. 58., be a pyramid, the centre of gravity 
being at G. To turn this over the edge B, the centre of 
gravity must be carried over the arch G E, and must there- 
fore be raised through the height II E. If, however, the 
gyramid were taller relatively to its base, as in Jig. 59., the 
eight H E would be proportionally less ; and if the base were 
very small in reference to the height, as in^^. 60., the height 
H E would be very small, and a slight force would throw it 
over the edge B. 

It is obvious that the same observations may be applied to 
all figures whatever, the conclusions just deduced depending 
only on the distance of the line of direction from the edge of 
the base, and the height of the centre of gravity above it. 

(166.) Hence we may perceive the principle on which the 
stability of loaded carriages depends. When the load is placed 
at a considerable elevation above the wheels, the centre of 
ffravity is elevated, and the carriage becomes proportionally 
insecure. In coaches for the conveyance of passengers, the 
luggage is therefore sometimes placed below the body of the 
coach ; light parcels of large bulk may be placed on the top 
with impunity. 

When the centre of gravity of a carriage is much elevated, 
there is considerable danger of overthrow, if a corner be turn- 
ed sharply and with a rapid pace ; for Uie centrifugal force 

9 ♦ 
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then acting on the centre of gravitj will easily raise it through 
the small height which is necessary to turn the carriage over 
the external wheels (143.). 

(167.) The same wagon will have greater stability when 
loaded with a heavy substance which occupies a small mce, 
such as metal, than when it carries the same weight of a light- 
er substance, such as hay ; because the centre of gravity in 
the latter case will be much nu)re elevated. 

If a large table be placed upon a single leg in its centre, it 
will be impracticable to make it stand firm ; but if the pillar 
on which it rests terminate in a tripod, it will have the same 
stability as if it had three legs attached to the points directly 
over the places where the feet of the tripod rest. 

(168.) When a solid body is supported by more points than 
one, it is not necessary for its stability that the line of direc- 
tion should fall on one of those points. If there be only two 
points of support, the line of direction must fall between 
them. The body is in this case supported as effectually as if 
it rested on an edge coinciding with a straight line drawn from 
one point of support to the other. If there be three points of 
support, which are not ranged in the same straight line, the 
body will be supported in the same manner as it would be by 
a base coinciding with the triangle formed by straight lines 
joining the three points of support. In the same manner, 
whatever be the number of points on which the body may 
rest, Its virtual base will be found by supposing straight lines 
drawn, joining the several points successively. When the 
line of direction falls within this base, the body will always 
stand firm^ and otherwise not. The degree of stability is 
determined in the same manner as if the base were a con- 
tinued surface. 

(169.) Necessity and experience teach an animal to adapt 
its postures and motions to the position of the centre of grav- 
ity of his body. When a man stands, the line of direction of 
his weight must fall within the base formed by his feet. If 
A B, C D,Jig. 61., be the feet, this base is the space A B D C. 
It is evident, that the more his toes are turned outwards, the 
more contracted the base will be in the direction £ F, and 
the more liable he will be to fall backwards or forwards. Also 
the closer his feet are together, the more contracted the base 
will be in the direction G H, and the more liable he will be to 
fall towards either side, 

When a man walks, the legs are alternately lifted from the 
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groond, and the centre of gravity is either unsapported or 
Uirown from the one side to the other. -The body is ako 
thrown a little forward, in order that the tendency of the cen- 
tre of gravity to fall in the direction of the toes may assist 
the muscular action in propelling the body. This forward 
inclination of the body increases with the speed of the motion. 

But for the flexibility of the knee-joint, the labor of walking 
would be much greater than it is ; for the centre of gravity 
would be more elevated by each step. The line of motion of 
the centre of gravity in walking is represented by jig, 62., 
and deviates but little from a regular horizontal line, so that 
the elevation of the centre of gravity is subject to very slight 
variation. But if there were no knee-joint, as when a man 
has wooden legs, the centre of .gravity would nu)ve as in jig, 
63., so that at each step the weight of the body would be lift- 
ed through a considerable height, and therefore the labor of 
walking would be much increased. 

If a man stand on one leg, the line of direction of his 
weight must fall within the space on which his foot treads. 
The smallness of this space, compared with the height of the 
CQQtre of gravity, accounts for the difficulty of this foat. 

The position of the centre of gravity of the body changes 
with the posture and position of the limbs. If the arm be 
extended from one side, the centre of gravity is brought near- 
V to that side than it was when the arm hung perpendicular- 
ly. When dancers, standing on one leg, extend the other at 
right angles to it, they must incline the body in the direction 
opposite to that in which the leg is extended, in order to 
briu^ the centre of gravity over the foot which supports 
tbem. 

When a porter carries a load, his position must be regulated 
by, the centre of gravity of his body and the load taken to- 
gether. If he bore the load on his back, the line of direction 
would pass beyond his heels, and he would fall backwards. 
To bring the centre of gravity over his feet, he accordingly 
leans forward,^. 64. 

If a nurse carry a child in her arms, she leans back for a 
like reason. 

When a load is carried on the head, the bearer stands up- 
right, that the centre of gravity may be over his feet. In 
ascending a hill, we appear to incline forward, and in de- 
aeending, to lean backward ; but in truth we are standing up- 
right with respect to a level plane. This is necessary to 
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proUem. Let A and B, fig, 67., be the two bodies, and a 
and h their centres of gravity. Draw the right line a b, and 
divide it at C, in such a manner that a C shall have the same 
proportion to 6 C as the mass of the body B has to the mass 
of the body A. 

This may easily be verified experimentally. Let A and B 
be two bodies, whose weight is considerable, in comparison 
with that of the rod a 6, which joins them. Let a fine silken 
string, with its ends attached to them, be hung upon a pin ; 
and on the same pin let a plumb-line be suspended. In what- 
ever position the bodies may be hung, it will be observed 
that the plumb-line will cross the rod a 6 at the same point, 
and that point will divide the line a h into parts a C and 
b C, which are in the proportion of the mass of B to the 
mass of A. 

(172. J The centre of gravity of three separate bodies is 
denned m the same manner as that of two, and may be found 
by first determining the centre of gravity of two, and then 
sappoeing their masses concentrated at that point, so as to 
form one body, and finding the centre of gravity of that and 
the third, 

In the same manner the centre of gravity of any number 
of bodies may be detern^ined. 

(173.) If a plate of uniform thickness be bounded by 
straight edges, its centre of gravity may be found by dividing 
it into triangles by diagonal lines, as in fig. 68., and, having 
determined by (154) the centres of gravity of the seversJ 
triangles, the centre of gravity of the whole plate will be 
their common centre of gravity found as above. 
• (174.) Although the centre of gravity takes its name firom 
the fiuniliar properties which it has in reference to detached 
bodies of inconsiderable magnitude, placed on or near the sur- 
face of the earth, yet it possesses properties of a much more 
general and not less important nature. One of the most 
remarkable of these is, that the centre of gravity of any num- 
ber of separate bodies is never affected by the inutual attrac- 
tion, impact, or other infiuence which the bodies may trans- 
mit firom one to another, This is a necessary consequence 
of the equality of action and reaction explained in Chapter IV. 
For if A and B, fig, 67., attract each other, and change 
their places to A' B', the space a a' will have to 6 6' the same 
proportion as B has to A, and, therefore, by what has just 
been proved (171), the same proportion as a C has to 6 C 
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It fblJows that the remainders ol C and hf G will be in the 
prqx>rtion of B to A, and that C will continue to be the 
centre of gravity of the bodies after they have approached by 
their mutual attraction. 

Suppose, for example, that A and B were 12 lbs. and 8 lbs. 
respectively, and that a h were 40 feet. The point C must 
(171) divide a b into two parts, in the proportion of 8 to 12, 
or of 2 to 3. Hence it is obvious that a C will be 16 feet, 
and 6 C 24 feet. Now, suppose that A and B attract each 
other, and that A approaches B through two feet .Then B 
must approach A through three' feet. Their distances from 
C will now be 14 feet and 21 feet, which, being in the pro« 
portion of B to A, the point C will Still be their centre of 
gravity. 

Hence it follows, that if a system of bodies, placed at rest, 
be permitted to obey their mutual attractions, although the 
bodies will thereby be severally moved, yet their common 
centre of gravity must remain quiescent. 

(175.) When one of two bodies is moving in a straight 
line, the other being at rest, their common centre of gravity 
muQt move in a parallel straight line. Let A and B,J^. 09., 
be the centres of gravity of the bodies, and let A move from 
A to a, B remaining at rest. Draw the lines A B and a B. 
In every position which the body B assumes during its motion, 
the centre of gravity Q divides the line joining them into 
parts A C, B C, which are in the proportion of the mass B 
to the mass A. Now, suppose any number of lines drawn 
from B to the line A a ; a parallel C c to A a through C di- 
vides all these lines in the same proportion ; and therefore, 
while the body A .moves from A to a, the common centre 
of gravity moves from C to c. 

If both the bodies A and B moved uniformly in straight 
lines, the centre of gravity would have a motion compounded 
(74) of the two motions with which it would be affected, 
if each moved while the other remained at rest. In the 
same manner, if there were three bodies, each moving uniform- 
ly in a straight line, their common centre of gravity would 
have a motion compounded of that motion which it would have 
if one remained at rest while the other two moved, and that 
which the motion of the first would give it if the last two 
remained at rest ; and in the same manner it may be proved, 
that when any number of bodies move each in a straight 
line, their common centre of gravity will have a motion com- 
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pounded of the motions which it receives from the bodies 
sererdly. 

It maj happen that the several motions which the centre 
of gravity receives from the bodies of the system will neutral- 
ize each other ; and this does, in fact, take place for such 
motions as are the consequences of the mutual action of the 
bodies upon one another. 

(176.) If a system of bodies be not under the immediate 
influence of any forces, and their mutual attraction be con- 
ceived to be suspended, they must severally be either at rest 
or in uniform rectilinear motion in virtue of their inertia. 
Hence their common centre of gravity must' also be either 
at rest or in uniform rectilinear motion. Now, if we suppose 
tlieir mutual attractions to take effect, the state of their com- 
mon centre of gravity will not be changed, but the bodies 
will severally receive motions compounded of their previous 
uniform rectilinear motions and those which result from their 
mutual attractions. The combined effects will cause each 
body to revolve in an orbit round the common centre of grav- 
ity, or will precipitate it towards that point. But still that 
point will maintain its former state undisturbed. 

This constitutes one of the general laws of mechanical 
science, and is of great importance in physical astrotiomy. 
It is known by the title " the conservation of the motion of 
the centre of gravity." 

(177.) The solar system is an instance of the class of phe- 
nomena to which we have just referred. All the motions 
of the bodies which compose it can be traced to certain uni- 
form rectilinear motions, received from some former impulse, 
or from a force whose action has been suspended, and those mo- 
tions which necessarily result from the principle of gravitation. 
But we shall not here insist further on this subject, which 
more properly belongs to another department of the science. 

(178.) If a solid body suffer an impact in the direction 
of a line passing through its centre of gravity, all the parti- 
cles of the body will be driven forward with the same velocity 
in lines parallel to the direction of the impact, and the whole 
force of the motion will be equal to that of the impact. The 
common velocity of the parts of the body will in this case be 
determined by the principles explained in Chapter IV. The 
impelling force being equally distributed among all the parts, 
the velocity will be found by dividing the numerical value of 
that force by the number expressing the mass. 
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If any number of impacts be given simnltaneoasly to di£. 
ferent points of a body, a certain complex motion will gener- 
ally ensue. The mass will have a relative motion round the 
centre of gravity as if it were fixed, while that point will 
move forward uniformly in a straight line, carrying the body 
with it. The relative motion of the mass round the centre 
of gravity may be found by considering the centre of gravity 
as a fixed point, round which the mass is hee to move, 
and then determining the motion which the applied, forces 
would produce. This motion being supposed to continue 
uninterrupted, let all the forces be imagined to be ap- 
plied in their proper directions and quantities to the centre 
of gravity. By the principles for the composition of force 
they will be mechanically equivalent to a single force through 
that point. In the direction of this single force the centre 
of gravity will move, and have the same velocity as if the 
whole mass were there concentrated and received the impel- 
ling forces. 

(179.) These general properties, which are entirely inde- 
pendent of gravity, render the " centre of gravity" an inade- 
quate title for this important point. Some physical writers 
have, consequently, called it the " centre of inertia." The 
" centre of gravity," however, is the name by which it is still 
generally designated. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF AN AXIS. 

(180.) When a body has a motion of rotation, the line 
round which it revolves is called an axis. Every point of the 
body must in this case move in a circle, whose centre lies 
in the axis, and whose radius is the distance of the point from 
the axis. Sometimes while the body revolves, the axis itself 
is movable, and not unfrequently in a state of actual motion. 
The motions of the earth and planets, or that of a common 
spinning-top, are examples of this. The cases, however, 
which win be considered in the present chapter, are chiefly 
those in which the axis is immovable, or at least where its 
motion has no relation to the phenomena under investigation. 
Instances of this are so fi-equent and obvious, that it seems 
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tcarcely necessary to particularize them. Wheel-work of 
every description, the moving 4)arts of vt^atches and clocks, 
taming lathes, mill-work, doors and lids on hinges, are all 
obnous examples. In tools or other instruments which work 
on jointsr or pivots, such as scissors, shears, pincers, although 
the joint or pivot be not absolutely fixed, it is to be considered 
so in reference to the mechanical effect. 

In some cases, as in most of the wheels of watches and 
clocks, fly-wheels and chucks of the turning lathe, and the 
arms of wind-mills, the body turns continually in the same 
direction, and each of its points traverses a complete circle 
during every revolution of the body round its axis. In other 
instances, the motion is alternate or reciprocating, its direction 
being at intervals reversed. Such is the case in pendulums 
of clocks, balance-wheels of chronometers, the treddle of the 
lathe, doors and lids on hinges, scissors, shears, pincers, &/C. 
When the alternation is constaAt and regular, it is called 
oscillation or vibration^ as in pendulums and balance-wheels. 

(181.) To explain the properties of an axis of rotation, it 
will be necessary to consider the different kinds of forces, to 
the action of which a body movable on such an axis may be 
submitted, to show how this action depends on their several 
quantities and directions, to distinguish the cases in which 
the forces neutralize each other, and mutually equilibrate from 
those in which motion ensues, to determine the effect which 
the axis suffers, and, in the cases where motion is produced, 
to estimate the effects of those centrifugal forces (137. J which 
are created by the mass of the body whirling round the axis. 

Forces in .general have been distinguished, by the duration 
of their action, into instantaneous and continued forces. The 
effect of an instantaneous force is produced in an infinitely 
short time. If the body which sustains such an action -be 
previously quiescent and free, it will move with a uniform 
velocity in the direction of the impressed force. (93.) If, 
on the other hand, the body be not free, but so restrained 
that the impulse cannot put it in motion, then the fixed points 
or lines which resist the motion sustain a corresponding shock 
at the moment of the impulse. This effect, which is called 
'percussion^ is, \i\ie the force which causes it, instantaneous. 

A continued force produces a continued effect. If the 
body be free and previously quiescent, this effect is a con- 
tinual increase of velocity. If the body be so restrained 
that the applied force cannot put it in motion^ the e^ct is 

10 
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a continaed pressure on the points or lines which sustain 
it: (94.) 

It may hi^ppen, however, that although the body be not 
absolutely free to move in obedience to the force applied to 
it, yet still it may not be altogether so restrained as to resist 
the effect of that force, and remain at rest. If the point at 
which a force is applied be free to move in a certain direction 
not coinciding with that of the applied force, that force will 
be resolV)ed into two elements ; one of which is in the direc- 
tion in which the point is free to move, and the other at right 
angles to that direction. The point will move in obedience 
to the former element, and the latter, will produce percussion 
or pressure on the points or lines which restrain the body. 
In fact, in such cases, the resistance offered by the circum- 
stances which confine the motion of the body modifies the 
motion which it receives, and, as every change of motion must 
be the consequence of a fo^ce applied (44.), the fix^d points 
or lines which offer the resistance must suffer a corresponding 
effect. 

It may happen that the forces impressed on the body, 
whether they be continued or instantaneous are such as, 
were it free, would communicate to it a motion which the 
circumstances which restrain it do not forbid it to receive. 
In such a case, the fixed points or lines which restrain the 
body sustain no force, and the phenomena will be the same 
in all respects as if these points or lines were not fixed. 

It will be easy to apply these, general reflections to the case 
in which a solid body is movable on a fixed axis. Such a 
body is susceptible of no motion except one of rotation op 
that axis. If it be submitted to the action of instantaneous 
forces, one or other of the following effects must ensue. 

1. The axis may resist the forces, and prevent any motion 

2. The axis may modify the effect of the forces sustaining 
a corresponding percussion, and the body receiving a motion 
of rotation. 3. The forces applied may be such as would 
cause the body to spin round the axis even were it not fixed, 
in which case the body will receive a motion of rotation, but 
the axis will suffer no percussion. 

What has been just observed of the effect of instantaneous 
forces is likewise applicable to continued ones. 1. The axis 
may entirely resist the effect of such forces, in which case 
it will suffer a pressure which may be estimated by the rules 
for the composition' of force. 2. It may modify the effect 
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of the applied forces, in which case it must also sustain a 
pressure, and the body must receive a motion of rotation 
which is subject to constant variation, owing to the incessant 
action of the forces. 3. The forces may be such as would 
communicate to the body the same rotatory motion if the 
axis were not fixed. In this case, the forces will produce no 
pressure on the axis. 

The impressed forces are not the only causes which affect 
the axis of a body during the phenomenon of rotation. 
This species of motion calls into action other forces depend- 
ing' on the inertia of the mass, which produce effects upon 
the axiS) SLud which play a prominent part in the theory of 
rotation. While the body revolves on its axis, the component 
particles of its mass move in circles, the centres of which 
are placed in the axis. The radius of the circle in which 
each particle . moves is the line drawn from that particle 
perpendicular to the axis. It has been already proved that a 
particle of matter, having a circular motion, is attended with 
a centrifugal force proportionate to the radius of the circle 
in which it moves and to the square of its angular velocity. 
When a solid body revolves on its axis, all its parts are whirled 
round together, each performing a complete revolution in the 
same time. The angular velocity is consequently the same 
for all, and the difference of the centrifugal forces of differ- 
ent pnrticles must entirely depend upon their distances from 
the axi •.. The tendency of each particle to fly from the 
axis, arising from the centrifugal force, is resisted by the 
cohesion of the parts of the mass, and, in general, this ten- 
dency is expended in exciting a pressure or strain upon the 
axis. It ought to be recollected, however, that this pressure 
or strain is altogether different from that already mentioned, 
and produced by the forces which give motion to the body. 
The latter depends entirely upon the quantity and directions 
of the applied forces in relation to the axis ; the former de- 
pends on the figure and density of the body, and the velocity 
of its motion. 

These very complex effects render a simple and elementary 
exposition of the mechanical properties of a fixed axis a 
matter of considerable diflSculty. Indeed, the complete 
mathematical developement of this theory long eluded the 
skill of the most acute geometers; and it was only at a 
comparatively . late period that it yielded to the searching 
analysis of modern science. 

3 
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(182.) To commence with the most simple case, we ^hall 
consider the body a» submitted to the action of a single force. 
The effect of this force will vary according to the relation of 
tts direction to that of the axis. There are two ways in 
which a body may be conceived to be movable around an axis. 
1. By having pivots at two points which rest in sockets, so 
that, when the body is moved, it must revolve round the right 
line, joining the pivots as an axis. 2. A thin cylindrical rod 
may pass through the body, on which it may turn in the 
same manner as a wheel upon its axle. 

If the force be applied to the body in the direction of the 
axis, it is evident that no motion can ensue, and the effect 
produced will be a pressure on that pivot towards which the 
force is directed. - If, in this case, the body revolved on a 
cylindrical rod, the tendency of the force would be to make 
it slide along the rod without revolving round it. 

Let us next suppose the force to be applied, not in the di- 
rection of the axis itself, but parallel to it. Let A B^Jig. 70., 
be the axis, and let C D be the direction of the force applied. 
The pivots being supposed to be at A and B, draw A G and 
B F perpendicular to A B. The force C D will be equiva- 
lent to three forces, one acting from B towards A, equal in 
quantity to the force C D. This force will evidently produce 
a corresponding pressure on the pivot A. The other two 
forces will act in the directions A G and B F, and will have 
respectively to the force C D the same proportion as A E has 
to A B. Such will be the mechanical effect of a force C D 
parallel to the axis. And as these effects are all directed on 
the pivots, no motion can ensue. 

If the body revolve on a cylindrical rod, the forces A G 
and B F would produce a strain upon the axis, while the 
third force in the direction B A would have a tendency to 
make the body slide along it. 

(183.) If the force applied to the body be directed upon 
the axis, and at right angles to it, no motion can be produced. 
In this case, if the body be supported by pivots at A and B, 
the force K L, perpendicular to the line A B, will be distrib- 
uted between the pivots, producing a pressure on each pro- 
portional to its distance from the other; the pressure on A 
having to the pressure on B the same proportion as L B has 
to L A, 

If the force K H be directed obliquely to the axis, it will 
be equivalent to two forces (76.), one K L perpendicular to 
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the axis, and the other K M parallel to it. The effect rf 
each of these may be investigated as in the preceding cases. 

In all these observations the body has been supposed to be 
submitted to the action of one f<;)rce only. If several forces 
act upon it, the direction of each of them crossing the axis 
either perpendicularly or obliquely, or taking the direction of 
the axis or any parallel direction, their effects may be similar- 
ly investigated. In the same manner w^ may determine the 
effects of any number of forces whose combined results are 
mechanically equivalent to forces which either intersect the 
axis or are parallel to it. 

(184.) If any force be applied whose direction lies in a 
plane oblique to the axis, it can always be resolved into two 
elements (76.), one of which is parallel to the axis, and the 
other in a plane perpendicular to it. The effect of the for- 
mer has been already deter^nined, and therefore we shall at 
present confine our attention to the latter. • 

Suppose the axis to be perpendicular to the paper, and to 
pass through the point G,Jig. 71., and let A B C be a section 
of the body. It will be convenient to consider the section 
vertical and the axis horizontal, omitting, however, any notice 
of the effect of the weight of the body. 

Let a weight W be suspended by a cord Q, W from any 
point Q. This weight will evidently have a tendency to 
turn the body round in the direction ABC. Let another 
cord be attached to any other point P, and, being carried over 
a wheel R, let a dish S be attached to it, and let fine sand 
be poured into this dish until the tendency of S to turn the 
body round the axis in the direction of C B A balances the 
opposite tendency of W. Let the weights of W and S be 
then exactly ascertained, and also let the distances G I and 
G H of the cords from the axis be exactly measured. It will 
be found that, if the number of ounces in the weight S be 
multiplied by the number of inches in G H, and also the 
number of ounces in W by the number of inches in G I, 
equal products will be obtained. This experiment may be 
varied by varying the position of the wheel R, and thereby 
changing t-he direction of the string P R, in which cases it 
will be always found necessary to vary the weight of S in 
such a manner, that when the number of ounces in it is mul- 
tiplied by the number of inches in the distance of the string 
fiom the axis, the product obtained shall be equal to that of 
the weight W by the distance G I. We have here us«' 

10 • 
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ounces and inches as the measures of weight and distance ; 
hut it is ohvious that any other measures would he equally 
applicable. 

From what has been just stated it follows, that the ener'^y 
of the weight of S to move the body on its axis, does not de- 
pend alone upon the actual amount of that weight, but also 
upon the distance of the string from the axis. If, while the 
position of the string remains unaltered, the weight of S be 
increased or diminished, the resisting weight W must be in- 
creased or diminished in the same proportion. But if while 
the weight of S remains unaltered, the distance of the string 
P R from the axis G be increased or diminished, it will be 
found necessary to increase or diminish the resisting weight 
W in exactly the same proportion. It therefore appears that 
the increase or diminution of the distance of the direction 
of a force from the axis has the Same effect upon its power 
to give rotation as a similar increase or diminution of the 
force itself The power of a force to produce rotation is, 
therefore, accurately estimated, not by the force alone, but 
by the product found by multiplying the force by the distance 
of its direction from the axis. It is frequently necessary in 
mechanical science to refer to this power of a force, and, 
accordingly, the product just mentioned has received a par- 
ticular denomination. It is called the moment of the force 
round the axis. 

(185.) The distance of the direction of a force from the 
axis is sometimes called the leverage of the force. The mo- 
ment of a force is, therefore, found by multiplying the force 
by its leverage, and the energy of a given force to turn a 
body round an a5^is is proportional to the leverage of that 
force. 

From all that has been observed, it may easily be inferred 
that, if several forces affect a body movable on an axis, having 
tendencies to turn it in different directions, they will mutu- 
ally neutralize each other and produce equilibrium, if the 
sum of the moments of those forces which tend to turn the 
body in one direction be equal to the sum of the moments of 
those which tend to turn it in the opposite direction. Thus, 
if the forces A, B, C, . . . tend to turn the body from right to 
left, and the distances of their directions from the axis be 
a, 6, c, . . . arid the forces A', B', C, . . , tend to move it from 
left to right, and the distances of their directions from the 
axis be a', 6', c', . . . ; then these forces will produce equilib- 
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rium, if the products found by multiplying the ounces in 
A, B, C, . . . respectively by the inches in a, 6, c, . . . when 
added together, be equal to the products found by multiplying 
the ounces in A', B', C, . . . by the inches in a\ h\ <;', . . 
respectively when added togfether. But if either of these 
sets of products when added together exceed the other, the 
corresponding set of forces will prevail, and the body will 
revolve on its axis. 

(186.) When a body receives an impulse in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis, but not crossing it, a uniform rotato- 
ry motion is produced. The velocity of this motion depends 
on the force of the impulse, the distance of the direction of 
the impulse from the axis, and the manner in which the mass 
of the body is distributed round the axis. It is to be con- 
sidered that the whole force of the impulse is shared amongst 
the various parts of the mass, and is tiransmitted to them 
from the point where the impulse is applied by reason of the 
cohesion and tenacity of the parts, and the impossibility of 
one part yielding to a force without carrying all the other 
parts with it. The force applied acts upon those particles 
nearer to* the axis than its own direction under advantageous 
circumstances ; for, according to what has been already ex- 
plained, their power to resist the effect of the applied force 
is small in the same proportion, with their distance. On the 
other hand, the applied force acts upon particles of the mass, 
at a greater distance than its own direction, under circum- 
stances proportionably disadvantageous; for their resistance 
to the applied force is great in proportion to their distances 
from the axis. 

Let C P, jig. 72., be a section of the body by a plane 
passing through the axis A B. Suppose the impulse to be 
applied at P, perpendicular to this plane, and at the distance 
P O from the axis. The effect of the impulse being distrib- 
. uted through the mass will cause the body to revolve on A B 
with a uniform velocity. There is a certain point G, at 
which, if the whole mass were concentrated, it would receive 
from the impulse the same velocity round the axis. The dis- 
tance O G is called the radius of gyration of the axis A B, 
and the point G is called the centre of gyration relatively to 
that axis. , The effect of the impulse upon the mass concen- 
trated at G is great in exactly the same proportion as O G is 
small. This easily follows from the property of moments, 
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which has been already explained ; from whence it may be 
inferred, that the greater the radius of gyration is, the less 
will be the velocity which the body will receive &om a given 
impulse. 

. (187.) Since the radius of gyration depends on the manner 
in which the mass is arranged round the axis, it follows that 
for different axes in the same body there will be different 
radii of gyration. Of all axes taken in the same body par- 
allel to each other, that which passes through the centre of 
gravity has the least radius of gyration. If the radius of 
gyration of any axis passing through the centre of gravity be 
given, that of any parallel axis can be found ; for the square 
of the radius of gyration of any axis is equal to the square 
of the distance of that axis from the centre of gravity added 
to the square of the radius of gyration of the parallel axis 
through the centre of gravity. 

(188.) The product of the numerical expressions for the 
mass of the body and the square of the radius of gyration is 
a quantity much used in- mechanical science, and has been 
called the moment of inertia. The moments of inertia, 
therefore, for different axes in the same body, are proportional 
to the squares of the corresponding radii of gyration, and, 
consequently, increase as the distances of the axes from the 
centre of gravity increase (187). 

(189.) From what has been explained in (187.), it follows, 
that the moment of inertia of any axis may be computed by 
common arithmetic, if the moment of inertia of a parallel 
axis through the centre of gravity be previously known. To 
determine this last, however, would require analytical pro- 
cesses altogether unsuitable to the nature and objects of the 
present treatise. 

The velocity, of rotation which a body receives from a 
given impulse is great in exactly the same proportion as the 
moment of inertia is small. Thus the moment of inertia 
may be considered in rotatory motion analogous to the mass 
of the body in rectilinear motion. 

From what has been explained in (187.) it follows that a 
given impulse at a given distance from the axis will commu- 
nicate the greatest angular velocity when the axis passes 
through the centre of gravity, and that the velocity which it 
will communicate round other axes will be diminished in the 
same proportion as the squares of their distances from the 
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centre of gravity, added to the square of the radius of g3rra- 
tioD for a parallel axis through the centre of gravity, are 
augmented. 

(190.) If any point whatever be assumed in a body, and 
right lines be conceived to diverge in all directions, from that 
point, there are generally two of these lines, which, being 
taken as axes of rotation, one has a greater and the other a 
less moment of inertia than any of the others. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that whatever be the nature of the 
body, whatever be its shape, and whatever be the position of 
the point assumed, these two axes of greatest and least mo- 
ment will always be at right angles to each other. 

These axes and a third through the same point, and at 
right angles to both of them, are called the 'principal axes 
of that point from which they diverge. To form a distinct 
notion of their relative position, let the axis of greatest mo- 
ment be imagined to lie horizontally from north to south, and 
the axis of least moment from east to west ; then the third 
principal axis will be presented, perpendicularly upwards and 
downwards. The first two being csilled the principal axes of 
greatest and least moment, the third may be called the inter'- 
meMate principal axis, 

(191.) Although the moments of the three principal axes 
be in general unequal, yet bodies may be found having cer- 
tain axes for which these moments may be equal. In some 
cases, the moment of the intermediate axis is equal to that of 
the principal axis of greatest moment : in others, it is equal to 
that of the principal axis of least moment, and in others the 
moments of all the three principal axes are equal to each 
other. 

If the moments of any two of three principal axes be equal, 
the moments of .all axes through the same point and in their 
plane will also be equal ; and if the moments of the three 
principal axes through a point be equal, the moments of all 
axes whatever, through the same point, will be equal. 

(192.) If the moments of the principal axes through the 
centre oif gravity be known, the moments for all other axes 
through that point may be easily computed. To effect this 
it is only necessary to multiply the moments of the principal 
axes by the squares of the co-sines of the angles formed by 
them respectively with the axis whose moment is sought. 
The prodocts, being added together, will give the required 
moment 
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(193.) By combining this result with that of (189.), it will 
be evident that the moment of all axes whatever may be de- 
termined, if those of the principal axes through the centre 
of gravity be known. 

(194.) It is obvious that the principal axis of least moment 
through the centre of gravity has a* less moment of inertia 
than any other axis whatever. For it has, by its definition 
(190.), a less moment of inertia thj^n any other axis through 
the centre of gravity, and every other axis through the cen- 
tre of gravity has a less moment of inertia than a parallel 
axis through any other point (187.) and (189.). 

(195. J If two of the principal axes through the centre of 
gravity nave equal moments of inertia, all axes in any plane 
parallel to the plane of these axes, and passing through the 
point where a perpendicular from the centre of gravity meets 
that plane, must have equal moments of inertia. < For by 
(191.) all axes in the plane of those two have equal moments, 
and by (189.) the axes in the parallel plane have moments 
which exceed these by the same quantity, being equally dis- 
tant from them. (187.) 

Hence it is obvious that if the three principal axes through 
the centre of gravity have equal moments, all axes situated 
in any given plane, and passing through the point where the 
perpendicular from the centre of gravity meets that plane, 
will have equal moments, being equally distant from parallel 
axes through the centre of gravity. 

(196.) If the three principal axes through the centre of 
gravity have unequal moments, there is no point whatever for 
which all axes will have equal moments ; but if the principal 
axis of least moment and the intermediate principal axis 
through the centre of gravity have equal moments, then 
there will be two points on the principal axis of greatest mo- 
ment, equally distant at opposite sides of the centre of gravity, 
at which all axes will have equal moments. If the three 
principal axes through the centre of gravity have equal mo- 
mepts, no other point of the body can have principal axes of 
equal moment. 

(197.) When a body revolves on a fixed axis, the parts of 
its mass ai^e whirled in circles round the axis ; and since they 
move with a common angular velocity, they will have centrifu- 
gal forces proportional to their distances from the axis. If 
the component parts of the mass were not united together by 
cohesive forces of energies greater than these centrifugal 
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forces, they would be separated, and would fly off from the 
axis ; but their cohesion prevents this, and causes the effects 
of the different centrifugal forces, which affect the different 
parts of the mass, to be transmitted so as to modify each other, 
and finally to produce one or more forces mechanically equiva- 
lent to the whole, and which are exerted upon the axis and 
resisted by it. We propose now to explain these effects, as 
far as it is possible to render them intelligible without the aid 
of mathematical language. 

It is oWious that any number of equal parts of the mass, 
which are uniformly arranged in a circle round the axis, have 
equal centrifugal forces acting from the centre of the circle 
in every direction. These mutually neutralize each other, 
and therefore exert no force on the axis. The same may be 
said of all parts of the mass which are regularly and equally 
distributed on every, side of the axis. 

Also, if equal masses be placed at equal distances on oppo- 
site sides of the axis, their centrifugal forces will destroy each 
other. Hence it appears that the pressure which the axis of 
rotation sustains from the centrifugal forces of the revolving 
mass, arises from the unequal distribution of the matter 
around it. 

From this reasoning it will be easily perceived that, in the 
following examples, the axis of rotation will sustain no pres- 
sure. 

A globe revolving on any of its diameters, the density be- 
ing the same at equal distances from the centre. 

A spheroid or a cylinder revolving on its axis, the density 
being equal at equal distances from the axis. 

A cube revolving on an axis which passes through the cen- 
tre of two opposite bases, being of uniform density. 

A circular plate of uniform thickness and density revolving 
on one of its diameters as an axis. 

(198.) In all these examples, it will be observed that the 
axis of rotation passes through the centre of gravity. The 
general theorem, of which they are only particular instances, 
is; " If a body revolve on a principal axis, passing through 
the centre of gravity, the axis will sustain no pressure from 
the centrifugal force of the revolving mass.'' This is a prop- 
erty in which the principal axes through the centre of gravity 
are unique. There is no other axis on which a body could 
revolve without pressure. 

If two of the principal axes through the centre of gravity 
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have equal moments,' every axis in their plane has the same 
moment, and is to be considered equally as a principal axis. 
In this case, the body would revolve on any of these axes with^ 
out pressure. 

A homogeneous spheroid furnishes an example of this. If 
any of the diameters of the earth's equator were a fixed axis, 
the earth would revolve on it without producing pressure. 

If the three principal axes through the centre of gravit) 
have equal moments, all axes through the centre of gravity 
are to be considered as principal axes. In this case, the body 
would revolve without pressure on any axis through the cen- 
tre of gravity. 

A globe, in which the density of the mass at equal distances 
from the centre is the same, is an example of this. Such a 
body would revolve without pressure on any axis through its 
centre. 

(199.) Since no pressure is excited on the axis in these 
cases, the state of the body will not be changed, if, during its 
rotation, the axis cease to be fixed. The body will, notwith- 
standing, continue to revolve round the axis, and the axis will 
maintain its position. 

Thus a spinning-top of homogeneous material and sym- 
metrical form will revolve steadily in the same position, until 
the friction of its point with the surface on which it rests de- 
prives it of motion. This is a phenomenon which can only 
be exhibited when the axis of rotation is a principal axis 
through the centre of gravity. 

(200.) If the body revolve round any axis through the cen- 
tre of gravity, which is not a principal axis, the centrifugal 
pressure is represented by two forces, which are equal and 
parallel, but which act in opposite directions on different points 
of the axis. The effect of these forces is to produce a strain 
upon the axis, and give the body a tendency to move round 
another axis at right angles to the former. 

(201.) If the fixed axis on which a body revolves be a 
principal axis through any point different from the centre of 
gravity, then a pressure will be produced by the centrifugal 
force of the revolving mass, and this pressure will act at right 
angles to the axis on. the point to which it is a principal axis, 
and in the plane through that axis and the centre of gravity. 
The amount of the pressure will be proportional to the mass 
of the body, the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
axis, and the square of the velocity of rotation. 
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(202.) Since the whole pressure is in this case excited on 
I single point, the stability of the axis will not be disturb- 
ed, provided that point alone be fixed. So that, even though 
the axis should be free to turn on that point, no motion will 
ensue as long as no external forces act upon the body. 

(203.) If the axis of rotation be not a principal axis, the 
centrifugal forces will produce an effect which cannot be rep- 
resented by a single force. The effect may be understood by 
conceiving two forces to act on different points of the axis -at 
right angles to it and to each other. The quantities of these 
pressures and their directions depend on the figure and density 
of the mass and the position of the axis, in a manner which 
cannot be explained without the aid of mathematical language 
and principles. 

(204.) The effects upon the axis which have been now ex- 
plained are those which arise from the motion of rotation, 
from whatever cause that motion may have arisen. The 
forces which produce that motion, however, are attended with 
effects on the axis which still remain to be noticed. When 
these forces, whether they be of the nature of instantaneous 
actions or continued forces, are entirely resisted by the axis, 
their directions must severally be in a plane passing through 
the axis, or they must, by the principles of the composition 
of force [(74.) et seq.], be mechanically equivalent to forces 
in that plane. In every other case, the impressed forces must 
produce motion, and, except in certain cases, must also pro- 
duce effects upon the axis. 

By the rules for the composition of force it is possible in all 
cases to resolve the impressed forces into others which are 
either in planes through the axis, or in planes perpendicular 
to it, or, finally, some in planes through it, and others in 
planes perpendicular to it. The effect of those which are in 
planes through the axis has been already explained ; and we 
shall now confine our attention to those impelling forces 
which act at right angles to the axis, and which produce motion. 

It will be sufficient to consider the effect of a single force 
at right angles to the axis ; for whatever be the number of 
forces which act either simultaneously or successively, the 
effect of the whole will be decided by combining their sepa- 
rate effects. The effect which a single force produces, de- 
pends on two circumstances — 1. The position of the axis with 
respect to the figure and mass of the body, and, 2. The quan- 
tity and direction of the force itself 

II 
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In general^ the shock which the axis sustains from the im- 
pact may be represented by two impacts applied to it at differ- 
ent points, one parallel to the impressed force, and the other 
perpendicular to it, but both perpendicular to the axis. There 
are certain circumstances, however, under which this effect 
will be modified. 

If the impulse which the body receives be in a direction 
perpendicular to a plane through the axis and the centre of 
gravity, and at a distance from the axis which bears to the 
radius of gyration (186.) the same proportion as that line bears 
to tlje distance of the centre of gravity from the axis, there 
are certain caseis in which the impulse will produce no per- 
cussion. To characterize these cases generally would require 
analytical formulae which cannot conveniently be translated 
into ordinary language. That point of the plane, however, 
where the direction of the impressed force meets it, when no 
percussion on the axis is produced, is* called the centre of 

percussion' 

If the axis of rotation be a principal axis, the centre of per- 
cussion must be in the right line drawn through the centre of 
gravity, intersecting the axis at right angles, and at the dis- 
tance from the axis already explained. 

If the axis of rotation be parallel to a principal axis through 
the centre of gravity, the centre of percussion will be deter- 
mined in the same manner. 

(205.) There are many positions which the axis may have, 
in which there will be no centre of percussion ; that is, there 
will be no direction in which an impulse could be applied 
without producing a shock upon the axis. One of these 
positions is when it is a principal axis through the centre of 
gravity. This is the only case of rotation round an axis, in 
which no effect arises from the centrifugal force; and there- 
fore it follows that the only case in which the axis sustains no 
effect from the motion produced, is one in which it must 
necessarily suffer an effect from that which produces the mo- 
tion. 

If the body be acted upon by continued forces, their effect 
is at each instant determmed by the general principles for the 
composition offeree. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ON THE PENDULUM. 

(206.) When a body is placed on an horizontal axis which 
does not pass through its centre of gravity, it will remain in 
permanent equilibrium only when the centre of gravity is im- 
mediately below the axis. If this point be placed in any other 
situation, the body will oscillate from side to side^ until the 
atmospherical resistance and the friction of the axis destroy 
its motion^ (1^^) 160.) Such a body is called a. pendulum. 
The swihging motion which it receives is called oscillation or 
vibration, 

(207.) The use of the pendulum, not only for philosophi- 
cal purposes, but in the ordinary economy of life, renders it 
a subject of considerable importance. It furnishes the most 
exact means of measuring time, and of determining with 
precision various natural phenomena. By its means the vari- 
ation of the force of gravity in different latitudes is discover- 
ed, and the law of that variation experimentally exhibited. 
In the present chapter, we propose to explain the general 
principles which regulate the oscillation of pendulums. Mi- 
nute details concerning their construction will be given in the 
twenty-first chapter of this volume. 

(2(fe.) A simple pendulum is composed of a heavy molecule 
attached to the ertd of a flexible thread, and suspended by a 
fixed point O, Jig. 73. When the pendulum is placed in the 
position O C, the molecule being vertically below the point 
<yf raspension, it will remain in equilibrium ; but if it be drawn 
into the position O A, and there liberated, it will descend 
towards C, moving through the arc A C with accelerated mo- 
tion. Having arrived at C, and acquired a certain velocity, it 
will, by reason of its inertia, continue to move in the same 
direction. It will therefore conimence to ascend the arc C A' 
with the velocity so acquired. During its ascent, the weight 
c^ the molecule retards its motion in exactly the same manner 
as it had accelerated it in descending from A to C ; and when 
the molecule has ascended through the arc C A' equal to C A, 
its entire velocity will be destroyed, and it will cease to move 
in that direction. It will thus be placed at A' in the same 
manner as in the first instance it had been placed at A, and 
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consequently it will descend from A' to C with accelerated 
motion, in the same manner as it first moved from A to C. It 
will then ascend from C to A, and so on continually. In 
this case, the thread, by which the molecule is suspended, is 
supposed to be perfectly flexible, inextensible, and of incon- 
siderable weight. The point of suspension's supposed to be 
without friction, and the atmosphere to offer no resistance tp 
the motion. 

It is evident fix)m what has been stated, that the times of 
moving from A to A' and from A' to A are equal, and will 
continue to be equal so long as the pendulum continues to 
vibrate. If the number of vibrations performed by the pen- 
dulum were registered, and the time of each vibration known, 
this instrument would become a chronometer. 

The rate at which the motion of the pendulum is accele- 
rated in its descent towards its lowest position is not uniform, 
because the force which impels it is continually decreasing, 
and altogether disappears at the point C. The impelling force 
arises from the effect of gravity on the suspended . molecule, 
and this effect is always produced in the vertical direction A 
V. The greater the angle O A V is, the less efficient the 
force of gravity will be in accelerating the molecule : this 
angle evidently increases as the molecule approaches C, which 
will appear by inspecting ^^. 73. At C, the force of gravity 
acting in the direction C B is totally expended in giving ten- 
sion to the thread, and is inefficient in moving the molecule. 
It follows, therefore, thai the impelling force is greatest at A, 
and continually diminishes from A to C, where it altogether 
vanishes. The same observations will be applicable to the re- 
tarding force from C to A', and to the accelerating force from 
A' to C, and so on. 

When the length of the thread and the intensity of the 
force of gravity are given, the time of vibration depends on 
the length of the arc A C, or on the magnitude of the angle 
A O C. If, however, this angle do not exceed a certain 
limit of magnitude, the time of vibration will be subject to 
no sensible variation, however that angle may vary. Thus 
the time of oscillation will be the same, whether the angle 
A O C be 2°, or 1° 30', or 1°, or any lesser magnitude. This 
property of a pendulum is expressed by the word isochronism. 
The strict demonstration of this property depends on math- 
ematical principles, the details of which would not be suita- 
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ble to the present treatise. It is not difficult, however, to 
explain generally how it happens that the same pendulum 
will swing through greater and- smaller 'arcs of vibration in 
the same time. If it swing from A, the force of gravity at 
the commencement of its motion impels it with an effect 
depending on the obliquity of the lines O A and A V. If it 
commence its motion from a, the impelling effect from the 
fo^e of gravity will be considerably less than at A ; conse- 
quently, the pendulum begins to move at a slower rate, when 
it swings from a than when it moves from A : the greater 
magnitude of the swing is therefore compensated by the in- 
creased velocity, so that the greater and the smaller arcs of 
vibration are moved through in the same time. 

(209.) To establish this property experimentally, it is only 
necessary to suspend a small ball of metal, or other heavy 
substance, by a flexible thread, and to put it in a state of 
vibration, the entire arc of vibration not exceeding 4° or 5^; 
the friction on the point of suspension and other causes will 
gradually diminish the arc of vibration, so that, after the lapse 
of some hours, it will be so small, that the motion will scarcely 
be discerned without microscopic aid. If the vibration of 
this pendulum be observed in reference to a correct time- 
keeper, at the commencement, at the middle, and towards 
the end of its motion, the rate will be found to suffer no 
sensible change. 

This remarkable law of isochronism was one of the earliest 
discoveries of Galileo. It is said, that, when very young, he 
observed a chandelier suspended from the roof of a church 
in Pisa swinging with a pendulous motion, and was struck 
with the uniformity of the rate, even when the extent of the 
swing was subject to evident variation. 

(2L0.) It has been stated in (117.) that the attraction of 
gravity affects all bodies equally, and moves them with the 
same velocity, whatever be the nature or quantity of the mar 
terials of which they are composed. Since it is the force 
of gravity which moves the pendulum, we should therefore 
expect that the circumstances of that motion should not be 
a^ted either by the quantity or. quality of the pendulous 
body. And we find this, in fact, to be the case ; for if small 
pieces of different heavy substances, such as lead, brass, ivory, 
■ &c., be suspended by fine threads of equal length, they will 
nbrate in the same timej provided their weights bear a con- 
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end of the second vibration of A, the pendulum B will have 
arrived at the end of its first vibration, so that . the suspend- 
ing threads of A and B will then be separated by the whole 
angle of vibration ; at the end of the fourth vibration of A, 
the suspending threads of A and B will return to their first 
position, B having completed two vibrations ; thus the propor- 
tion of the times of vibration of B and A will be 2 to 1, the 
ptoportion of their lengths being 4 to 1. At the end of the 
third vibration of A, C will have completed one vibration, 
and the suspending strings will coincide in the position dis- 
tant by the whole angle of vibration from their first position. 
Sp that three vibrations of A are performed in the same time 
as one of C : the proportion of the time of vibration of C and 
A is, therefore, 3 to 1, the proportion of their lengths being 
9 to 1, conformably to the law already explained. 

(212.) In all the preceding observations we have assumed 
that the material of the pendulous body is of inconsiderable 
magnitude, its whole weight being conceived to be collected 
into a physical point. This is generally called a simple pen- 
dulum ; but since the conditions of a suspending thread without 
weight, and a heavy molecule without magnitude, cannot have 
practical existence, the simple pendulum must be considered 
BS imaginary, and merely used to establish hypothetical theo- 
rems, which, though inapplicable in practice, are nevertheless 
the means of investigating the laws which govern the real 
phenomena of pendulous bodies. 

A pendulous body being of determinate magnitude, its 
several parts will be situated at different distances from the 
axis of suspension. If each component part of such a 
body were separately connected with the axis of suspension 
by a fine thread, it would, if unconnected with the other 
particles, be an independent simple pendulum, and would 
oseillate according to the laws already explained. It there- 
fore follows that those particles of the body which are nearest 
to the axis of suspension would, if liberated from their, con- 
nection with the others, vibrate more rapidly than those which 
are more remote. The connection, however, which the par- 
ticles of the body have, by reason of their solidity, compels 
them all to vibrate in the same time. Consequently, those 
particles which are nearest the axis are r^rded by the slower 
motion of those which are more remote ; while the naore 
remote particles, on tne other hand, are urged forward by 
the greater tendency of the nearer particles to rapid vibration. 
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This will be more readily comprehended, if we conceive two 
particles of matter^ A and B, Jig. 75., to be connected with 
the same axis O by an inflexible wire O C, the weight of 
which may be neglected. If B were removed, A would vi- 
brate in a certain time depending ' upon the distance O A. 
If A were removed, and B placed upon the wire at a distance 
B O equal to four times A O, B would vibrate in twice the 
former time.^ Now, if both be placed on the wire at tde 
distances just mentioned, the tendency of A to vibrate more 
rapidly will be transmitted to B by means of the wire, and 
will urge B forward more quickly than if A were not present : 
on the other hand, the tendency of B to vibrate more slowly 
will be transmitted by the wire, to A, and will cause it to 
move more slowly than if B were not present. The inflex- 
ible quality of the connecting wire will in this case compel 
A and B to vibrate simultaneously, the time of vibration be- 
ing greater than that of A, and less than that of B, if each 
vibrated unconnected with the other. 

If, instead of supposing two particles of matter placed on 
the wire, a greater number were supposed to be placed at 
various distances from O, it is evident the same reasoning 
would be applicable. They would mutually affect each other's 
motion ; those placed nearest to point O accelerating the 
motion of those more remote, and being themselves retarded 
by the latter. Among these particles one would be found in 
whjch'all these effects would be mutually neutralized, all the 
particles nearer O being retarded in reference to that motion 
which they would have if unconnected with the rest, and 
those more remote being in the same respect accelerated. 
The point at which such a particle is' plated is willed the 
centre, of oscillation. 

What has been here observed of the effects of particles 
of matter placed upon rigid wire will be equally applicable to 
the particles of a solid body. Those which are nearer to 
the axis are urged forward by those which are more remote, 
and are, in their turn, retarded by them ; and, as with the 
particles placed upon the wire, there is a certain particle 
of the body at which the effects are mutually neutralized, 
and which vibrat^ in the same time as it would if it were 
unconnected with the other parts of the body, and simply 
connected by a fine thread to the axis. By this centre of 
oscillation the calculations respecting the vibration of a solid 
lK>dy are rendered as simple as those of a molecule of incon- 
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siderable magnitude. All the properties which have been 
explained as belonging to a simple pendulum may thus be 
transferred to a vibrating body of any magnitude and figure, 
by considering it as equivalent to a single particle of matter 
vibrating at its centre of oscillation. 

(213.) It follows from this reasoning, that the virtual length 
of a pendulum is to be estimated by the distance of its centre 
of oscillation from the axis of suspension, and therefore that 
the times of vibration of different pendulums are in the same 
proportion as the square roots of the distances of their centres 
of oscillation fi'om their axes. 

The investigation of the position of the centre of oscilla- 
tion is, in most cases, a subject of intricate mathematical 
calculation. . It depends on the magnitude and figure of the 
pendulous body, the manner in which the mass is distributed 
through its volume, or the density of its several parts, and 
the position of the axis on which it swings. 
- The place of the centre of oscillation nray be determined 
when the position of the centre of gravity and the centre of 
gyration are known ; for the distance of the centre of oscilla- 
tion from the axis will always be obtained by dividing the 
square of the radius of gyration. (186.) by the distance of the 
centre of gravity from the axis. Thus, if 6 be the radius 
of gyration, and 9 the distance of gravity from the axis, 36 
divided by 9, which is 4, will be the distance of the centre 
of oscillation from the axis. Hence it may be inferred gen- 
erally, that the greater the proportion which the radius of 
gyration bears to the distance of the centre of gravity from 
the axis, the greater will be the distance of the centre of os- 
cillation. 

It follows from this reasoning, that the length of a pen- 
dulnm is not limited by the dimensions of its volume. If the 
axis be so placed that the centre of gravity is near it, and 
the centre of gyration comparatively removed from it, the 
centre of oscillation. may be placed far beyond the limits of 
the pendulous body. Suppose the centre of gravity is at a 
distance of one inch from the axis, and the centre of gyra- 
tion 12 inches, the centre of oscillation will then be at the 
distance of 144 inches, or 12 feet. Such a pendulum may 
not, in its greatest dimensions, exceed one foot, and yet its 
time of vibration would be equal to that of a simple pendulum 
whose length is 12 feet. 

By these means pendulums of small dimensions may be 
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made to vibrate as slowly as may be desired. The instru- 
ments called metronomes, used for marking the time of musical 
performances, are constructed on this principle. « 

(214.) The centre of oscillation is distinguished by a very 
remarkable property in relation to the axis of suspension. If 
Ay Jig: 76., be the point of suspension, and O the correspond- 
ing centre of oscillation, the time of vibration of the pendu- 
lum will not be changed if it be raised from its support, 
inverted, and suspended from the point O. It follows, there- 
fore, that if O be taken as the point of suspension, A will 
be the corresponding centre of oscillation. These two points 
are, therefore, convertible. Tiiis property may be verified 
experimentally in the following manner. A pendulum being 
put into a state of vibration, let a small heavy body be sus- 
pended by a fine thread, the length of which is so adjusted 
that it vibrates simultaneously with the pendulum. Let the 
distance from the point of suspension to the centre of the 
vibrating body be measured, and take this distance on the 
pendulum from the axis of suspension downwards ; the place 
of the centre of oscillation will thus be obtained, since the 
distance so measured fi-om the axis is the length of the equiv- 
alent simple pendulum. If the pendulum be now raised 
from its support, inverted, and suspended from the centre 
of oscillation thus obtained, it will be found to vibrate simul- 
taneously with the body suspended by the thread. .^ 

(215.) This property of the interchangeable nature of the 
centres of oscillation and suspension has been, at a late 
period, adopted by Captain Kater, as an accurate means of 
determining the length of a pendulum. Having ascertained 
with great accuracy two points of suspension at which the 
same body will vibrate in the same time, the distance be-* 
tween these points, being accurately measured, is the length 
of the equivalent simple pendulum. See Chapter XXI. 

(216.) The manner in which the time of vibration of U 
pendulum depends on its length being explained, we are 
next to consider how this time is affected by the attraction 
of gravity. It is obvious that, since the pendulum is moved 
by this attraction, the rapidity of its motion will be increased, 
if the impelling force receives any augmentation; -but it still 
is to be decided, in what exact proportion the time of oscilla- 
tion will be diminished by any proposed increase in the in- 
tensity of the earth's attraction. It can be .demonstrated 
mathematically, that the time of one vibration of a pendulum 
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has the same proportion to the time of falling freely in the 
perpendicular direction, through a height equal to half the 
length of the pendulum, as the circumference of a circle has 
to its diameter. Since, therefore, the times of vibration of 
pendulums are in a fixed proportion to the times of falling 
freely through spaces equal to the halves of their lengths, it 
follows that these times have the same relation to the force 
of attraction as the times of falling freely through their 
lengths have to that force. If the intensity of the force of, 
gravity were increased in a four-fold proportion, the time of 
failing through a given height would be diminished in a two- 
fold proportion ; if the intensity were increased to a nine-fold 
proportion, the time of falling through a given space would 
be diminished in a three-fold proportion, and so on ; the rate 
of diminution of the time being always as the square root 
of the increased force. By what has been just stated, this 
Jaw will also be applicable to the vibration of pendulums. 
Any increase in the intensity of the force of gravity would 
cause a given pendulum to vibrate more rapidly, and the in- 
creased rapidity of the vibration would be in the same pro- 
portion as the square root of the increased intensity of the 
force of gravity. 

(217.) The laws which regulate the times of vibration of 
pendulums in relation to one another being well understood, 
the whole theory of these instruments will be completed, 
when the method of ascertaining the actual time of vibration' 
of any pendulum, in reference to its length, has been explain- 
rid. In such an investigation, the two elements to be deter- 
mined are, l.'the exact time of a single vibration, and, 2. the 
exact distance of the centre of oscillation from the point of 
suspension. 

The former is ascertained by putting a pendulum in motion 
in the presence of a good chronometer, and observing pre- 
cisely the number of oscillations which are made in any pro- 
posed number of hours. The entire time during which the 
pendulum swings, being divided by the number of oscillations 
made during that tirhe, the exact time of one oscillation will 
be obtained. 

The distance of the centre of oscillation from the point 
of suspension may be rendered a matter of easy calculation, 
by giving a certain uniform figure and material to the pendu- 
lous body. 

(218.) The time of vibration of one pendulum of known 
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length being thus obtained, we shall be enabled immediately 
to solve either of the following problems. 

" To find the length of a pendulum which shall vibrate in 
a given time." 

** To find the time of vibration of a pendulum of a giyen 
length." 

The former is solved as follows : the time of vibratkm of 
the known pendulum is to the time of vibration of the requir- 
ed pendulum as the square root of the length of the known 
pendulum is to the square root of the length of the required 
pendulum. This length is therefore found by the ordinary 
rules of arithmetic. 

The latter may be solved as follows: the length of the 
known pendulum is to the length of the proposed pendulum, 
as the square of the time of vibration of the known pendu- 
lum is to the square of the time of vibration of the proposed 
pendulum. The latter time may therefore be found by arith- 
metic. 

(219.) Since the rate of a pendulum has a known relation 
to the intensity of the earth's attraction, we are enabled, 
by this instrument, not only to detect certain variations in 
that attraction in various parts of the earth, but also to 
discover the actual amount of the attraction at any given 
place. 

The actual amount of the earth's attraction at any given 
place is estimated by the height through which a body would 
fall freely at that place in any given time, as in one second. 
To determine this, let the length of a pendulum which would 
vibrate in one second at that place be found. As the circum- 
ference of a circle is to its diameter (a known prop)prtion), so 
will one second be to the time of falling through a height 
equal to half the length of this pendulum. This time is 
therefore a matter of arithmetical, calculation. It has been 
proved in (120.), that the heights, through which a body falls 
freely, are in the same proportion as the squares of the times; 
from whence it follows, that the square of the time of falling 
through a height equal .to half the length of the pendulum is 
to one second as half the length of that pendulum is to the 
height through which a body would fall in one second. This 
height, therefore, may be immediately computed, and thus 
the actual amount of the force of gravity at any given place 
may be ascertained. 

(220.) To compare the force of gravity in different parts 
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of the earth, it is only necessary to swing the same pendu- 
1am in the places under consideration, and to observe the 
rapidity of its vibrations. The proportion of the force of 
gravity in the several places will be that of the squares of the 
velocity of the vibration. Observations to this effect have 
been made at several places, by Biot, Kater, Sabine and 
ethers. 

The earth being a mass of matter of a form nearly spher- 
ical, revolving with considerable velocity on an axis, its 
component parts are affected by a centrifugal force ; in virtue 
of which, they have a tendency to fly off in a direction per- 
pendicular to the axis. This tendency increases in the same 
proportion as the distance of any part from the axis increases, 
and consequently those parts of the earth which are near the 
equator, are more strongly affected by this influence than 
those near the pole. It has been already explained (145) that 
the figure of the earth is affected by this cause, and that it 
has acquired a spheroidal form. The centrifugal force, acting 
in opposition to the earth's attraction, diminishes its effects ; 
and, consequently, where this force is more efficient, a pendu- 
lum will vibrate more slowly. By these means the rate of 
vibration of a pendulum becomes an indication of the amount 
of the centrifugal force. But this latter varies in proportion 
to the distance of the place from the earth's axis ; and thus 
the rate of a pendulum indicates the relation of the distances 
of different parts of the earth's surface from its axis. The 
figure of the earth may be thus ascertained, and that which 
theory assigns to it, it may be practically proved to have. 

This, however, is not the only method by which the figure 
of the earth may be determined. The meridians being sec- 
tions of the earth through its axis, if their figure were exactly 
determined, that of the earth would be known. Measure- 
ments of arcs of meridians, on a large scale have been exe- 
cuted, and are still being made in various parts of the earth, 
with a view to determine the curvature of a meridian at dif- 
ferent latitudes. This method is independent of every hy- 
pothesis concerning the density and internal structure of the 
earth, and is considered by some to be susceptible of more 
accuracy than that which depends on the observations of 
pendulums. 

(221.) It has been stated that, when the arc of vibration 
of a pendulum is not very smal], a variation in its length will ' 
produce a sensible effect on the time of vibration. To con- 
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ulum such that the time of vibration may be 
jE the extent of the swing, was a favorite spec- 
jcoraeters. This problem waa solved by Hoygens, 
wlm aiiuwed that the curve called a cj/doid, previously dis- 
covered and described by Galileo, possessed the isocbronal 
property ; that is, that a body moving in it by the force of 
gravity would vibrate iu the same time, whatever be the 
length of the arc described. 

Let O A,^. 77., be a horizontal line, and let O B be a 
circle placed belovr this line, and in contact with it. If this 
circle be rolled upon the line from O towards A, a point 
upon its circumference, which, at the beginning of the 
motion, is placed at O, will, during the motion, trace the 
curve OCA. This curve is called a r.ydoid. If the circle 
be supposed to roll in the opposite direction towards A', the 
same point will trace another cycloid O C A'. The points 
C and C' being the lowest points of the curves, if the per- 
pendiculars C Dand C D' be drawn, they will respectively 
be equal to the diameter of the circle. By a known property 
of this curve, the ^rcs O C apd O.C are equal to twice the 
diameter of the circle. From the 'point O suppose a flexible 
thread to be suspeoded, whose length is twice the diameter 
of the circle, and which sustains a pendulous body P at its 
extremity. II' the curves O C and O C, from the plane of 
the paper, be raised so as to form surfaces to which the thread 
may be applied, the extremity P will nslrnd to the points C 
and C, when the entire thread has been applied to either of 
the curves. As the thread is deflected on either side of ita 
vertical position, it is applied to a greater or lesser portion of 
either curve, according to the quantity of its deflection 
from the vertical. If it be. deflected on each side until 
the point P reaches the points C and C, the extremity would 
trace a cycloid C P C' precisely equal and similar to those 
already mentioned. Availing himself of this property of the 
curve, Huygens constructed his cycloidal pendulum. The 
time of vibration was subject to no variation, however the 
arc of vibration might change, provided only that the length 
of the string O P continued the same. If small arcs of the 
cycloid be taken on either side of the point P, they wifl 
not sensibly differ from arcs of a circle described with 
the centre O and the radius O P; for, in slight deflections 
from the vertical position, the effect of the curves O C and 
O C on the thread O P is altogether inconsiderable. It is 
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for this reason that, when the arcs of vibration of a circular 
pendulam are small, they partake of the property of isochro- 
nism peculiar to those of a cycloid. But when the deflection 
of P .from the vertical is great, the effect of the curves O C 
and O C^ on the thread produces a considerable deviation of 
the point P from the arc of the circle whose centre is O and 
whose radius is O P, and consequently the property of 
isocbronism will no longer be observed in the circular 
pendulttUL 






CHAPTER XII. 

OF SIMPLE MACHINES. 



(223.) A MACHINE is an instrument by which force or mo- 
tion may be transmitted and modified as to its quantity and 
direction. There are two ways in which a machine may be 
iqiplied, and which give rise to a division of mechanical sci- 
ence into parts denominated statics and dynamics ; the 
one ineluding the theory of equilibrium, and the other the 
theory of motion. When a machine is considered statically, 
it is viewed as an instrument by which forces of determiirate 
quantities and directions are made to balance other forces 
of other quantities and other directions. If it be viewed 
dynamically, it is considered as a means by which certain 
motions of determinate quantity and direction may be made 
to produce other motions in other directions and quantities. 
It will not be convenient, however, in the present treatise, 
to follow this division of the subject. We shall, on the other 
hand, as hitherto, consider the phenomena of equilibrium 
and motion together. 

The effects of machinery are too frequently described in 
such a manner as to invest them with the appearance of par- 
adox, and to excite astonishment at what appears to contra- 
dict the results of the most common experience. It will be 
our object here to take a different course, and to attempt to 
show that those effects which have been held up as matters 
of astonishment are the necessary, natural and obvious re- 
salts of causes adapted to produce them in a manner analo- 
gous to the objects of most familiar experience. 

(223.) In the application of a machine there axe thteA 
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5 considered. I. The force or reEiBtance which 
to be sustained, opposed, or overcome. 2. The 
a is used to sustain, support, or overcome thai re- 
3. The machine itself, bj which (he effect of tliis 
Utter force is transmitted to th« former. Of whatever nature 
be the force or the resistance which is to be sustained rn 
orercome, it is technically called the weight, since, whatevei 
it be, a weight of e<]uiralent effect may always be found. 
The force which is employed to sustain or overcome it ia 
technically called ihepotcer. 

(224.) In expressing the effecl of machinery, it is usual to 
say that the power sustains the weight ; but this, in fact, ia 
not the case, and hetice arises that appearance of paradox 
which has already been alluded to. If, for example, it is said 
that a power of one ounce sustains the weight of one ton, 
astonishment is not unnaiitrally excited, because the fact, as 
thus stated, if the terms be literally interpreted, is physically 
impossible. No power less than a ton can, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, support the weight of a ton. It will, 
however, be asked how it happens that a machine appears to 
do this? how it happens that by holding a silken thread, 
which an ounce weight would snap, many hundred weight 
may be sustained 1 To explain this, it will only be necessary 
to consider the effect of a machine, when ll:e power and 
weight are in equilibrium. 

(225.) In every machine there are some fixed points or 
props; and the arrangement of the parts is always such, that 
the pressure, excited by the power or weight, or both, is dis- 
tributed among these props. If the weight amount to twenty 
hundred, it is possible so to distribute it, that any proportion, 
however great, of it may be thrown on the fixed points or 
props of the machine; the remaining part only can properly 
be said to be supported by the power ; and this part can never 
be greater than the power. Considering the effect in this 
way, it appears that the power supports just so much of the 
weight, and no more, as is equal to its own force, and that all 
the remaining part of the weight is sustained by the machine. 

The force of these observations will be more apparent 
when the nature and properties of the mechanic powers and 
other machines have been explained. 

(226,) When a machine is used dynamically, its effects are 
explained on different principles. It is true that, in this case, 
a very small power may elevate a very great weight ; but. 
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nevertheless, in so doing, whatever be the machine used, the 
total expenditure of power, in raising the weight through any 
height, is never less than that which would be expended if 
the power were immediately applied to the weight without the 
intervention of any machine. This circumstance arises &om 
an universal property of machines, by which the velocity of 
the weight is always less than that of the power, in exactly 
the same proportion as the power itself is less than the weight ; 
so that, when a certain> power is applied to elevate a weight, 
the rate at which the elevation is effected is always slow in 
the same proportion as the weight is great. From a due con- 
sideration of this remarkable law, it will easily be understood 
that a machine can never diminish the total expenditure of 
power necessary to raise any weight or to overcome any re- 
sistance. In such cases, all that a machine ever does, or ever 
can do, is to enable the power to be expended at a slow rate, 
and in a.more advantageous direction than if it were immedi- 
ately applied to the weight or the resistance. 

Let us suppose that P is a power amounting to an ounce, 
and that W is a weight amounting to 50 ounces, and that P 
elevates W by means of a machine. In virtue of the prop- 
erty already stated, it follows, that while P moves through 50 
feet, W will be moved through 1 foot ; but in moving P through 
50 feet, 50 distinct efforts are made, by each of which 1 ounce 
is moved through 1 foot, and by which collectively 50 distinct 
ounces might be successively raised through 1 foot. But 
the weight W is 50 ounces, and has been raised through 1 
foot ; from whence it appears, that the expenditure of power 
is equal to that which would be necessary to raise the weight 
without the intervention of any machine. 

This important principle may be presented under another 
aspect, which will perhaps render it moTe apparent. Suppose 
the weight W were actually divided into 50 equal parts, or 
suppose it were a vessel of liquid weighing 50 ounces, and 
containing 50 equal measures; if these 50 measures were 
successively lifted through a height of 1 foot, the efforts neces- 
sary to accomplish this would be the same as those used to 
move the power P through 50 feet, and it is obvious, that the 
total expenditure of force would be the same as that which 
would be necessary to lift the entire contents of the vessel 
through 1 foot 

When the nature and properties of the mechanic powers 
tmd other machines have been explained, the force of these 
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observations will be more distinctly perceived. The effects 
of props and fixed points in sustaining a part of the weight, 
and sometimes the whole, both of the weight and power, will 
then be manifest, and every machine will furnish a verifica- 
tion of the remarkable proportion between the velocities of 
the weight and power, which has enabled us to explain what 
might otherwise be paradoxical and difficult of comprehen- 
sion. 

(227.) The most simple species of machines are those 
which are commonly denominated the mechanic powers. 
These have been differently enumerated by different writers. 
If, however, the object be to arrange in distinct classes, and 
in the smallest possible number of them, those machines 
which are alike in principle, the mechanic powers may be 
reduced to three. 

1. The lever. 

2. The cord. 

3. The inclined plane 

To one or other of these classes all simple machines whatr 
ever may be reduced, and all complex machines may be re- 
solved into sfmple elements which come under them. 

(228.) The first class includes every mjachine which is 
composed of a solid body revolving on a fixed axis, although 
the name lever has been commonly confined to cases where 
the machine affects certain particular forms. This is by far 
the most useful class of machines, and will require, in subse- 
quent chapters, very detailed developement. The general 
principle, upon which equilibrium is established between 
the power and weight in machines of this class has been 
already explained in (183.) The power and weight are 
always supposed to be applied in directions at right angles to 
the axis. If lines be drawn from the axis perpendicular to 
the directions of power and weight, equilibrium will subsist, 
provided the power multiplied by the perpendicular distance 
of its direction from the axis, be equal to the weight multi- 
plied by the perpendicular distance of its direction from the 
axis. This is a principle to which we shall have occasion to 
refer in explaining the various machines of this class. 

(229.) If the moment of the power (184.) be greater than 
that of the weight, the effect of the power will prevail over 
that of the weight, and elevate it ; but if, on the other hand, 
the moment of the newer be less than that of the weight, the 
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power will be insufficient to support the weight, and will allow 
it to fall. 

(230.) The second class of simple machines includes all 
those cases in which force is transmitted by means of flexible 
threads, ropes, or chains. The principle, by which the effects 
of these machines are estimated, is, that the tension through- 
out the whole length of the same cord, provided it be perfect- 
ly flexiUe, and free from the effects of friction, must be the 
same. Thus, if a force acting at one end be balanced by a 
force acting at the other end, however the cord may be bent, 
or whatever course it may be compelled to take, by any causes 
which may affect it between its ends, these forces must be 
equal, provided the cord be free to move over any obstacles 
which may deflect it 

Within this class of machines are included all tlie various 
forms of puUeys, 

(231.) The third class of simple machines includes all 
those cases in which the weight or resistance is suppor&d 
or moved on a hard surface inclined to the vertical direction. 

The effects of such machines are estimated by resolving 
the whole weight of the body into two elements by the paral- 
lelogram of forces. One of these elements is perpendicular 
to the surface, and supported by its resistance ; the other is 
parallel to the surface, and supported by the power. The 
proportion, therefore, of the power to the weight will always 
depend on the obliquity of the surface to the direction of the 
weight. This will be easily understood by referring to what 
has been already explained in Chapter VIII. 

Under this class of machines come the inclined plane, 
commonly so called, the wedge, the screw, and various 
others. 

(232.) In order to simplify the developement of the ele- 
mentary theory of machines, it is expedient to omit the con- 
sideration of many circumstances, of which, however, a strict 
account must be taken before any practically useful applica- 
tion of that theory can be attempted. A machine, as we 
must for the present contemplate it, is a thing which can have 
no real or practical existence. Its various parts are considered 
to be free from friction : all surfaces which move in contact 
are supposed to be infinitely smooth and polished. The solid 
parts are conceived to be absolutely inflexible. The weight 
and inertia of the machine itself are wholly neglected, and 
we reason upon it as if it were divested of these qualities. 
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Cords and ropes are supposed to have no stiffiiess, to be infi- 
nitely flexible. The machine, when it moves, is supposed to 
suffer no resistance from the atmosphere, and to be in all re- 
spects circumstanced as if it were in veumo. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that, all these suppositions 
being false, none of the consequences deduced from them Mm 
be true. Nevertheless, as it- is the business of art to bring 
machines as near to this state of ideal perfection as possible, 
the conclusions which are thus obtained, though fsdse in a 
strict sense, yet deviate from the truth in but a small degree. 
Like the first oudine of a picture, they resemble, in their gen- 
eral features, that truth to which, afler many subsequent cor- 
rections, they must finally approximate. 

Afler a first approximation has been made on the several 
false suppositions which have been mentioned, various effects, 
which have been previously neglected, are successively taken 
into account. Roughness, rigidity, imperfect flexibility, the 
resistance of air and other fluids, the effects of the weight 
and inertia of the machine, are severally examined, and their 
laws and properties detected. The modifications and correc- 
tions, thus suggested as necessary to be introduced into our 
former conclusions, are applied, and a second approximation, 
but still only an approximation, to truth is made. For, in in- 
Testigating the laws which regulate the several effects just 
mentioned, we are compelled to proceed upon a new group 
of false suppositions. To determine the laws which regulate 
the friction of surfaces, it is necessary to assume that every 
part of the surfaces of contact is uniformly rough ; that the 
solid parts which are imperfectly rigid, and the cords which 
are imperfectly flexible, are constituted throughout their entire 
dimensions of a uniform material ; so that the imperfection 
does not prevail more in one part than another. Thus all ir- 
regularity is left out of account, and a general average of the 
effects taken. It is obvious, therefore, that by these means 
we have still failed in obtaining a result exactly conformable 
to the real state of things ; but it is equally obvious that we 
have obtained one much more conformable to that state than 
had been previously accomplished, and sufficiently near it for 
most practical purposes. 

This apparent imperfection in our instruments and powers 
of investigation is not peculiar to mechanics : it pervades all 
departments of natural science. In astronomy, the motions 
of the celestial bodies, and their various changes and appear* 
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ances, as developed by theory, assisted by observation and 
experience, are only approximations to the' real motions and 
appearances which take place in nature. It is true that these 
approximations are susceptible of almost unlimited accuracy ; 
but still they are, and ever will continue to be, only approxi- 
mations. Optics and all other branches of natural science 
are liable to the same observations. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OP THE LEVER. 



(233.) An inflexible, straight bar, turning on an axis, is 
commonly called a lever. The arms of the lever are those 
parts of the bar which extend on each side of the axis. 

The axis is called the fcUcrum or prop. 

(234.) Levers are commonly divided into three kinds, ac- 
cording to the relative positions of the power, the weight and 
the fulcrum. 

In a lever of the first kind, as in^^. 78., the fulcrum is be- 
tween the power and weight. 

In a lever of the second kind, as in^^. 79., the weight is 
between the fulcrum and power. 

In a lever of the third kind, as in Jig. 80., the power is be- 
tween the fulcrum and weight. 

(235.) In all these cases, the power will sustain the weight 
in equilibrium, provided its moment be equal to that of the 
weight (184.) But the monvent of the power is, in this case, 
equal to the product obtained by multiplying the power by its 
distance from the fulcrum, and the moment of the weight, 
by multiplying the weight by its distance from the fulcrum. 
Thus, if the number of ounces in P, being multiplied by the 
number of inches in P F, be equal to the number of ounces 
in W, multiplied by the number of inches in W F, equilibrium 
will be established. It is evident from this, that as the dis- 
tance of the power from the fulcrum increases in comparison 
to the distance of the weight from the fulcrum, in the same 
degree exactly will the proportion of the power to the weight 
diminish. In other words, the proportion of the power to the 
weight will be always the same as that of their distances from 
the fulcrum taken in a reverse order. 
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In cases where a small power is required to sustain or ele- 
vate a great weight, it will therefore be necessary either to 
remove the power to a great distance from the fulcrum, or to 
bring the weight very near it. 

(^^6.) Numerous examples of levers of the first kind may 
be given. A crow-bar, applied to elevate a stone or other 
weight, is an instance. The fulcrum is another stone placed 
near that which is to be raised, and the power is the hand 
placed at the other end of the bar. 

A handspike is a similar example. 

A poker applied to raise fuel is a lever of the first kind, 
the fulcrum being the bar of the grate. 

Scissors, shears, nippers, pincers, and other similar instru- 
ments, are composed of two levers of the first kind ; the fiil- 
crum being the joint or pivot, and the weight the resistance 
of the substance to be cut or seized ; the power being the 
fingers applied at the other end of the levers. 

The brake of a pump is a lever of the first kind ; the pump- 
rods and piston being the weight to be raised. 

(237.) Examples of levers of the second kind, though not 
so frequent as those just mentioned, are not uncommon. 

An oar is a lever of the second kind. The reaction of 
the water against the blade is the fulcrum. The boat is the 
weight, and the hand of the boatman the power. 

The rudder of a ship or boat is an example of this kind of 
lever, and explained in a similar way. 

The chipping knife is a lever of. the second kind. The 
end attached to the bench is the fulcrum, and the weight the 
resistance of the substance to be cut, placed beneath it. 

A door moved upon its hinges is another example. 

Nut-crackers are two levers of the second kind ; the hinge 
which unites them being the fulcrum, the resistance of the 
shell placed between them being the weight, and the hand 
applied to the extremity being the power. 

A wheelbarrow is a lever of the second kind ; the fulcmm 
being the point at which the wheel presses on the ground, 
and the weight being that of the barrow and its load, collect- 
ed at their centre of gravity. 

The same observation may be applied to all two-wheeled 
carriages, which are partly sustained by the animal which 
draws them. 

(238.) In a lever of the third kind, the weight, being 
more distant from the fulcrum than the power, must be pro* 
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tioDably less than it. In this instrument, therefore, the 
'er acts upon the weight to a mechanical disadvantage, 
smach as a greater power is necessary to support or move 
weight than would be required if the power were imra^ 
;ely applied to the weight, without the intervention of 8 
^hine. We shall, however, hereafter show that the advan- 
3 which is lost in force is gained, in despatch, and that 
proportion as the weight is less than the power which moves 
30 will the speed of its motion foe greater than tliat of the 
ver. 

Hence a lever of the third kind is only used in cases 
sre the exertion of great power is a consideration subord^ 
e to those of rapidity and despatch. 

Fhe most striking example of levers of the third kind is 
nd in the animal economy. The limbs of animals are 
lerally levers of this description. The socket of the bone 
he fulcrum ; a strong muscle attached to the bone near 

socket is the power ; and the weight of the limb, together 
h whatever resistance is opposed to its motion, is the 
ight. A slight contraction of the muscle in this case 
es a considerable motion to the limb : Ihis effect is par- 
ilarly conspicuous in the motion of the arms and legs 
the . human body ; a very inconsiderable contraction of 

muscles at the shoulders and hips giving the sweep to 

limbs from which the body derives so much activity. 
Fhe treddle of the turning lathe is a lever of the third 
d. The hinge which attaches it to the floor is the ful- 
m, the foot applied to it near the hinge is the power, and 

crank upon the axis of the fly-wheel, with which its ex- 
mity is connected, is the weight. 

Pongs are levers of this kind, as also the shears used in 
taring sheep. In these cases, the power is the hand placed 
nediately below the fulcrum, or point where the two levers 

connected. * 

239.) When the power is said to support the weight by 

ans of a lever, or any other machine, it is only meant that 

power keeps the machine in equilibrium, and thereby 
ibles it to sustain the weight. It is necessary to attend 
this -distinction, to remove the difficulty which may arise 
n the paradox of a small power sustaining a great weight. 
[n a lever of the first kind, the fulcrum F, Jig. 78., or 
s, sustains the united forces of the power and weight. 
bt a lever of the second kind, if the power be supposed to 
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act over a wheel R, jig, 79., the fulcrum F sustains a preih 
sure equal to the difference between the power and weight, 
and the axis of the wheel R sustains a pressure equal to 
twice the power ; so that the total pressures on F and R are 
equivalent to the united forces of the power and weight. 

In a lever of the third kind similar observations are appli- 
cable. The wheel R, fig. 80., sustains a pressure equal to 
twice the power, and the fulcrum F sustains a pressure equal 
to the difference between the power and weight. 

These facts may be experimentally established by attach- 
ing a string to the lever immediately over the fulcrum, and 
suspending the lever by that string from the arm of a balance. 
The . counterpoising weight, when the fulcrum is removed, 
will, in the first case, be equal to the sum of the weight 
and power, and in the last two cases equal to their differ- 
ence. 

(240.) We have hitherto omitted the consideration of the 
effect of the weight of the lever itself. If the centre of 
gravity of the lever be in the vertical line through the axis, 
the weight of the instrument will have no other effect than 
to increase the pressure on the axis by its own amount. But 
if the centre of gravity be on the same side of the axis with 
the weight, as at G, it will oppose the effect of the power, 
a certain part of which must therefore be allowed to support 
it. To ascertain what part of the power is thus expended, 
it is to be considered that the moment of .the weight of the 
lever collected at G, is found by multiplying that weight by 
the distance G F. The moment of that part of the power 
which supports this must be equal to it ; therefore, it is only 
necessary to find how much of the power multiplied by P F . 
will be equal to the weight of the lever multiplied by G F. ' 
This is a question in common arithmetic. 

If the centre of gravity of the lever be at a different side 
of the axis from the weight, as at G', the weight of the instru- 
ment will co-operate with the power in sustaining the weight 
W. To determine what portion of the weight W is thus 
sustained by the weight of the lever, it is only necessary to 
find how much of W, multiplied by the distance W F, is 
equal to the weight of the lever multiplied by G' F. 

In these cases, the pressure on the fulcrum, as already 
estimated, will always be increased by the weight of the 
lever. 

(241.) The sense in which a small power is said to sustain 
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a great weight, and the manner of accomplishing this, being 
mq^a^ed, we ahall now consider how the power is applied 
in moving the weight. Let P W, fig, 81., be the places 

"of the power and weight, and F that of the fhlcrum, and let 
the power be depressed to P' while the weight is raised Ito 
W. The space P P' evidently bears the same proportion to 
W'W, as the arm P F to W F. Thus, if P F be ten times 
W F, P P' will be ten times WW'. A power of one pound 
at P being moved from P to P', will carry a weight of ten 
pounds from W to W'. But in this case it ought not to be 
said, that a lesser weight moves a greater, for it is not diffi- 
cult to show that the total expenditure of force in the motion 
of one pound from P to P' is exactly the same as in the mo- 
tion of ten pounds from W to W'» If the space P P' be ten 
inches, the space W W' will be one inch. A weight of one 
pound is therefore moved through ten successive inches, and 
in each inch the force expended is that which would be suffi- 
cient to move one pound through one inch. The total expen- 
diture of force from P to P' is ten times the force necessary 
to move one pound through one inch, or, what is the same, 
it is that which would be necessary to move ten pounds through 
one inch. But this is exactly what is accomplished by the 
opposite end W of the lever ; for the weight W is ten pounds, 
and the space W W' is one inch. 

If the weight W of ten pounds could be conveniently di- 
vided into ten equal parts of one pound each, each part might 
be separately raised through one inch, without the interven- 
tion of the lever or any other machine. In this case, the 
same quantity of power would be expended, and expended in 
the same manner as in the case just mentioned. 

It is. evident, therefore, that when a machine is applied to 
raise a weight or to overcome resistance, as much force must 
be really used as if the power were immediately applied to 
the weight or resistance. All that is accomplished by the 

* machine is to enable the power to do that by a succession 
of distinct efforts which should be otherwise performed by a 
single effort. These observations will be found to be appli- 
cable to all other machines.^ 

(242.) Weighing machines of almost every kind, whether 
used for commercial or philosophical purposes, are varieties 
of the lever. The common balance, 'which, of all weighing 
machines, is the most perfect, and best adapted for ordinary 
», whether in commerce or experimental philosophy, is p 
13 
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lever with equal arms. In the steel-yard, one weight serves 
as a counterpoise and measure of others of different amount, 
by receiving a leverage variable according to the varying 
amount of the weight against which it acts. A detailed 
account of such instruments will be found in Chapter XXI. 

(243.) We have hitherto considered the power and weight 
as acting on the lever, in directions perpendicular to its 
length, and parallel to each other. This does not always 
happen. Let A B, Jig. 83., be a lever whose fulcrum is F, 
and let A R be the direction of the power, and B S the 
direction of the weight. If the lines R A and S B be con- 
tinued, and . perpendiculars F C , and F D drawn from the 
fulcrum to those lines, the moment of the power will be found 
by multiplying the power by the line F C, and the moment 
of the weight by multiplying the weight by F D. If ihese 
moments be equal, the power will sustain the weight in equi- 
librium. (185.) 

It is evident that the same reasoning will be applicable 
when the arms of the lever are not in the same direction. 
These arms may be of any figure or shape, and may be placed 
relatively to each other in any position. 

(244.) In the rectangular lever the arms are perpendicular 
to each other, and the fulcrum F, Jig. 84., is at the right 
angle. The moment of the power, in this case, is P multi- 
plied by A F, and that of the weight W multiplied by B F. 
When the instrument is in equilibrium these moments must 
be equal. 

When the hammer is used for drawing a nail, it is a lever 
of this kind : the claw of the hammer is the shorter arm ; 
the resistance of the nail is the weight ; and the hand ap- 
plied to the handle the power. 

(245.) When a beam rests on two props A B, Jig. 85., 
and supports, at some intermediate place C, a weight W, 
this weight is distributed between the props in a manner 
which may be determined by the principles already explained. 
If the pressure on the prop B be considered as a power sus- 
taining the weight W, by means of the lever of the second 
kind B A, then this power multiplied by B A must be equal 
to the weight multiplied by C A. Hence the pressure on B 
will be the same fraction of the weight as the part A C is 
of A B. In the same manner it may be proved, that the 
pressure on A is the same fraction of the weight as B C is 
of B A. Thus, if A C be one third, and therefore B C two 
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thirds of B A, the pressure on B will be one third of the 
weight, and the pressure on A two thirds of the weight 

It follows from this reasoning, that if the weight be in the 
middje, equally distant from B and A, each prop will sustain 
half the weight. The effect of the weight of the beam itself 
may be determined by considering it to be collected at its 
centre of gravity. If this point, therefore, be equally distant 
from the props, the weight of the beam will be equally dis- 
tributed between them. 

According to these principles, the manner in which a load 
borne on poles between two bearers is distributed between 
them may be ascertained. As the efforts of the bearers and 
the direction of the weight are always parallel, the position 
of the poles relatively to the horizon makes no difference in 
the distribution of the weights between the bearers. Whether 
they ascend or descend, or move on a level plane, the weight 
wilJ be similarly shared between them. 

If the beam extend beyond the prop, as in jig. 86., and 
the weight be suspended at a point not placed between 
them, the props must be applied at different sides of the beam. 
The pressures which they sustain may be calculated in the 
same manner as in the former case. The pressure of the 
prop B may be considered as a power sustaining the weight 
W by means of the lever B C. Hence the pressure of B, 
multiplied by B A, must be equal to the weight W multiplied 
by A C. Therefore the pressure on B bears the same pro- 
portion to the weight as A C does to A B. In the same 
manner, considering B as a fulcrum, and the pressure of the 
prop A as the power, it may be proved that the pressure of A 
bears the same proportion to the weight as the line B C does 
to A B. It therefore appears, that the pressure on the prop 
A is greater than the weight. 

(240.) When great power is required, and it is' incon- 
venient to construct a long lever, a combination of levers 
may be used. In jig. 87. such a system of levers is repre- 
sented, consisting of three levers of the first kind. The man- 
ner in which the effect of the power is transmitted to the 
weight may be investigated by considering the effect of each 
lever successively. The power at P produces an upward force 
at P', which bears to P the same proportion as P' F to P F.^ 
Therefore the effect at P' is as many times the power as the 
line P F is of P' F. Thus, if P F be ten times P' F, the 
upward force at P' is ten times the power. The arm P' F' 
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of the second lever is pressed upwards by a force equal to 
ten times the power at P. In the same manner this may be 
shown to produce an effect at P'' as many times greater 
than P' as P' F' is greater than P'' F'. Thus, if P' F' be 
twelve times P" F', the effect at P" will be twelve times 
that of P'. But this last was ten times the power, and there- 
fore the P^' will ^ one hundred and twenty times the power. 
In the same manner it may be shown that the weight is as 
many times greater than the effect at P" as P" F" is greater 
than W F". If P" F'' be five, times W F", the weight wDl 
be five times the effect at P^^ But this effect is one hundred 
and twenty times the power, and therefore the weight would 
be six hundred times the power. 

In the same manner the effect of any compound system 
of levers may be ascertained by taking the proportion of the 
weight to the power in each lever separately, and multiplying 
these numbers together. In the example given, these pro- 
portions are 10, 12, and 5, which multiplied together give 
600. In^^. 87. the levers composing the system are of the 
first kind ; but the principles of the calculation will not be 
altered if they be of the second or third kind, or some of 
one kind and some of another. 

(247.) That number which expresses the proportion of the 
weight to the equilibrating power in any machine, we shall 
call the power of the machine. Thus, if, in a lever, a power 
of one pound support a weight of ten pounds, the power of 
the machine is ten. If a power of 2 lbs. support a weight of 
11 lbs., the power of the machine is 5^, 2 being contained in 
11 5^ times. 

(248.) As the distances of the power and weight from the 
fulcrum of a lever may be varied at pleasure, and any assign- 
ed proportion given to them, a lever may always be conceived 
having a power equal to that of any given machine. Such 
a lever may be called, in relation to that machine, the equiv' 
alent lever. 

As every complex machine consists of a number of simple 
machines acting one upon another, and as each simple ma- 
chine may be represented by an equivalent lever, the complex 
machine will l?e represented by a compound system of equiv- 
alent levers. From what has been proved in (246.), it there- 
fore fbllov/s that the power of a complex machine may be 
calculated by multiplying together the powers of the several 
simple machines of which it is composed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OP WHEEL-WORK. 

(249.) When a lever is applied to raise a weight, or over- 
come a resistance, the space through which it acts at any one 
time is small, a£id the work must be accomplished by a suc- 
cession of short and intermitting efforts. In Jig. 81., aftfer 
the weight has been raised from W to W, the lever must 
again return to its first position, to repeat the action. During 
this return the motion of the weight is suspended, and it will 
fall downwards unless some provision be made to sustain it. 
The common lever is, therefore, only used in cases where 
weights are required to be raised through small spaces, and 
under these circumstances its great simplicity strongly rec- 
ommends it. But where a continuous motion is to be pro- 
duced, as in raising ore from the mine, or in weighing the 
anchor of a vessel, some contrivance must be adopted to re- 
move the intermitting action of the lever, and render it con- 
tinual. The various forms given to the lever, with a view to 
accomplish this, are generally denominated the wheel and axle. 

In Jig. 88., A B is a horizontal axle, which rests in pivots 
at its extremities, or is supported in gudgeons, and capable of 
revolving. Round this axis a rope is coiled, which sustains 
the weight W. On the same axis a wheel C is fixed, round 
which a rope is coiled in a contrary direction, to which is 
appended the power P. The moment of the power is found 
by ipultiplying it by the radius of a wheel, and the moment of 
the weight by multiplying it by the radius of its axle. If these 
moments be equal (185), the machine will be in equilibrium. 
Whence it appears that the power of the machine (247.) is 
expressed by the proportion which the radius of the wheel 
bears to the radius of the axle ; or, what is the same, of the 
diameter of the wheel to the diameter of the axle. This 
principle is applicable to the wheel and axle in every variety 
of form under which it can be presented. 

(250.) It is evident that as the power descends continually, 
and the rope is uncoiled from the wheel, the weight will be 
raised continually, the rope b'y which it is suspended being at 
the same time coiled upon the axle. 

When the machine is in equilibrium, the forces of both 
the weight and power are sustained by the axle, and dis- 

13 * 
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tributed between its props, in the manner explained^ in 
(245.) 

When the machine is applied to raise a weight, the velocity 
with which the power moves is as many times greater than 
that with which the weight tises, as the weight itself is great- 
er than the power. This is a^rinciple which has already 
been noticed, and which is common to all machines whatso- 
ever. It may hence be proved, that in the elevation of the 
weight a quantity of power is expended equal to that which 
would be necessary to elevate the weight if the power were 
immediately applied to it, without the intervention of any 
machine. This has been explained in the case of the lever 
in (241.), and may be explained in the present instance in 
nearly the same words. 

In one revolution of the machine the length of rope un- 
coiled from the wheel is equal to the circumference of the 
wheel, ^nd through this space the power must therefore move. 
At the same time the length of rope coiled upon the axle is 
equal to the circumference of the axle, and through this spa.ce 
the weight must be raised. The spaces, therefore, through 
which the power and weight move in the same time, are in 
the proportion of the circumferences of the wheel and axle; 
but these circumferences are in the same proportion as their 
diameters. Therefore the velocity of the power will bear to 
the velocity of the weight the same proportion as the diame- 
ter of the wheel bears to the diameter of the axle, or, what is 
the same, as the weight bears to the power. (249.) 

(251.) We have here omitted the consideration of the 
thickness of the rope. When this is considered, the force 
must be conceived as acting in the direction of the centre of 
the rope, and therefore the thickness of the rope which sup- 
ports the power ought to be added to the diameter of the 
wheel, and the thickness of the rope which supports the 
weight to the diameter of the axle. It is the more necessary to 
attend to this circumstance, as the strength of the rope neces- 
sary to support the weight causes its thickness to bear a con- 
siderable proportion to the diameter of the axle ; while the 
rope which sustains the power not requiring the same strength, 
and being applied to a larger circle, bears a very inconsidera- 
ble proportion to its diameter. 

(252.) In numerous forms of the wheel and axle, the weight 
or resistance is applied by a rope coiled upon the axle ; But 
the manner in which the power is applied is very various, and 
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not often by means of a rope. The circumference of a wheel 
sometimes carries projecting pins, as represented in jig. 88., 
to which the hand is applied to turn the machine. An in- 
stance of this occurs in the wheel used in the steerage of a 
vessel. 

In the common toindlass, the power is applied by means of 
a toinchy which is a rectangular lever, as represented in Jig, 
89. The arm B C of the winch represents the radius of the 
wheel, and the power is applied to C D at right angles to 
B C. 

In some cases, no wheel is attached to the axle ; but if is 
pierced with holes directed towards its centre, in which long 
levers are incessantly inserted, and a continuous action pro* 
duced 6y several men working at the same time ; so that 
while some are transferring the levers from hole to hole, others 
are working the windlass. 

The axle is sometimes placed in a vertical position, the 
wheel or levers being moved horizontally. The capstan is an 
example of this : a vertical axis is fixed in the deck of the 
ship ; the circumference is pierced with holes presented to- 
wards its centre. These holes receive long levers, as rep- 
resented in Jig, 90. The men who work the capstan walk 
continually round the axle, pressing forward the levers near 
their extremities. 

In some cases, the wheel is turned by the weight of animals 
placed at its circumference, who move forward as fast as the 
wheel descends, so as to maintain their position continually 
at the extremity of the horizontal diameter. The treadmill 
Jig, 91., and certain cranes, such ^sjig, 92., are examples of 
this. 

In water-wheels, the power is the weight of water contain- 
ed in buckets at the circumference, as in Jig. 93., which is 
called an over-shot wheel; and sometimes the impulse of 
water against float-boards at the circumference, as in the 
under-shot wheel. Jig, 94. Both these principles act in the 
breast-wheel,^. 95. 

In the paddle-wheel of a steamboat, the power is the re- 
fistance « which the water offers to the motion of the paddle- 
boards. 

In windmills, the power is the force of the wind acting on 
Yiiioas parts of the arms, and may be considered as different 
powers simultaneously acting on different wheels having the 
nine axle. 
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(253.) In most cases in which the wheel and axle is used, 
the action of the power is liable to occasional suspension or 
intermission, in which case some contrivance is necessary to 
prevent the recoil of the weight. A ratchet wheel R,^. 88., 
is provided for this purpose, which is a contrivance which per- 
mits the wheel to turn in one direction; but a catch which 
falls between the teeth of a fixed wheel, prevents its motion 
in the other direction. The effect of the power or weight is 
sometimes transmitted to the wheel or axle by means of a 
straight bar, on the edge of which teeth are raised, which 
engage themselves in corresponding teeth on the wheel or axle. 
Such a bar is called a rack ; and an instance of its use may 
be observed in the manner of working the pistons of an idr- 
pump. 

(254.). The power of the wheel and axle being expressed 
by the number of times the diameter of the axle is contained 
in that of the wheel, there are obviously only two ways by 
which this power may be increased ; viz. either by diminishing 
the diameter of the axle, or increasing that of the wheel. 
In cases where great power is required, each of these methods 
is attended with practical inconvenience and difficulty. If 
the diameter of the wheel be considerably enlarged, the ma- 
chine will become unwieldy, and the power will work through 
an unmanageable space. If, on the other hand, the power of 
the machine be increased by reducing the thickness of the 
axle, the strength of the axle will become insufficient for the 
support of that weight, the magnitude of which had render- 
ed the increase of the power of the machine necessary. To 
combine the requisite strength with moderate dimensions and 
great mechanical power, is, therefore, impracticable in the 
ordinary form of the wheel and axle. This has, however, 
been accomplished by giving different thicknesses to different 
parts of the axle, and carrying a rope, which is coiled on the 
thinner part, through a wheel attached to the weight, and coil- 
ing it in the opposite direction on the thicker part, as in J^. 
96. To investigate the proportion of the power to the weight 
in this case, let fig, 97. represent a section of the apparatus 
at right angles to the axis. The weight is equally suspended 
by the two parts of the rope, S and S', and therefore each 
part is stretched by a force equal to half the weight. The* 
moment of the force, which stretches the rc^e S, is half the 
weight multiplied by the radius of the thinner part of the axle. 
This force, being at the same side of the centre with the poiv- 
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er, oo-operates with it in supporting the force which stretches 
S^ and which acts at the other side of the centre. By the 
principle established in (185.), the moments of P and S must 
be equal to that of S' : and therefore if P be multiplied by 
the radius of the wheel, and added to half the weight multi- 
plied by the radius of the thinner part of the axle, we must 
obtain a sum equal to half the weight multiplied by t^e radius 
of the thicker part of the axle. Hence it is easy to perceive, 
that the power multiplied by the radius of the wheel is equal 
to half the weight multiplied by the difference of the radii 
of the thicker and thinner parts of' the axle ; or, what is the 
same, the power multiplied by the diameter of the wheel 
is equal to the weight multiplied by half the difference of the 
diameters of the thinner and thicker parts of the axle. 

A wheel and axle constructed in this manner is equivalent 
to an ordinary one, in which the wheel has the same diameter, 
and whose axle has a diameter equal to half the difference of 
the diameters, of the thicker and thinner parts. The power 
of the machine is expressed by the proportion which the diam- 
eter of the wheel bears to half the difference of thesediara- 
eters ; and therefore .this power, when the diameter of the 
wheel is given, does not, as in the ordinary wheel and axle, 
depend on the smallness of the axle, but on the smallness of 
the difference of the thinner and thicker parts of it. The 
axle may, therefore, be constructed of such a thickness as to 
give it sill the requisite strength, and yet the difference of the 
diameters of its different parts m^iy be so small as to give it 
all the requisite power. 

(255.) It oflen happens that a varying weight is to be rais- 
ed, or resistance overcome, by a uniform power. If, in such 
a case, the weight be raised by a rope coiled upon a uniform 
axle, the action of the power would not be uniform, but would 
Tary with the weight. It is, however, in most cases desirable 
or necessary that the weight or resistance, even though it vary, 
shall be moved uniformly. This will be accomplished if by 
any means the leverage of the weight is made to increase in 
the same proportion as the weight diminishes, and to dimin- 
ish in the same proportion as the weight increases ; for in that 
case the moment of the weight will never vary, whatever it 
gains by the increase of weight being lost by the diminished 
leverage, and whatever it loses by the diminished weight be- 
ing gained by the increased leverage. An axle, the surface 
ef which is curved in such a manner, that the thickness op 
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which the rope is coiled continually increases or diminishes 
in the sam^ proportion as the weight or resistance diminishes 
or increases, will produce this effect. 

It is ohvious that all that has been said respecting a variable 
weight or resistance, is also applicable to a variable power, 
which, therefore, may, by the same means, be made to pro- 
duce a uniform effect. An instance of this occurs in a watch, 
which is moved by a spiral spring. When the watch baa 
been wound up, this spring acts with its greatest intensity, 
and, as the watch goes down, the elastic force of the spring 
gradually loses its energy. This spring is connected by a 
chain with an axle of varying thickness, called 3, fusee. When 
the .spring is at its greatest intensity, the chain* acts upon the 
thinnest part of the fusee, and as it is uncoiled, it acts upon 
a part of the fusee which is continually increasing in thick- 
ness, the spring at the same time losing its elastic power in 
exactly the same proportion. A representation of the fiisee, 
and the cylindrical box which contains the spring, is given in 
fig. 98., and of the spring itself in ^^. 99. 

(256.) When great power is required, wheels and axles 
may be combined in a manner analogous to a compound sys- 
tem of levers, explained in (246.) In this case the power 
acts on the circumference of the first wheel, and its effect is 
transmitted to tbe circumference of the first axle. That cir- 
cumference is placed in connection with the circumference of 
the second wheel, and the effect is thereby transmitted to the 
circumference of the second axle, and so on. It is obvious 
from what was proved in (248.), that the power of such a 
combination of wheels and axles will be found by multiplying 
together the powers of the several wheels of which it is com- 
posed. It is sometimes convenient to compute this power by 
numbers, expressing the proportions of the circumferences or 
diameters of the several wheels, to the circumferences or di- 
ameters of the several axles respectively. This computation 
is made by first multiplying the numbers together which ex- 
press the circumferences or diameters of the wheels, and then 
multiplying together the numbers which express the circum- 
ferences or diameters of the several axles. The proportion 
of the two products will express the power of the machine* 
Thus, if the circumferences or diameters be as the numbers 
10, 14, and 15, their product will be 2100; and if the cir- 
cumferences or diameters of the axles be expressed by the 
numbers 3, 4, and 5, their product will be 60, and the powtf 
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of the machine will he expressed hy the proportion of 2100 
and 60, or 35 to 1. 

(257.) The manner in which the circumferences of the 
axles act upon the circumferences of the wheels in com- 
pound wheel-work is various. Sometimes a strap or cord is 
applied to a groove in the circumference of the axle, and 
carried round a similar groove in the circumference of the 
succeeding wheel. The friction of this cord or strap with 
the groove is sufficient to prevent its sliding, and to commu- 
nicate the force from the axle to the wheel, or vice versd. 
This method of connecting wheel-work is represented in 
Jig> 100. 

Numerous examples of wheels and axles driven by straps 
or cords occur in machinery, applied to almost every depart- 
ment of the arts and manufactures. In the turning lathe, 
the wheel worked by the treddle is connected with the man- 
drel by a catgut cord passing through grooves in the wheel 
and axle. In all great factories, revolving shafts are carried 
along the apartments, on which, at certain intervals, straps 
are attached, passing round their circumferences, and carried 
round the wheels which give motion to the several machines. 
If the wheels, connected by straps or cords, are required to 
revolve in the same direction, these cords are arranged as in 
J^. 100. ; but if they are required to revolve in contrary 
directions, they are applied as in^^. 101. 

One of the chief advantages of the method of transmitting 
motion between wheels and axles by straps or cords, is, that 
the wheel and axle may be placed at any distance from each 
other which may be found convenient, and may be made to 
turn either in the same or contrary directions. 

(258.) When the circumference of the wheel acts imme- 
diately on the circumference of the succeeding axle, some 
means must necessarily be adopted to prevent the wheel from 
moving in contact with the axle without compelling the latter 
to turn. If the surfaces of both were perfectly smooth, so 
that all friction were removed, it is obvious that either would 
slide over the surface of the other, without communicating 
motion to it But, on the other hand, if there were any as- 
perities, however small, upon these surfaces, they would 
become mutually inserted among each other, and neither the 
wheel nor axle could move without causing the asperities 
with which its edge is studded to encounter those asperities 
wUeb project from the surface of the other : and thus until 
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these projections should he broken off, both wheel and axle 
must be moved at the same time. It is on this account that, 
if the surfaces of the wheels and axles are by any means 
rendered rough, and pressed together with sufficient force, the 
motion of either will turn the other, provided the load or 
resistance be not greater than the force necesssary to break 
off these small projections which produce the friction. 

In cases where great power is not required, motion is com- 
municated in this way through a train of wheel-work, by 
rendering the surface of the wheel and axle rough, either by 
facing them with buff leather, or with wood cut across the 
grain. This method is sometimes used in spinning ma« 
chinery, where one large buffed wheel, placed in a horizontal 
position, revolves in contact with several small buffed rollers, 
each roller communicating motion to a spindle. The position 
of the wheel W, and the rollers R R, d^c, are represented 
inj^^. 102. Each roller can be thrown out of contact with 
the wheel, and restored to it at pleasure. 

The communication of motion between wheels and axles 
by friction has the advantage of great smoothness and even- 
ness, and of proceeding with little noise ; but this method 
can only be used in cases where the resistance is not very 
considerable, and, therefore, is seldom adopted in works on a 
large scale. Dr. Gregory mentions an instance of a saw-mill 
at Southampton, where the wheels act upon each other by 
the contact of the end grain of wood. The machinery 
makes very little noise, and wears very well, having been 
used not less than 20 years. 

(259.) The most usual method of transmitting motion 
through a train of wJieel-work is by the formation of teeth 
upon their circumferences, so that these indentures of each 
wheel fall between the corresponding ones of that in which 
it works, and ensure the action so long as the strain is not 
so great as to fracture the tooth. 

In the formation of teeth, very minute attention must be 
given to their figure, in order that the motion may be com- 
municated from wheel to wheel with smoothness and uni- 
formity. This can only be accomplished by shaping the 
teeth according to curves of a peculiar kind, which mathe- 
maticians have invented, and assigned rules for drawing. 
The ill consequences of neglecting this will be very apparent, 
by considering the nature of the action which would be pro- 
djiced if the teeth were formed of square projecting pinSy as 
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in Jig. 103. When the tooth A comes into contact with B, 
it acts obliquely upon it, and, as it moves, the corner of B 
slides upon the plane surface of A in such a manner as to 
produce much friction, and to grind away the side of A and 
the end of B. As they approach the position C D, they sus- 
tain a jolt the moment their surfaces come into full contact ; 
and after passing the position of C D, the same scraping and 
grinding effect is produced in the opposite direction, until, 
by the revolution of the wheels, the teeth become disengaged. 
These effects are avoided by giving to the teeth the curved 
forms represented in Jig. 104. By such means the surfaces 
of the teeth roll upon each other with very inconsiderable 
friction, and the direction in which the pressure is excited is 
always that of a line M N, touching the two wheels, and at 
right angles to the radii. Thus the pressure, being always 
the same, and acting with the same leverage, produces a 
uoiibrm effect. 

(260.) When wheels work together, their teeth must 
necessarily be the same size, and therefore the proportion of 
their circumferences may always be estimated by the number 
of teeth which they carry. Hence it follows, that in com- 
puting the power of compound wheel-work, the number of 
teeth may always be used to express the circumferences 
respectively, or the diameters which are proportional to these 
circumferences. When teeth are raised upon an axle, it is 
generally called a pinion^ and in that case the teeth are called 
leaves. The rule for computing the train of wheel-work given 
in (256.) will be expressed as follows : when the wheel and 
axle carry teeth, multiply together the number of teeth in 
each of the wheels, and next the number of leaves in each 
of the pinions ; the proportion of the two products will ex- 
press the power of the machine. If some of the wheels and 
axles carry teeth, and others not, this computation may be 
made by using for those circumferences which do not bear 
teeth the number of teeth which would fill them. JFHg. 105. 
represents a train of three wheels and pinions. The wheel 
F which bears the power, and the axle which bears the 
weight, have no teeth : but it is easy to find the number of 
teeth which they would carry. 

(261.) It is evident that each pinion revolves much more 

frequently in a given time than the wheel which it drives. 

Thus, if the pinion C be furnished with ten teeth, and the 

n^lieel E, which it drives, have sixty teeth, the pinion C must 

14 
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turn six times, in order to turn the wheel E once round. 
The velocitiea of revolution of every wheel and pinion which 
work in one another, will, therefore, have the same proportion 
as their number of teeth taken in a reverse order, and by this 
means the relative velocity of wheels and pinions may be de- 
termined according to any proposed rate. 

Wheel-work, like all other machinery, is used to transmit 
and modify force in every department of the arts and manu- 
factures ; but it is also used in cases where motion alone, and 
not force, is the object to be attained. The most remarkable 
example of this occurs in watch and clock-work, where the 
object is merely to produce uniform motions of rotation, 
having certain proportions, and without any regard to the 
elevation of weights, or the overcoming of resistances. 

(262.) A crane is an example of combination of wheel- 
work used for the purpose of raising or lowering great 
weights. I^ig. 106. represents a machine of this kind. 
A B is a strong vertical beam, resting on a pivot, and secur- 
ed in its position by beams in the floor. It is capable, 
however, of turning on its axis, being confined between 
rollers attached to the beams and fixed in the floor. C D is 
a projecting arm called a gib, formed of beams which are 
mortised into A B. The wheel-work is mounted in two cast- 
iron crosses, bolted on each side of the beams, one of which 
appears at E F G H. The winch at which the power is ap- 
plied is at I. This carries a pinion immediately behind H. 
This pinion works in a wheel K, which carries another 
pinion upon its axle. This last pinion works in a larger 
wheel L, which carries upon its axis a barrel M, on which a 
chain or rope is coiled. The chain passes over a pulley D 
at the top of the gib. At the end of the chain a hook 
O is attached, to support the weight W. During the eleva- 
tion of the weight, it is convenient that its recoil should be 
hindered in case of any occasional suspension of the power. 
This is accomplished by a ratchet wheel attached to the bar- 
rel M, as explained in (253.) ; but when the weight W is to 
be lowered, the catch must be removed from this ratchet 
wheel. In this case, the too rapid descent of the weight is 
in some cases checked by pressure excited on some part of 
the wheel-work, so as to produce sufficient friction to retard 
the descent in any required degree, or even to suspend it, if 
necessary. The vertical beam at B resting on a pivot, and 
being fixed between rollers, allows the gib to be turned round 
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in any direction ; so that k weight raised from one side of 
the crane may be carried round, and deposited on another 
side, at any distance within the range of the gib. Thus, if 
a crane be placed upon a wharf near . a vessel, weights may 
be raised, and, when elevated, the gib may be turned round 
80 as to let them descend into the hold. 

The power of this machine may be computed upon the 
principles already explained. The magnitude of the circle, 
in which the power at I moves, may be determined by the ra- 
dius of the winch, and therefore the number of teeth which a 
wheel of that size would carry may be found. In like man- 
ner, we may determine the number of leaves in a pinibn 
whose magnitude would be equal to the barrel M . Let the 
first number be multiplied by the number of teeth in the 
wheel K, and that product by the number of teeth in the 
wheel L. Next, let the number of leaves in the pinion H be 
multiplied by the number of leaves in the pinion attached to 
the axle of the wheel K, and let that product be multiplied 
by the number of leaves in a pinion whose diameter is equal 
to that of the barrel M. These two products will express the 
power of the machine. 

(263.) Toothed wheels are of three kinds, distinguished 
by the position which the teeth bear with respect to the axis 
of the wheel. When they are raised upon the edge of the 
wheel as in^^. 105., they are called spur wheels or spur gear. 
When they are raised parallel to the axis, as in Jig, 107., it 
is called a crown wheel. When the teeth are raised on a sur- 
face inclined to the plane of the wheel, as in^^. 108., they 
are called bevelled wheels. 

Tf a motion round one axis is to be communicated to 
another axis parallel to it, spur gear is generally used. 
Thus in Jig. lO^-, the three axes are parallel to each other. 
If a motion round one axis is to be communicated to another 
pt Tight angles to it, a crown wheel, working in a spur pinion, 
■a in JSg, 107., will serve. Or the same object may be ob- 
tained by two bevelled wheels, as in Jig. 108. 

If a motion round one axis is required to be communicated 
to another inclined to it at any proposed angle, two bevelled 
wheels can always be used. In Jig. 109., let A B and A C 
be the two axles ; two bevelled wheels, such as D E and E F, 
on these axles will transmit the motion or rotation from one 
to the other, and the relative velocity may, as usual, be regu- 
laili4r by the proportional magnitude of the wheels. 
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(264.) In order to equalize the wear of the teeth of a 
wheel and pinion, which work in one another, it is necessary 
that every leaf of the pinion should work in succession 
through every tooth of the wheel, and not continually act 
upon the same set of teeth. If the teeth could be accurately 
shaped according to mathematical principles, and the mate- 
rials of which they are formed be perfectly uniform, this 
precaution would be less necessary ; but as slight inequalities, 
both of material and form, must necessarily exist, the effects 
of these should be as far as possible equalized, by distributing 
them through every part of the wheel. For this purpose, it 
is usual, especially in mill-work, where considerable force is 
used, so to regulate the proportion of the number of teeth in 
the wheel and pinion, that the same leaf of the pinion shall 
not be engaged twice with any one tooth of the wheel, until 
after the action of a number of teeth, expressed by the prod« 
uct of the number of teeth in the wheel and pinion. Let 
us suppose that the pinion contains ten leaves, which we 
shall denominate by the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., and that the 
wheel contains 60 teeth similarly denominated. At the 
commencement of the motion, suppose the leaf 1 of the pin- 
ion engages the tooth 1 of the wheel ; then after one revolu- 
tion the leaf 1 of the pinion will engage the tooth 11 of the 
wheel, and after two revolutions the leaf 1 of the pinion will 
engage the tooth 21 of the wheel, and in like manner, after 
3, 4, and 5 revolutions of the pinion, the leaf 1 will engage 
successively the teeth 31, 41, and 51 of the wheel. After the 
sixth revolution, the leaf 1 of the pinion will engage the 
tooth 1 of the wheel. Thus it is evident, that, in the case 
here supposed, the leaf 1 of the pinion will continually be 
engaged with the teeth 1,11, 21, 31, 41, and 51 of the 
wheel, and no others. The like may be said of every leaf 
of the pinion. Thus the leaf 2 of the pinion will be succes- 
sively engaged with the teeth 2, 12, 22, 32, 42, and 52 of 
tlie wheel, and no others. Any accidental inequalities of 
these teeth will therefore continually act upon each other, 
until the circumference of the wheel be divided into parts of 
ten teeth each, unequally worn. This effect would be 
avoided by giving either the wheel or pinion one tooth more 
or one tooth less. Thus, suppose the wheel, instead of hav- 
ing sixty teeth, had sixty-one, then after six revolutions of 
the pinion the leaf 1 of the pinion would be engaged with 
the tooth 61 of the wheel ; and after one revolution of the 
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wheeJ, the leaf 2 of the pinion would be engaged with the 
tooth 1 of the wheel. Thus, during the first revolution of 
the wheel, the leaf 1 of the pinion would be successively en- 
gaged with the teeth 1, 11, 21, 31, 41, 51, and 61 of the 
wheel ; at the commencement of the second revolution of 
the wheel the leaf 2 of the pinion would be engaged with 
the tooth 1 of the wheel ; and during the second revolution 
of the wheel the leaf 1 of the pinion would be successively 
engaged with the teeth 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 of the 
wheel. In the same manner it may be shown, that in the 
third revolution of the wheel the leaf 1 of the pinion would 
be successively engaged with the teeth 9, 19, 29, 39, 49, and 
59 of the wheel ; during the fourth revolution of the wheel, 
the leaf 1 of the pinion would be successively engaged with 
the teeth 8, 18, 28, 38, 48, and 58 of the wheel. By con- 
tinuing this reasoning it will appear, that during the tenth 
revolution of the wheel the leaf 1 of the pinion will be en- 
gaged successively with the teeth 2, 12, 22, 32, 42, and 52 
of the wheel. At the commencement of the eleventh revo- 
lution of the wheel the leaf 1 of the pinion will be engaged 
with the tooth 1 of the wheel, as at the beginning of the 
motion. It is evident, therefore, that during the first ten 
revolutions of the wheel each leaf of the pinion has been 
successively engaged with every tooth of the wheel, and that 
during these ten revolutions the pinion has revolved sixty-one 
times. Thus the leaves of the pinion have acted six hun- 
dred and ten times upon the teeth of the wheel, before two 
teeth can have acted twice upon each other. 

The odd tooth which produces this effect is called by mill- 
wrights the hunting cog. / 

(265.) The most familiar case in which wheel-work is 
used to produce and regulate motion merely, without any 
reference to weights to be raised or resistances to be over- 
oome, 18 that of chronometers. In watch and clock-work, 
the object is to cause a wheel to revolve with a uniform ve- 
locity, and at a certain rate. The motion of this wheel is 
iadicated by an index or hand placed upon its axis, and 
Mrried round with it. In proportion to the length of the 
IdBidy the circle over which its extremity plays is enlarged, 
9t&A its motion becomes more perceptible. This circle 
to -dividflid, so that very small fractions of a revolution of the 
bmd may be accurately observed. In most chronometers, it 
m leqiisred to give motion to two hands, and sometimes U> 
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three. These motions proceed at different rates, according 
to the subdivisions of time generally adopted. One wheel 
revolves in a minute, bearing a hand which plays round a 
circle divided into sixty equal parts ; the motion of the hand 
over each part indicating one second, and a complete revolu- 
tion of the hand being performed in one minute. Another 
wheel revolves once, while the former revolves sixty times ; 
consequently the hand c^arried by this wheel revolves once in 
sixty minutes, or one hour. The circle on which it plays is 
like the former, divided into sixty equal parts, and the motion 
of the hand over each division is performed in one minute. 
This is generally called the minute hand, and the former the 
second hand. 

A third wheel revolves once, while that which carries the 
minute hand revolves twelve times; consequently this last 
wheel, which carries the hour handy revolves at a rate twelve 
times less than that of the minute hand, and therefore seven 
hundred and twenty times less than the second hand. We. 
shall now endeavor to explain the manner in which these 
motions are produced and regulated. Let A, B, C, D, E, 
Jig, 110., represent a train of wheels, and a, 6, c, rf, repre- 
sent their pinions, e being a cylinder on the axis of the wheel 
E, round which a rope is coiled, sustaining a weight W. 
Let the effect of this weight, transmitted through the train 
of wheels, be opposed by a power P acting upon the wheel A, 
and let this power be supposed to be of such a nature as to 
cause the weight W to descend with a uniform velocity, and 
at any proposed rnte. The wheel E carries on its circumfer- 
ence eighty-tour teeth. I'Ik- wliccl D carries eighty teeth; 
the '..'heel is also lunii&hed with eighty teeth, and the 
wheel B with seventy-five. The pinions d and c are each fur- 
nished with twelve leaves, and the pinions b and a with ten. 

If the power at P be so regulated as to allow the wheel A 
to revolve once in a minute, with a uniform velocity, a hand 
attached to the axis of this wheel will serve as the second 
hand. The pinion a carrying ten teeth must revolve seven 
times and a half to produce one revolution of B, consequent- 
ly fifteen revolutions of the wheel A will produce two revolu- 
tions of the wheel B ; the wheel B, therefore, revolves twice 
in fifteen minutes. The pinion b must revolve eight times 
to produce one revolution of the wheel C, and therefore the 
wheel C must revolve once in four quarters of an hour, or 
in one hour. If a hand be attached to the axis of this 
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wheel, it wilJ have the motion necessary for the minute hand. 
The pinion c must revolve six times and two thirds to produce 
one revolution of the wheel D, and therefore this wheel must 
revolve once in six hours and two thirds. The pinion d 
revolves seven times for one revolution of the wheel E, and 
therefore the wheel £ will revolve once in forty-six hours and 
two thirds. 

On the axis of the wheel C a second pinion may be placed, 
furnished with seven leaves, which may lead a wheel of eighty- 
four teeth, so that this wheel shall turn once during twelve 
turns of the wheel C. If a hand be fixed upon the axis, 
this hand will revolve once for twelve revolutions of the lAiQ- 
ute hand fixed upon the axis of the wheel C ; that is, it will 
revolve once in twelve hours. If it play upon a dial divi- 
ded into twelve equal parts, it will move over each part in an 
hour, and will serve the purpose of the hour hand of the 
chronometer. 

We have here supposed that the second hand, the minute 
hand and the hour hand move on separate dials. This, how- 
ever, is not necessary. The axis of the hour hand is com- 
monly a tube, enclosing within it that of the minute hand, so 
that the same dial serves for both. The second hand, how- 
ever, is generally furnished with a separate dial. 

(266.) We shall now explain the manner in which a power 
is applied to the wheel A, so as to regulate and equalize the 
effect of the weight W. Suppose the wheel A furnished 
with thirty teeth, as in jig. 111.; -if nothing check the mo- 
tion, the weight W would descend with an accelerated velocity, 
and would communicate an accelerated motion to the wheel 
A. This effect, however, is interrupted by the following 
contrivance : — L M is a pendulum vibrating on the centre L, 
and so regulated that the time of its oscillation is one second. 
The pallets I and K are connected with the pendulum, so as 
\o oscillate with it In the position of the pendulum repre- 
sented in the figure, the pallet I stops the motion of the wheel 
A, and entirely suspends the action of the weight W,^^. 110., 
so that for a moment the entire machine is motionless. The 
weight M, however, falls by its gravity towards the lowest 
position, and disengages the pallet I from the tooth of the 
wheel. The weight W begins then to take effect, and the 
wheel A turns from A towards B. Meanwhile the pendulum 
M oscillates to the other side, and the pallet K falls under 
a tooth of the wheel A, and checks for a moment its further 
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motion. On the returning vibration, the pallet K becomes 
again disengaged, and allows the tooth of the wheel to escape, 
and by the influence of the weight W another tooth passes 
before the motion of the wheel A is again checked by the 
interposition of the pallet I. 

From this explanation it will appear that, in two vibrations 
of the pendulum, one tooth of the wheel A passes the pallet 
I, and, therefore, if the wheel A be furnished with 30 teeth, 
it will be allowed to make one revolution during 60 vibrations 
of the pendulum. If, therefore, the pendulum be regulated 
so as to vibrate seconds, this wheel will revolve once in a 
minute. . From the action of the pallets in checking the mo- 
tion of the wheel A, and allowing its teeth alternately to 
escape, this has been called the escapement wheel ; and the 
wheel and pallets together are generally called the escapement 
or 'scapement. 

We have already explained, that by reason of the friction 
on the points of support, and other causes, the swing of the 
pendulum would gradually diminish, and its vibration at length 
cease. This, however, is prevented by the action of the 
teeth of the scapement wheel upon the pallets, which is just 
sufficient to communicate that quantity of force to the pen- 
dulum which is necessary to counteract the retarding effects, 
and to maintain its motion. It thus appears, that although 
the effect of the gravity of the weight W in giving motion to 
the machine is at intervals suspended, yet this part of the 
force is not lost, being, during these intervals, employed in 
giving to the pendulum all that motion which it would lose 
by the resistances to which it is inevitably exposed. 

In stationary clocks, and in other cases in which the bulk 
of the machine is not an objection, a descending weight is 
used as the moving power. But in watches and portable 
chronometers, this would be attended with evident inconve- 
nience. In such cases, a spiral spring, called the fnain spring, 
is the moving power. The manner in which this spring 
communicates rotation to an axis, and the ingenious method 
of equalizing the effect of its variable elasticity by giving 
to it a leverage, which increases as the elastic force dimin- 
ishes, has been already explained. (255.) 

A similar objection lies against the use of a pendulum in 
portable chronometers. A spiral spring of a similar kind, 
but infinitely more delicate, called a hair spring, is -substi- 
tuted in its place. This spring is connected with a nicely 
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balanced wheel, called the balance wheels which plays in piv- 
ots. ' When this wheel is turned^^to a certain extent in one di- 
rection, the hair spring is coiled up, and its elasticity causes the 
wheel to recoil, and return to a position in which the energy 
of the spring acts in the opposite direction. The balance 
wheel then returns, and continually vibrates in the same man- 
ner. The axis of this wheel is furnished with pallets similar 
to those of the pendulum, which are alternately engaged 
with the teeth of a crown wheel, which takes the place of the 
scapement wheel already described. 

A general view of the work of a common watch is repre- 
sented in ^^. 111. 625. A is the balance wheel bearing 
pallets p p upon its axis ; C is the crown wheel, whose teeth 
are suffered to escape alternately by those pallets in the man- 
ner already described in the scapement of a clock. On the 
axis of the crown wheel is placed a pinion d^ which drives 
another crown wheel K. On the axis of this is placed the 
pinion c, which plays in the teeth of the third wheel L. The 
{Mnion b on the axis of L is engaged with the wheel M, called 
the centre wheel. The axle of this wheel is carried up 
through the centre of the dial. A pinion a is placed u(>on it, 
which works in the great wheel N. On this wheel the main 
spring immediately acts. O P is the main spring stripped 
of its barrel. The axis of the wheel M passing through the 
centre of the dial is squared at the end to receive the minute 
hand. X second pinion Q is placed upon this axle, which 
drives a wheel T. On the axle of this wheel a pinion g 
is placed, which drives the hour wheel V. This wheel is 
placed upon a tubular axis, which encloses within it the axis 
of the wheel M. This tubular axis, passing through the 
centre of the dial, carries the hour hand. The wheels A, B, 
C, D, E, Jig, 110., correspond to the wheels C, K, L, JVi, N, 
Jig, 112. ; an(f the pinions a, 6, c, d, e, Jig. 109., correspond 
to the pinions d, c, 6, a, Jig. 111. From what has already 
been explained of these wheels, it will be obvious that the 
wheel M, Jig. 111., revolves once in an hour, causing the 
minute hand to move round the dial once in that time. This 
wheel at the same time turns the pinion d which leads the 
wheel T. This wheel again turns the pinion-^, which leads 
the hour wheel V. The leaves and teeth of these pinions and 
wheels are proportioned, as already explained, so that the 
wheel V revolves once during twelve revolutions of the wheel 
M . The hour hand, therefore, which is carried by the tubu- 
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lar axle of the wheel V, moves once roand the dial in twelve 
hours. 

Oar object here has not been -to give a detailed account 
of watch and clock-work, a subject for which we must refer 
the reader to the proper department of this work. Such a 
general account has only been attempted as may explain how 
tooth and pinion work may be applied to regulate motion. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE PULLEY. 



(267.) The next class of simple machines, which present 
themselves to our attention, is that which we have called the 
cord. If a rope were perfectly flexible, and were capable 
of being bent over a sharp edge, and of moving upon it with- 
out friction, we should be enabled by its means to make a 
force in any one direction overcome resistance, or communi- 
cate motion in any other direction. Thus if P, ^. 112., be 
such an edge, a perfectly flexible rope passing over it would 
be capable of transmitting a force S F to a resistance Q R, 
so as to support or overcome R, or by a motion in the direc- 
tion of S F to produce another motion in the direction R Q. 
.But as no materials of which ro{)es can be constructed can 
give them perfect flexibility, and as, in proportion to the 
strength by which they are enabled to transmit force, their 
rigidity increases, it is necessary, in practice, to adopt means 
to remove or mitigate those effects which attend imperfect 
flexibility, and which would otherwise render cords practically 
inapplicable as machines. 

When a cord is used to transmit a force from one direction 
to another, its stiffness renders some force necessary in bend- . 
ing it over the angle P, which the two directions form ; and 
if the angle be sharp, the exertion of such a force may be 
attended with the rupture of the cord:' If, instead of bending 
the rope at one^point over a single angle, the change of direc- 
tion were produced by successively deflecting it over several 
angles, each of which would be less sharp than a single one 
could be, the force requisite for the deflection, as well as 
the liability of rupturing the cord, would be considerably 
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diminished. But this end will be still more perfectly attained 
if the deflection of the cord be produced by bending it over 
the surface of a curve. 

If a rope were applied only to sustain, and not to move a 
weight, this would be sufficient to remove the inconveniences 
arising from its rigidity. But when motion is to be produced, 
the rope, in passing over the curved surface, would be subject 
to excessive friction, and consequently to rapid wear. This 
inconvenience is removed by causing the surface on which 
the rope runs to move with it, so that no more friction is pro- 
duced than would arise from the curved surface rolling upon 
the rope. 

(268.) All these ends are attained by the common pulley, 
which consists of a wheel called a sheave, fixed in a block 
and turning on pivots. A groove is formed in the edge of the 
wheel, in which the rope runs, the wheel revolving with it 
Such an apparatus is represented in fig. 113. 

We shall, for the present, omit the consideration of that 
part of the effects of the stiffness and friction of the machine, 
which is not removed by the contrivance just explained, and 
shall consider the rope as perfectly flexible, and moving with- 
out friction. 

From the definition of a flexible cord, it follows, that its 
tension, or the force by which it is stretched throughout its 
entire length, must be uniform. From this principle, and 
this alone, all the mechanical properties of pulleys may be de- 
rived. 

Although, as already explained, the whole mechanical effi- 
cacy of this machine depends on the qualities of the cord, 
and not on those of the block and sheave, which are only 
introduced to remove the accidental eflects of stiffness and 
friction, yet it has been usual to give the name pulley to 
the block and sheave, and a combination of blocks, sheaves 
and ropes is called a tackle. 

(269.) When the rope passes over a single wheel, which 
is fixed in its position, as in fig. 113., the machine is called 
2l fixed ^pulley. Since the tension of the cord is uniform 
throughout its length, it follows, that in this machine the 
power and weight are equal. For the weight stretches tITP 
part of the cord which is between the weight and pulley, 
and the power, stretches that part between the power and the 
pulley. And since the tension throughout the whole length 
is the same, the weight must be equal to the power. 
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Hence it appears, that no mechanical advantage is gained 
by this machinel Nevertheless, there is scarcely any engine, 
simple or complex, attended with more convenience. In the 
application of power, whether of men or animals, or arising 
from natural forces, there are always some directions in which 
it may be exerted to much greater convenience and advantage 
than others, and in many cases the exertion of thesb powers 
is limited to a single direction. A machine, therefore, which 
enables us to give the most advantageous direction to the 
mov;ng power, whatever be the direction of the resistance 
opposed to it, contributes as much practical convenience, as 
one which enables a small power to balance or overcome a 
great weight. In directing the ]x>wer against the resistance, 
it is oflen necessary to use two fixed pulleys. Thus, in ele- 
vating a weight A, fig, 114., to the summit of a building, by 
the strength of a horse moving below, two fixed pulleys, B 
and C, may be used. The rope is carried from A over the 
pulley B ; the rope passes, and, returning downwards, is 
brought under C, and finally drawn by the animal on the 
horizontal jdane. In the same manner sails are spread, and 
flags hoisted on the yards and masts of a ship, by sailors pull- 
ing a rope on the deck. 

By means of the fixed pulley a man may raise himself to a 
considerable height, or descend to any proposed depth. If 
he be placed in a chair or bucket attached to one end of a 
rope, which is carried over a fixed pulley, by laying hold of 
this, rope on the other side, as represented in fig. 115., he 
may, at will, descend to a depth equal to half of the entire 
length of the rope, by continually yielding rope on the one 
side, and depressing the bucket or chair by his weight on 
the other. Fi*«-escapes have been constructed on this prin- 
ciple, the fixed pulley being attached to some part of the 
building. 

(270.) A single movable pulley is represented in fig. 116. 
A cord is carried from a fixed point F, and, passing through 
a block B, attached to a weight W, passes over a fixed pulley 
C, the power being applied at P. We shall first suppose the 
parts of the cord on each side the wheel B to be parallel ; 
in this case, the whole weight W being sustained by the 
parts of the cords B C and B F, and these parts being equal- 
ly stretched (268.), each must sustain half the weight, which 
is therefore the tension of the cord. This tension is resisted 
by the power at P, which must, therefore, be equal to half 
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the weight. In this machine, therefore, the weight is twice 
the power. 

(271.) If the parts of the cord B C and B F be not paral- 
lel, as in Jig. 117., a greater power than 'half the weight 
is therefore necessary to sustain it. To determine the p)ower 
necessary to support a given weight, in this case take the line 
B A in the vertical direction, consisting of as many inches 
as the weight consists of ounces ; from A draw A D parallel 
to B C, and A E parallel to B F ; the force of the weight 
represented by A B will be equivalent to two forces repre- 
sented by B D and B E. (74.) The number of inches in 
these lines respectively will represent the number of ounces 
which are equivalent to the tensions of the parts B F and B C 
of the cord. But as these tensions are equal, B D and B £ 
must be equal, and each will express the amount of the power 
P, which stretches the cord at P C. 

It is evident that the four lines, A E, E B, B D, and D A, 
are equal. And as each of them represents the power, the 
weight which is represented by A B must be less than twice 
the power which is represented by A £ and E B taken 
together. It follows, therefore, that as parts of the ropee 
which support the weight depart from parallelism, the machine 
becomes less and less efficacious ; and there are certain ob- 
liquities at which the equilibrating power would be much 
greater than the weight. 

(272.) The mechanical power of pulleys admits of being 
almost indefinitely increased by combination. Systems of 
pulleys may be divided into two classes ; those in which a 
single rope is used, and those which consist of several dis- 
tinct ropes. Figs. 118. and 119. represent two systems of 
pulleys, each having a single rope. The weight is in each 
case attached to a movable block B, in which are fixed two 
or more wheels ; A is a fixed block, and the rope is succes- 
MTely passed over the wheels above and below, and, after 
passing over the last wheel above, is attached to the power. 
The tension of that part of the cord to which the power is 
attached is produced by the power, and therefore equivalent 
to it, and the same tension must extend throughout its whole 
length. The weight is sustaineifcjjjfcall those parts of the cord 
which pass firom the lower block, and, as the force which 
stretches them all is the same, viz. that of the power, the ef- 
fect of the weight must be equally distributed among then^ 
their directions being supposed to be parallel. It will be 

15 
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evident, from this reasoning, that the weight will be as many 
times greater than the power, as the number of cords which 
support the lower block. Thus, if there be six cords, each 
cord will support a sixth part of the weight, that is, the weight 
will be six times the tension of the cord, or six times the pow- 
er. In jig, 118. the cord is represented as being finally at- 
tached to a hook on the upper block. But it may be carried 
over an additional wheel fixed in that block, and finally at- 
tached to a hook in the lower block, as in^^. 119., by which 
one will be added to the power of the machine, the number 
of cords at the lower block being increased by one. In ih^ 
system represented in^^. 118. the wheels are placed in the 
blocks one above the other; in^^. 119. they are placed side 
by side. In all systems of pulleys of this class, the weight of 
the lower block is to be considered as a part of the weight to 
be raised, and, in estimating the power of the machine, this 
should always be attended to. 

(273.) When the power of the machine, and therefore the 
number of wheels, is considerable, some difficulty arises in 
the arrangement of the wheels and cords. The celebrated 
Smeaton contrived a tackle, which takes its name from him, 
in which there are ten wheels in each block ; five large wheels 
placed side by side, and five smaller ones similarly placed 
above them in the lower block, and below them in the upper. 
Fig, 120. represents Smeaton's blocks without the rope. The 
wheels are marked with the numbers.!, 2, 3, &c., in the or- 
der in which the rope is to be passed over them. As in this 
pulley, 20 distinct parts of the rope support the lower block, 
the weight, including the lower block, will be 20 times the 
equilibrating power. 

(274.) In all these systems of pulleys, every wheel has a 
separate axle, and there is a distinct wheel for every turn of 
the rope at each block. Each wheel is attended with friction 
on its axle, and also with friction between the sheave and 
block. The machine is by this means robbed of a great part 
of Its efficacy, since, to overcome the friction alone, a consid- 
V erable power is in most cases necessary. 

An mgenious contrivance has been suggested, by which all 
the advantage of a large number of wheels may be obtained 
without the multiplied friction of distinct sheaves and axles. 
To comprehend the excellence of this contrivance, it will be 
necessary to consider the rate at which the rope passes over 
the several wheals of such a system, ^fig. 118. If one foot 
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of the rope G F pass over the pulley F, two feet must pass 
over the pulley E, because the distance between F and £ 
being shortened one foot, the total length of the rope G F £ 
must be shortened two feet. These two feet of rope must 
pass in the direction E D, and the wheel D, rising one foot, 
three feet of rope must consequently pass over it. These three 
feet of rope passing in tl^ direction D C, and the rope D C 
being also shortened one foot by the ascent of the lower block, 
four feet of rope must pass over the wheel C. In the same 
way it may be shown that five feet must pass over B, and six 
feet over A. Thus, whatever be the number of wheels in 
the upper and lower blocks, the parts of the rope which pass 
in^ the same time over the wheels in the lower block are in 
the proportion of the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, &c. ; and those 
which pass over the wheels in the upper block in the same 
time, are as the even numbers 2, 4, 6, &c. If the wheels 
were all of equal size, as in Jig. 119., they would revolve with 
velocities proportional to the rate at which the rope passes 
over them : so that, while the first wheel below revolves once, 
the first wheel above will revolve twice ; the second wheel be- 
low three times ; the second wheel above four times, and so 
on. If, however, the wheels differed in size in proportion to 
the quantity of rope which must pass over them, they would 
evidently revolve in the same time. Thus, if the first wheel 
above were twice the size of the first wheel below, one revo- 
lution would throw off twice the quantity of rope. Again, if 
the second wheel below were thrice the size of the first wheel 
below, it would throw off in one revolution tlirice the quanti- 
ty of rope, and so on. Wheels thus pro(>ortioned, revolving 
in exactly the same time, might be all placed on one axle, 
and w6uld partake of one common motion, or, what is to the 
same effect, several grooves might be cut upon the face of one 
solid wheel, with diameters in the proportion of the odd num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, &c., for the lower pulley, and corresponding 
grooves on the face of another solid wheel represented by the 
even numbers 2, 4, 6, &c., for the upper pulley. The rope, 
being passed successively over the grooves of such wheels, 
would be thrown off exactly in the same manner as if every 
groove were upon a separate wheel, and every wheel revolved 
independently of the others. Such is White's pulley, repre- 
sented in Jig, 121. 

The advantage of this machine, when accurately constructr 
ed, is very considerable. The firiction, even when great re- 
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sistances are to be opposed, is very trifling ; bat, on the other 
hand, it has corresponding disadvantages which greatly cir- 
cumscribe its practical utility. In the workmanship of the 
grooves, great difficulty is found in giving them the exact pro- 
portions ; in doing which, the thickness of the rope must be 
accurately allowed for ; and consequently it follows, that the 
same pulley can never act, except with a rope of a particular 
diameter. A very slight deviation from' the true proportion 
of the grooves will cause the rope to be unequally stretched, 
and will throw on some parts of it an undue proportion of 
the weight, while other parts become nearly, and sometimes 
altogether slack. Besides these defects, the rope is so liable 
to derangement by being thrown out of the grooves, that the 
pulley can scarcely be considered portable. 

For these and other reasons, this machine, ingenious as it 
unquestionably is, has never been extensively used. 

(275.) In the several systems of pulleys just explained, the 
hook to which the fixed block is attached supports the entire 
of both the power and weight. When the machine is in 
equilibrium, the power only supports so much of the weight 
as is equal to the tension of the cord, all the remainder of the 
weight being thrown on the fixed point, according to what 
was observed in (225.) 

If the power be moved so as to raise the weight, it will 
moye with a velocity as many times greater than that of the 
weight, as the weight itself is greater than the power. Thus 
in^^. 118., if the weight attached to the lower block ascend 
one foot, six feet of line will pass over the pulley A, accord- 
ing to what has been already proved. Thus the power will 
descend through six feet, while the weight rises one foot. 
But, in this case, the weight is six times the power. All the 
observations in (226.) will therefore be applicable to the cases 
of *great weights raised by small powers by means of the sys- 
tem of pulleys just described. 

(276.) When two or more ropes are used, pulleys may be 
combined in various ways so as to produce any degree of 
mechanical effect. If to any of the systems already describ- 
ed, a single movable pulley be added, the power of the ma- 
chine would be doubled. In this case, the second rope is at- 
tached to the hook of the lower block, as in fig. 122., and, 
being carried through a movable pulley attached to the 
weight, it is finally brought up to a fixed point. The tension of 
the second cord is equal to half the weight (270.) ; and there- 
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fore the power P, by means of the fiftt cord, will have only 
half the tension which it would have if the weight were at* 
tached to the lower block. A movable pulley thus applied 
is called a runner. 

(277.) Two systems of pulleys, called Spanish bartons, 
having each two ropes, are represented in Jig. 123. The 
tension pf the rope P A B C in the first system is equal to 
the power ; and therefore the parts B A and B C support a 
portion of the weight equal to twice the power. The rope 
E A supports the tensions of A P and A B ; and therefore 
the tension of A E D is twice the power. Thus the united 
tensions of the ropes which support the pulley B is four times 
the power, which is therefore the amount of the weight. In 
the second system, the rope P A D is stretched by the power. 
The rope A E B C acts against the united tensions A P and 
A D ; and therefore the tension of A E or E B is twice the 
power. Thus the weight acts against three tensions ; two of 
which are equal to twice the power, and the remaining one is 
equal to the power. The weight is therefore equal to five 
times the power. 

A single rope may be so arranged with one movable pul- 
ley as to support a weight equal to three times the power. 
In Jig. 124. this arrangement is represented, where the num- 
bers sufficiently indicate the tension of the rope, and the 
proportion of the weight and power. In Jig. 125. another 
method of producing the same effect with two ropes is repre- 
sented. 

(278.) If several single movable pulleys be made succes- 
sively to act upon each other, the effect is doubled by every 
additional pulley : such a system as this is represented in Jig. 
126. The tension of the first rope is equal to the power ; the 
second rope- acts against twice the tension of the first, and 
therefore it is stretched with a force equal to twice the pow- 
er : the third rope acts against twice this tension, and there- 
fore it is stretched with a force equal to four times the pow- 
er; and so on. In the system represented in Jig. 126., there 
are three ropes, and the weight is eight times the power. 
Another rope would render it sixteen times the power, and 

so on. 

In this system, it is obvious that the ropes will require to 
have different degrees of strength, since the tension to which 
they are subject increases in a double proportion "firom the 
power to the weight. 

15 ♦ 
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(279.) If each of the ropes, instead of beinff attached to 
fixed points at the top, are carried over fixed puleys, and at- 
tached to the several movable pulleys respectively, is in jig, 
127., the povt^er of the machine vi^ill be greatly increased ; for 
in that case the forces which stretch the successive ropes in- 
crease in a treble instead of a double proportion, as will be 
evident by attending to the numbers which express the ten- 
sions in the figure. On^ rope would render the weight three 
times the power ; two ropes nine times ; three ropes- twenty- 
seven times ; and so on. An arrangement of pulleys is rep- 
resented in fig. 128., by which each rope, instead of being 
finally attached to a fixed point, as in^^. 126., is attached to 
the weight. The weight is in this case supported by three 
ropes ; one stretched with a force equal to the power ; anotb- 
er with a force equal to twice the power ; and a third with t 
force equal to four times the power. The weight is, therefore, 
in this case, seven times the power. 

(280.) If the ropes, instead of being attached to the weight, 
pai^ through wheels, as in fig. 129., and are finally attached 
to the pulleys above, the power of the machine wiD be con- 
siderably increased. In the system here represented, the 
weight is twenty-six times. the power. 

(281.) In considering these several combinations of pulleys, 
we have omitted to estimate the effects produced by Uie 
weights of the sheaves and blocks. Without entering into 
the details of this computation, it may be observed generally, 
that in the systems represented in jigs. 126., 127., the weight 
of the wheel and blocks acts against the power ; but that 
m figs. 128. and 129. they assist the powers in supporting 
the weight. In the systems represented in fig. 123., the 
weights of the pulleys, to a certain extent, neutralize each 
other. 

(282.) It will in all cases be found, that that quantity by 
which the weight exceeds the power is supported by fixed 
points ; and therefore, although it be commonly stated that a 
small power supports a great weight, yet in the pulley, as in 
all other machines, the power supports no more of the weight 
than is exactly equal to its own amount. It will not be 
necessary to establish this in each of the examples which 
have been given ; having explained it in one instance, the 
student will find no difficulty in applying the same reasoning 
to others. In^^. 126., the fixed pulley sustains a force equu 
to twice the power, and by it the oower giving tension to the 
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fitBi rope sustains a part of the weight equal to itself. The 
first hook sustains a portion of the weight equal to the tension 
of the first string, or to the power. The second hook sus- 
tains a force equal to twice the power-; and the third hook 
sustains a force equal to four times the power. The three 
hooks therefore sustain a portion of the weight equal to seven 
times the power ; and the >eeight itself being eight times the 
power^ it is evident that the part of the weight which re- 
mains to be supported by the power, is equal to the power 
itself. 

(283.) When a weight is raised by any of the systems of 
pulleys which have been last described, the proportion between 
the velocity of the weight and the. velocity of the power, so 
frequently noticed in other machines, will always be observ- 
ed. In the system of pulleys represented in Jig, 126., the 
weight being eight times the power, the velocity of the pow- 
er will be eight times that of the weight. If the power be mgv. 
ed through eight feet, that part of the rope between the fiK$d 
pulley and the first movable pulley will be shortened by 
eight feet. And since the two parts which lie above the ftrst 
movable pulley must be equally shortened, each will be di- 
minished by four feet; therefore the first pulley will rise 
through four feet, while the power moves through eight feet. 
In the same way it may be shown, that while the first pulley 
moves through four feet, the second moves through two ; and 
while the second moves through two, the third, to which the 
weight is attached, is raised through one foot. While the 
power, therefore, is carried through eight feet, the weight it 
moved through one foot. 

By reasoning similar to this, it may be shown that the 9pac9 
through which the power is moved in every case is as many 
times greater than the height through which the weight it 
raised, as the weight is greater than the power. 

(284.) From its portable form^ cheapness of constyuctioa, 
and the facility with which it may be applied An almoait every 
situation, the pulley is one of the most useful of the simple . 
machines. The mechanical advantage, however, wjiich it 
appears in theory to possess, is considerably diminished in 
practice, owing to the stiffness of the cordage, and the friction 
of the wheels and blocks. By this means it is computed that 
in most cases so great a proportion as two thirds of the power 
is lost. The pulley is much used in building, where weights 
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are to be elevated to great heights. But its most extensive 
application is found in the rigging of ships, where almost eve- 
ry motion is accomplished by its means. 

(285.) In all the examples of pulleys, we have supposed 
the parts of the rope sustaining the weight, and each of the 
movable pulleys, to be parallel to each other. If they be 
subject to considerable obliquity, the relative tensions of the 
different ropes must be estimated according to the principle 
applied in (271.) 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE INCLINED PLANE, WEDGE, AND SCREW. 

(286.) The inclined plane is the most simple of all ma- 
chines. It is a hard plane surface forming some angle with 
a horizontal plane, that angle not being a right angle. When 
a weight is placed on such a plane, a two-fold effect is pro- 
duced. A part of the effect of the weight is resisted by the 
plane, and produces a pressure upon it ; and the remainder 
urges the weight down the plane, and would produce a pres- 
sure against any surface resisting its motion placed in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the plane (131.) 

Let A B, Jig. 130., be such a plane, B C its horizontal 
base, A C its height, and A B C its angle of elevation. Let 
W be a weight placed upon it. This weight acts in the ver- 
tical direction W D, and is equivalent to two forces, W F 
perpendicular to the plane, and W E directed down the plane 
(74.) If a plane be placed at right angles to the inclined 
plane below W, it will resist the descent of the weight, and 
sustain a pressure expressed by W E. Thus the weight W, 
resting in the corner, instead of producing one pressure in the 
direction W D, will produce two pressures, one expressed by 
W F upon the inclined plane*, and the other expressed by W 
E upon the resisting plane. These pressures respectively 
have the same proportion to the entire weight, as W F and 
W E have to W D, or as D E and W E have to W D, be- 
cause D E is equal to W F. Now, the triangle W E D is 
in all respects similar to the triangle ABC, the one differ- 
ing from the other only in the scale on which it is construct- 
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ed. Therefore the three lines A C^ C B, and B A, are in 
the same proportion to each other as the lines W £, £ D, and 
W D. Hence A B has to A C the same proportion as the 
whole weight has to the pressure directed towards B, and 
A B has to B C the same proportion as the whole weight has 
to the pressure on the inclined plane. 

We have here supposed the weight to be sustained upon 
the inclined plane, by a hard plane fixed at right angles to it. 
But the power necessary to sustain the weight will be the 
same, in whatever way it is applied, provided it .act in the di- 
rection of the plane. Thus a cord may be attached to the 
weight, and stretched towards A, or the hands of men may 
be applied to the weight below it, so as to resist its descent 
towards B. But in whatever way it be applied, the amount of 
the power will be determined in the same manner. Suppose 
the weight to consist of as many pounds as there are inches 
in A B, then the power requisite to sustain it upon the plane 
will consist of as many pounds as there are inches in A C, 
and the pressure on the plane will amount to as many pounds 
as there are inches in B C. 

From what has been stated, it may easily be inferred that 
the less the elevation of the plane is, the less will be the pow- 
er requisite to sustain a given weight upon it, and the greater 
will be the pressure upon it. Suppose the inclined plane 
A B to turn upon a hinge at B, and to be depressed so that 
its angle of elevation shall be diminished, it is evident that as 
this angle decreases, the height of the plane decreases, and 
its base increases. Thus, when it takes the position B A', 
the height A' C is less than the former height A C, while the 
base B C is greater than the former base B C. The power 
requisite to support the weight upon the plane in the position 
B A' is represented by A' C', and is as much less than the 
power requisite to sustain it upon the plane A B, as the height 
A' C is less than the height A C. On the other hand, the 
pressure upon the plane in the position B A' is as much great- 
er than the pressure upon the plane B A, as the base B C is 
greater than the base B C. 

(287.) The power of an inclined plane, considered as a 
machine, is therefore estimated by the proportion which the 
length bears to the height. This power is always increased 
by diminishing the elevation of the plane. 

Roads which are not level may be regarded as inclined 
planes, and loads drawn upon them in carriages, considered 
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increaae of distance. By attending to these circumstanoes, 
modem road-makers have greatly facifitafjed and expedited 
the intercourse between distant places. 

(28S.) If the power act oblique to the plane, it will have a 
twofold effect ; a part being expended in supporting or draw- 
ing the weight, and a part in diminishing or increasing the 
pressure upon the plane. Let W ^,Jig. 130., be the power. 
This will be equivalent to two forces, W F', perpendicular to 
the plane, and W E' in the direction of the plane. (74.) In 
order that the power should sustain the weight, it is necessary 
that that part W E' of the power which acts in the direction 
of the plane, should be equal to that part W IS,, Jig. 130., of 
the weight which acts down the plane. The other part W F, 
of the power acting perpendicular to the plane, is immediately 
opposed to that part W F of the weight which produces pres- 
sure. , The pressure upon the plane will therefore be dimin- 
ished by the amount of W F^ The amount of the power, 
which will equilibrate with the weight, may, in this case, be 
found as follows. Take W E' equal to W E, and draw E' P 
perpendicular to the plane, and meeting the direction of the 
power.' The proportion of the power to the weight will be 
that of W P to W D. And the proportion of the pressure to 
the weight will be that of the difference between W F and 
W F' to W D. If the amount of the power have a less pro- 
portion to the weight than W P has to W D, it will not sup- 
port the body on the plane, but will allow it to descend. And 
if it had a greater proportion, it will draw the weight up the 
plane towards A. 

(289.) It sometimes happens that a weight upon one in- 
clined plane is raised or supported by another weight upon 
another inclined plane. Thus, if A B and A B',^g. 131., be 
two inclined planes, forming an angle at A, and W W be 
two weights placed upon these planes, and connected by a 
cord passing over a pulley at A, the one weight will either 
sustain the other, or one will descend, drawing the other up. 
To determine the circumstances under which these effects 
will ensue, draw the lines W D and W D' in the vertical di- 
rection, and take upon them as many inches as there are 
ounces in the weights respectively. W D and W D' being 
the lengths thus taken, and therefore representing the weights, 
the lines W E and W E' will represent the effects of these 
weights respectively down the planes. If W E and W E' be 
equal, the weights will sustain each other without motion. 
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But if W £ be greater than W E\ the we^ht W will de- 
scend, drawing the weight W up. And if W' Bf be giealer 
than W E, the weight W' will descend, drawing the weight 
W up. In. every case, the lines W P and W** F'- will repi^ 
sent the pressures upon the planes respectively. 

It is not necessary, for the effect just described, that the 
inclined planes should, as represented in the figure, form an 
angle with each other. They may be parallel, or in any otha 
position, the rope being carried over a sufficient number of 
wheels placed so as to give it the necessary deflection. This 
method of moving loads is frequently applied in great pahb'c 
works where railroads are used. Loaded wagons descend 
one inclined plane, while other wagons, either empty or so 
loaded as to permit the descent of those with which they are 
connected, are drawn up the other. 

(290.) In the application of the inclined plane, which ve 
have hitherto noticed, the machine itself is supposed to be 
fixed in its position, while the weight or load is moved npoii 
it. But it frequently happens that resistances are to be over* 
come which do not admit to be thus moved. In such cases, 
instead of moving the load upon the planes, the plane is to be 
moved under or against the load. Let D F,,jfig. 132., bei 
heavy beam secured in a vertical position between guides, F 
G and H I, so that it is free to move upwards and downwards, 
but not laterally. Let A B C be an inclined plane, the ex- 
tremity of which is placed beneath the end of the beam. A 
force applied to the back of this plane A C, in the direction 
C B, will urge the plane under the beam, so as to raise the 
beam to the position represented in the j'?^. 133. Thus, while 
the inclined plane is moved through the distance C B, the 
beam is raised through the height C A. 

(291.) When the inclined plane is applied in this manner, 
it is called a wedge. And if the power applied to the back 
were a continued pressure, its proportion to the weight would 
be that of A C to C B. It follows, therefore, that the more 
acute the angle B is, the more powerful will be the wedge. 

In some cases, the wedge is formed of two inclined planes, 
placed base to base, as represented in^^. 134. The theoret- 
ical estimation of the power of this madhine is not applicable 
in practice with any degree of accuracy. This is in part 
owing to the enormous proportion which the friction in most 
cases bears to the theoretical value of the power, but still 
more to the nature of the power generally used. The force 
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[>f a Uow is of a nature so wholly ili£ferent from continued 
fbreeBy such as the pTessure of weight!, or the resistance of- 
fered by the cohesion of bodies, that they admit of no numer- 
bal comi^riscm. Hence we cannot properly state the pro- 
portion which the finrce of a blow bears to the amount of a 
ireight or resistance. The wedge is almost invariably urged 
by percussion; while the resistances which it has to over- 
come -are as constantly forces of the other kind. Although, 
however, no exact numerical comparison can be made, yet it 
may be stated in a general way that the wedge is more and 
more powerful as its angle is more acute. 

In the arts and manufactures, wedges are used where enor- 
mous force is to be exerted through a very small space. 
Thus it is resorted to for splitting masses of timber or stone. 
Ships are raised in docks by wedges driven under their keels. 
The wedge is the principal agent in the oil-mill. The seeds 
from which the oil is to be extracted are introduced into hair 
bags, and placed between planes of hard wood. Wedges in- 
■erted between the bags are driven by allowing heavy beams 
to fall on them. The pressure thus excited is so intense, that 
the seeds in the bags are formed into a mass nearly as solid 
as wood. 

Instances have occurred in which the wedge has been used 
to restore a tottering edifice to its perpendicular position. All 
cutting and piercing instruments, such as knives, razors, scis- 
sors, chisels, &c., nails, pins, needles, awls, &c., are wedges. 
The angle of the wedge, in these cases, is more or less acute, 
according to the purpose to which it is to be applied. In de- 
termining this, two things are to be considered — ^the mechan- 
ical power, which is increased by diminishing the angle of the 
wedge, and the strength' of the tool, which is always dimin- 
ished by the same cause. There is, therefore, a practical 
limit to the increase of the power, and that degree of sharp- 
ness only is to be given to the tool which is consistent with 
the strength requisite for the purpose to which it is to be ap- 
plied. In tools intended for cutting wood, the angle is gen- 
erally about 30*". For iron it is from 50° to 60*" ; and for 
brass, from 83® to 90°. Tools which act by pressure may be 
made more acute than those which are driven by a blow ; 
and, in general, the softer and more yielding the substance to 
be divided is, and the less the power required to act upon it, 
tbe more acute the wedge may be constructed. 

In many cases, the utility of the wedge depends on that 
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Wy omitted in its theory, viz. the friction whid 
n its aurfece and the substance which it dtvidn 
. ise when pins, bolts or naila are used fot bioit- 
,.^ jjuns, of structures together ; in trhich case, were " 
M.^. jor the ft ction, they would recoil from their places, ai 
fail to produce the desired effect. Even wheti the wedge 
used a? " mo^hanical engine, the presence of friction is a 
solo*"! pensable to its practical utility. The power, 

has een elated, genemlly acta- by auccesfive bhvi, 

and lerei ire subject to constant intermission, and, bui 
'I" Lion, ih" ■'-''■"■ uTiiiH TBcr^i] between the iatervalf o! 
OS with d had been driven forward 

lie object oi ine would be continually frusltaled 

iriction, in this casu, lE of the same use as a rnlchtl 
el, hut ia much more necessary, as the power applied K 
tne wedge is more liable to intermission than in the caa 
where ratchet wheels are generally used. 

(292.) When a road directly ascends the side of a hiU,ii 
is to be considered as an inclined plane ; bnt it will not los 
jtj mechanical character, if, instead of directly aecenilini 
toward!! the top of the hill, it winds successively round h,m 
gradually ascends, so as, after several revolutions, to reach Hk 
tojj. In the same maunt-t: a path may be conceived to sui' 
round a pillar by which the ascent may be facilitated upon 
the principle of the inclined plane. Winding slaira cou- 
striicied in the interior of great columns partake of tbi) 
character ; for although the ascent be produced by succes^n 
steps, j'ot if a floor could he made sufficiently rough to pre- 
vent the feet from slipping, the ascent would be accomplished 
with equal lacility. In such a case, the winding path would 
he equivalent to an inclined plane, bent into such a form as 
to accommodate it to the pectiliar circumstances in which it 
would be required to be used. It will not be difficult to trace 
the resemblance between such an adaptation of the inclined 
plane and the appearances presented by the thread of a srrt»" 
and it may heuce be easily understood thai a screw is nothing 
more than an inclined plane constructed upon the surface irf 
a cylinder. 

This will, perhaps, be more apparent by the following con- 
trivance : Let A B, fe. 13-5.. be a common round ruler, and 
Jet C D fi be a piece of while paper cue in tJie form of an 
inclined plane, whose height C D is equal to the length of 
the ruler A B, and let the edge C E of the paper be marked 
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with a broad black line : let the edge C D be applied to the 
ruler A B, and, being attached thereto, let the paper be 
rolled round the roTer ; the ruler will then present the appear- 
ance of a screw, j^. 136., the thread of the screw being 
marked by the black hne C £, winding continually round 
the ruler. Let D F,Jlg. 135., be equal to the circumference 
of the ruler, and draw F G parallel to D C, and G H parallel 
to D E, the part C G F D of the paper will exactly surround 
the ruler once ; the part C G will form one spire of the 
thread, and may be considered as the length of one inclined 
plane surrounding the cylinder, C H being the corresponding 
height, and G H the base. The power of the screw does 
not, as in the ordinary cases of. the inclined plane, act par- 
allel to the plane or thread, but at right angles to the length 
of the cylinder A B, or, what is to the .same effect, parallel 
to the base H G ; therefore the proportion of the power to 
the weight will be, according to principles already explained, 
the same as that of C H to the space through which the 
power moves parallel to H G in one revolution of the screw. 
H C is evidently the distance between the successive positions 
of the thread as it winds round'the cylinder ; and it appears, 
from what has been just stated, that the less this distance is, 
or, in other words, the finer the thread is, the more powerful 
the machine will be. 

(293.) In the application of the screw, the weight or re- 
sistance is not, as in the inclined plane and wedge, placed 
upon the surface of the plane or thread. The power is usu- 
ally transmitted by causing the screw to move in a concave 
cylinder, on the interior surface of which a spiral cavity is 
cut, corresponding exactly to the thread of the screw, and 
in which the thread will move by turning round the screw 
continually in the same direction. This hollow cylinder is 
usually called the nut or concave screw. The screw surrounded 
by its spiral thread is represented in Jig. 137. ; and a section 
of the same playing in the nut is represented in ^g. 138. 

There are several ways in which the effect of the power 
may be conveyed to the resistance by this apparatus. 

First, let us suppose that the nut -A B is fixed. If the 
screw be continually turned on its axis, by a lever E F in- 
serted in one end of it, it will be moved in the direction 
C D, advancing every revolution through a space equal to the 
distance between two contiguous threads. By turning the 
lever in an opposite direction, the screw will be moved in the 
direction D C. 
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If the screw be fixed, so as to be incapable either of moving 
longitudinally 'or revolving on its axis, the nut A B may be 
turned upon the screw by a lever, and will move on tbe 
screw towards C or towards D, according to the direction ia 
which the lever is turned. 

In the former case, we have supposed the nut to be abio 
lutely immovable, and in the latter case^ the screw to be 
absolutely immbvable. It may happen, however, that the 
nut, though capable of revolving, is incapable of moYing loD' 
gitudinally ; and that the screw, though incapable of revdving; 
is capable of moving longitudinally. In that case, by- turn- 
ing the nut A B upon the screw by the lever, the screw will 
be urged in the direction C D or D C, according to the waj 
in which the nut js turned. 

The apparatus may, on the contrary, be so arranged, that 
the nut, though incapable of revolving, is capable of moving 
longitudinally ; and the screw, though capable of revolving, 
is incapable of moving longitudinally. In this case, by turfr 
ing the screw in the one direction or in the other, the nut 
A B will be urged in the direction C D or D G. 

All these various arrangements may be observed in diffe^ 
ent applications to the machine. 

(294.) A screw may be cut upon a cylinder by placing 
the cylinder in a turning lathe, and giving it a rotatory mO' 
tion upon its axis. The cutting point is then presented to 
the cylinder, and moved in the direction of its length, at 
such a rate as to be carried through the distance between tbe 
intended thread, while the cylinder revolves once. The rel- 
ative motions of the cutting point and the cylinder being 
preserved with perfect uniformity, the thread will be cut 
from one end to the other. The shape of the threads may be 
either square, as in^^. 137., or triangular, as in jig, 139. 

(295.) The screw is generally used in cases where severo 
pressure is to be excited through small spaces ; it is therefore 
the agent in most presses. In^^. 140., the nut is fixed, and 
by turning the lever, which passes through the head of the 
screw, a pressure is excited upon any substance placed upon 
the plate immediately under the end of the screw. In 
jig, 141., the screw is incapable of revolving, but is capable 
of advancing in the direction of its length. On the other 
hand, the nut is capable of revolving, but does not advance 
in the direction of the screw. When the nut is turned by 
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means of the screw inserted in it, the screw advances in th«^ ^;j 
direction of its length, and urges the board which is attacheo^- 
to it upwards, so as to press any substance placed between ^^ 
it and the fixed Ijoard above. 

In cases where liquids or juices are to be expressed from 
solid bodies, the screw is the agent generally employed. It 
is also used in coining, where the impression of a dye is to 
be made upon a piece of metal, and in the same way in pro- 
ducing the impression of a seal upon wax or other substance 
adapted to receive it. When soft and light materials, such 
as cotton, are to be reduced to a convenient bulk for transpor- 
tation, the screw is used to compress them, and they are thus 
reduced into hard, dense masses. In printing, the paper is 
urged by a severe and sudden pressure upon the types, by 
means of a screw. 

(296.) As the mechanical power of the screw depends 
upon the relative magnitude of the circumference through 
which the power revolves, and the distance between the 
threads, it is evident, that, to increase the efficacy of the 
machine, we must either increase the length of the lever by 
which the power acts, or diminish the magnitude . of the 
thread. Although there is no limit in theory to the increase 
of the mechanical efficacy by these means, yet practical in- 
convenience arises which effectually prevents that increase 
being carried beyond a certain extent. If the lever by 
which the power acts be increased, the same difficulty arises 
as was already explained in the wheel and axle (254.); the 
space through which the power should act would be so un- 
wieldy, that its application would become impracticable. If, 
on the other hand, the power of the machine be increased 
by diminishing the size of the thread, the strength of the 
thread will be so diminished, that a slight resistance will 
tear it from the cylinder. The cases in which it is necessary 
to increase the power of the machine being those in which 
the greatest resistances are to be overcome, the object will 
evidently be defeated, if the means chosen to increase that 
power deprive the machine of the strength which is necessary 
to sustain the force to which it is to be submitted. 

(297.) These inconveniences are removed by a contrivance 
of Mr. Hunter, which, while it gives to the machine all the 
requisite strength and compactness, allows it to have an 
almost unlimited degree of mechanical efficacy. 

This contrivance consists in the use of two screws, the 
16 • 
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the number of times the 420th of an inch is contained in 
the circumference through which the power moves. 

(298.) In the practical application of this principle at 
present, the arrangement is somewhat different. The two 
threads are usually cut on different parts of the same cylinder. 
If nuts be supposed to be placed upon these, which are capa- 
ble of moving in the direction of the length, but not of re- 
volving, it is evident that by turning the screw once round, 
each nut will be advanced through a space equ^l to the 
breadth of the respective threads. By this means the two 
nuts will either approach each other, or mutually recede, ac- 
cording to the direction in which the screw is turned, through 
a space equal to the difference of the breadth of the threads, 
and they will exert a force either in compressing or extending 
any substance placed between them, proportionate to the 
smallness of that difference. 

(299.) A toothed wheel is sometimes used instead of a nut, 
so that the same quality by which the revolution of the 
screw urges the nut forward is applied to make tlie wheel 
revolve. The screw is in this case called an endless screw, 
because its action upon the wheel may be continued without 
limit. This application of the screw is represented in 
jig. 143. P is the winch to which the power is applied ; 
and its effect at the circumference of the wheel is estimated 
in the same manner as the effect of the screw upon the nut. 
This effect is to be considered as a power acting upon the 
circumference ofthe wheel ; and its proportion to the weight 
or resistance is to be calculated in the same manner as the 
proportion of the power to the weight in the wheel and axle. 

300. We have hitherto considered the screw as an engine 
used to overcome great resistances. It is also eminently 
useful in several departments of experimental science, for 
the measurement of very minute motions and spaces, the 
magnitude of which could scarcely be ascertained by any 
other means. The very slow motion which may be imparted 
to the end of a screw, by a very considerable motion in the 
power, renders it peculiarly well adapted for this purpose. 
To explain the manner in which it is applied — suppose a 
screw to be. so cut as to have fifty threads in an inch, each 
revolution of the screw will advance its point through the- 
fiflieth part of an inch. Now, suppose^ the head of the 
screw to be Ji circle, whose diameter is an inch, the circum- 
ference of the head will be something more than three inches : 
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this may be easily divided into a hundred equal parts disdnetp 
ly visible. If a fixed index be presented to this graduated 
circumference, the hundredth part of a revolution of the 
screw may be observed, by noting the passage of one divisioa 
of the head under the index. Since one entire revolutira 
of the head moves the point through the fiftieth of an inch, 
one division will correspond to the five thousandth of an inch. 
In order to observe the motion of the point of the screw in 
this case, a fine wire is attached to it, which is carried acron 
the field of view of a powerfiil microscope, by which the mo- 
tion is so magnified as to be distinctly perceptible. 

A screw used for such purposes is called a microauUr 
screw. Such an apparatus is usually attached to the limbs of 
graduated instruments, for the purposes of astronomical and 
other observation. Without the aid of this apparatus,, no 
observation could be taken with greater accuracy than the 
amount of the smallest division upon the limb. Thus, if an 
instrument for measuring angles were divided into small 
arches of one minute, and an angle were observed which 
brought the index of the instrument to some point between 
two divisions, we could only conclude that the observed 
angle must consist of a certain number of degrees and 
minutes, together with an additional number of seconds, 
which would be unknown, inasmuch as there would be no 
means of ascertaining the fraction of a minute between the 
index and the- adjacent division of the instrument. But if a 
screw be provided, the point of which moves through a space 
equal to one division of the instrument, with sixty revolu- 
tions of the head, and the head itself be divided into one 
hundred equal parts, each complete revolution of the screw 
will correspond to the sixtieth part of a minute, or to one 
second, and each division on the head of the screw will cor- 
respond to the hundredth part of a second. The index being 
attached to this screw, let the head be turned until the index 
be moved from its observed position to the adjacent division 
of the limb. The number of complete revolutions of the 
screw necessary to accomplish this will be the number of 
seconds ; and the number of parts of a revolution over the 
complete number of revolutions will be the hundredth parts 
of a second necessary to be added to the degrees and minutes 
primarily observed. 

It is not, however, only to angular instruments that the 
micrometer screw is applicable ; any spaces whatever may be 
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maasafed by it. An instance of its mechanical application 
may be mentioned in a steel-yard, an instrument for ascer- 
taining the amount of weights by a given weight, sliding on 
a long graduated arm of a lever. ' The distance from the 
filler um, at which this weight counterpoises the weight to be 
ascertained, serves as a measure to the amount of that weight. 
When the sliding weight happens to be placed between two 
divisions of the arm, a micrometer screw is used to ascertain 
the fraction of the division. 

Hunter's screw, already described, seems to be well adapt- 
ed to micrometrical purposes ; since the motion of the point 
may be rendered indefinitely slow, without requiring an ex- 
quisitely fine thread, such as, in the single screw, would in 
this case be necessary. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

ON THE REGULATION AND ACCUMULATION OF FORCE. 

(301. y It is frequently indispensable, and always desirable, 
that the operation of a machine should be regular and uni- 
form. Sudden changes in its velocity, and desultory varia- 
tions in the effective energy of its power, are oflen injurious 
or destructive to the apparatus itself, and when applied to 
manufactures, never fail to produce unevenness in the work. 
To invent methods for insuring the regular'' motion of ma- 
chinery, by removing those causes of inequality which may 
be avoided, and by compensating others, has therefore been 
a problem to which much attention and ingenuity have been 
directed. This is chiefly accomplished by controlling, and, 
as it were, measuring out, the power according to the exi- 
gencies of the machine, and causing its effective energy to 
be always commensurate with the resistance which it has to 
overcome. 

Irregularity in the motion of machinery may proceed from 
one or more of the following ^causes : — 1. irregularity in the 
prime mover ; 2. occasional variation in the amount of the 
load or resistance ; and, 3. because, in the various positions 
which the parts of the machine assume during its motion, 
the power may not be transmitted with equal effect to the 
waking point. 
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The energy of the prime moTer is addom, if ever, r^nlar. 
The force of water varies with the copioosness of the stream. 
The power which impels the windmill is proverbially ca|Hi- 
cious. The pre^ure of steam varies with the intensity of 
the furnace. Animal power, the result of will, temper, and 
health, is difficult of control. Human labcnr is most of all 
unmanageable ; and no machine works so irregularly as one 
which is manipulated. In some cases, the moving force ib 
subject, by the very conditions of its existence, to constant 
variation, as in the example of a spring, which gradually 
loses its energy as it recoils. (255). In many instances, the 
prime mover is liable to regular intermission, and is actual/y 
suspended for certain intervals of time. This' is the case in 
the single acting steam-engine, where the pressure of the 
steam urges the descent of the piston, but is suspended dur- 
ing its ascent. 

The load or resistance to which the machine Is applied 
is not less fluctuating. In mills, there are a multiplicity of 
parts which are severally liable to be occasionally disengaged, 
and to have their operation suspended. In large factories 
for spinning, weaving, printing, &c., a great number of sepa- 
rate spinning machines, looms, presses, or other engines, are 
usually worked by one common mover, such as a water-wheel 
or steam-engine. In these cases, the number of machines 
employed from time to time necessarily varies, with the fluc- 
tuating demand for the articles produced, and from other 
causes. Under such circumstances, the velocity with which 
every part of Ihe machinery is moved would suffer corre- 
sponding changes, increasing its rapidity with every augmenta- 
tion of the moving power or diminution of the resistance, or 
being retarded in its speed by the contrary circumstances. 

But^even when the |)rime mover and the resistance are 
both regular, or rendered so by proper contrivances, still it 
will rarely happen that the machine by which the energy of 
the one is transmitted to the other conveys this with unim- 
paired effect in all the phases of its operation. To give a 
general notion of this cause of inequality, to those who have 
not been familiar with machinery, would not be easy, without 
having recourse to an example. For the present we shall 
merely state, that the several moving parts of every machine 
assume in succession a variety of positions ; that at regular 
periods they return to their first position, and again undergo 
the same succession of changes. In the different positions 
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through which they are carried in every period of motion, the 
efficacy of the machine to transmit the power to the resist- 
ance is different, and thus the effective energy of the ma- 
chine in acting upon the resistance would be subject to con- 
tinual fluctuation. This will be niore clearly understood 
when we come to explain the methods of counteracting the 
defect or equalizing the action of the power upon the re- 
sistance. 

Such are the chief causes of the inequalities incidental 
to the motion of machinery., and we now propose to describe 
u few of the many ingenious contrivances which the skill 
of engineers has produced to remove the consequent incon- 
veniences. 

(302.) Setting ^side, for the present, the l^st cause of ine- 
quality, and considering the machinery, whatever it be, to 
transmit the power to the resistance without irregular inter- 
ruption, it is evident that every contrivance, having for its 
object to render the velocity uniform, can only accomplish 
this by causing the variations of the power and resistance to 
be proportionate to each other. This may be done either 
by increasing or diminishing the power as the resistance 
increases or diminishes ; or by increasing or diminishing the 
resistance as the power increases or diminishes ; and accord- 
ing to the facilities or convenience presented by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, either of these methods is 
adopted. 

The contrivances for effecting this are called regulators. 
Most regulators act upon that part of the machine which 
commands the supply of the power by means of levers, or 
some other mechanical contrivance, so as to check the quan- 
tity of the moving principle conveyed to the machine when 
the velocity has a tendency to increase ; and, on the other 
hand, to increase that supply upon any undue abatement of 
its speed. In a water-mill this is done by acting upon the 
shuttle ; in a wind-mill, by an adjustment of the sail-cloth ; 
and in a steam-engine, by opening or closing, in a greater or 
less degree, the valve by which the cylinder is supplied with 
steam. 

(303.) Of all the contrivances for -regulating machinery, 
that which is best known and most commonly used is the 
governor. This regulator, which had been long in use in 
mill- work and Qther machinery, has of late years attracted 
more general notice by its beautiful adaptation in the steam- 
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Ifiny circumstance increases that velocity, the 1>alls instantfj 
rectie from the axis, and, closing the valve V, check the sup- 
ply cK steam, and thereby, diminishing the speed of the motion, 
restore the machine to its former rate. If, on the contrary, 
that fixed velocity be diminished^ the centrifugal force being 
no longer sufficient to support the balls, they descend towards 
the axle,open thfe valve V, and, increasing the supply of steam, 
restore the proper velocity of the machine. 

When the governor is applied to a water-wheel, it is made 
to act upon the shuttle through which the water flows, and 
controls its quantity as effectually, and upon the same prin- 
ciple, as has just been explained in reference to the steam- 
engine. When applied to a wind-mill, it regulates the sail- 
cloth so as to diminish the efficacy of the power upon the 
arms as the force of the wind increases, or vice versd. 

In cases where the resistance admits of easy and conve- 
nient change, the governor may act so as to accommodate it to 
the varying energy of the power. This is oflen done in corn- 
raills, where it acts upon the shuttle which metes out the 
corn to the millstones. When the power which drives the 
mill increases, a proportionally increased feed of corn is given 
to the stones, so that, the resistance being varied in the ratio 
of the power, the same velocity will be maintained. 

(304.) In some cases, the centrifugal force of the revolving 
balls is not sufficiently great to control the power or the re- 
sistance, and regulators of a different kind must be resorted 
to. The following contrivance is called the water^regulo' 
tor : — 

A common pump is worked by the machine, whose motion 
is to be regulated, and water is thus raised and discharged 
into a cistern. It is allowed to flow from this cistern through 
a pipe of a given magnitude. When the water is pumped 
up with the same velocity as it is discharged by this pipe, it 
is evident that the level of the water in the cistern will be 
stationary, since it receives from the pump the exact quantity ^ 
which it discharges from the pipe. But if the pump throw 
in more water in a given time than is discharged by .the pipe, 
the cistern will begin to be filled, and the level of the water 
will rise. If, on the other hand, the supply from the pump 
be less than the discharge from the pipe, the level of the 
water in the cistern will subside. Since the rate at which 
water is supplied from the pump will always be proportional 
to th^ velocity of the machine, it follows that every fluctua- 
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tion in this velocity will be indicated by the rising or si^ 
siding of the level of the water in the cistern, and that le^l 
never can remain stationary, except at tha,t exact velocity 
which supplies the quantity of water discharged by the pipe. 
This pipe may be constructed so as by an adjustment; to dis- 
charge the water at any required rate ; and thus the cistern 
may be adapted to indicate a constant velocity of any pro- 
posed amount. 

If the cistern were constantly watched by an attendant, 
the velocity of the machine might be abated by regulating 
the power when the level of the water is observed to rise, 
or increased when it falls ; but this is much more effectually 
and regularly performed by causing the surface of the water 
itself to perform the duty. A float or large hollow metal 
ball is placed upon the surface of the water in the cistern. 
This bail is connected with a lever acting upon some part 
of the machinery, which controls the power or regulates the 
amount of resistance, as already explained in the case of 
the governor. When the level of the water rises, the buoy- 
ancy of the ball causes it to rise also with a force equal 
to the difference between its own weight and the weight of 
as much water as it displaces. By enlarging the floating 
ball, a force may be obtained sufficiently great to move those 
parts of the machinery which act upon the power or resist- 
ance, and thus either to diminish the supply of the moving 
principle, or to increase the amount of the resistance, and 
thereby retard the nK>tion and reduce the velocity to its 
proper limit. When the level of the water in the cistern 
falls, the floating ball, being no longer supported on the 
liquid surface, descends with the force of. its own weight, 
and, producing an effect upon the power or resistance contrary 
to the former, increases the effective energyof the one, or 
diminishes that of the other, until the velocity proper to the 
machine be restored. 

The sensibility of these regulators is increased^ by making 
the surface of water in the cistern as small as possible ; for 
then a small change in the rate at which the water is supplied 
by the pump will produce a considerable change in the level 
of the water in the cistern. 

Instead of using a float, the cistern itself may be suspend- 
ed from the lever which controls the supply of the power, 
and in this case a sliding weight may be placed on the other 
arm, so that it will balance the cylinder when it contains that 
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qni^thy of water which corresponds to the fixed leVel already 
explained. If the quantity of water in the cistern be in- 
creased by an undue velocity of the machine, the weight of 
the cistern will preponderate, draw down the arm of the lever, 
and check the supply of the power. If, on the other hand, 
the supply of water be too small, the cistern will no longer 
balance the counterpoise, the arm by which it is suspended 
will be raised, and the energy of the power will be increased. 
(305.) In the steam-engine, the self-regulating principle is 
carried to an astonishing pitch of perfection. The machine 
itself raises in a due quantity the cold water necessary, to 
condense the steam. It pumps off the hot water produced by 
the steam, which has been cooled, and lodges it in a reservoir 
for the supply of the boiler. It carries from this reservoir 
exactly that quantity of water which is necessary to supply 
the wants of the boiler, and lodges it therein according as it 
is required. It breathes the boiler of redundant steam, and 
preserves that which remains fit, both in quantity and quality, 
for the use of the engine. It blows its own fire, maintaining 
its intensity, and increasing, or diminishing it according to 
the quantity of steam which it is necessary to raise; so that 
when much work is expected from the engine, the fire is 
proportionally brisk and vivid. It breaks and prepares its 
own fuel, and scatters it upon the bars at pToper times and 
in due quantity. It opens and closes its several valves at the 
proper moments, works its own pumps, turns its own wheels, 
and is only not alive. Among so many beautiful examples 
of the self-regulating principle, it is difficult to select. We 
shall, however, mention one or two, and for others refer the 
reader to that part of the CyclopaBdia which will contain a 
detailed description of the steam-engine itself 

It is necessary in this machine that the water in the boiler 
be maintained constantly at the same level, and, therefore, 
that as much be supplied, from time to time, as is consumed 
by evaporation. A pump, which is wrought by the engine 
itself, supplies a cistern C,fig. 145., with hot water. At the 
bottom of this cistern is a valve V opening into a tube which 
descends into the boiler. This valve is connected by a wire 
with the arm of a lever on the fulcrum D, the other arm E 
of which is also connected by a wire with a stone float F, 
which is partially immersed in the water of the boiler, and is 
balanced by a sliding weight A. The weight A only coun- 
terpoises the stone float F by the aid of its buoyance in the 
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water ; for if the water be removed, the stone F will prepos* 
derate, and raise the weight A. When the water in the 
boiler is at its proper level, the length of the wire conneotinff 
the valve V with the lever is so adjusted that this valve shafi 
be clased, the wire at the same time being fully ext^ided. 
When, by evaporation, the water in the boUer begins to be 
diminished, the level falls, and the stone weight F, being no 
longer supported, overcomes the counterpoise A, raises the 
arm of the lever, and, pulling the wire, opens the valve V. 
The water in the cistern C then flows through the tube into 
the boiler, and continues to flow until the level be so raised 
that the stone ^weight F is again elevated, the valve V closed, 
and the further supply of water from the cistern C suspended. 

In order to render tne operation of this apparatus easily 
intelligible, we have here supposed an imperfection whieh 
does not exist According to what has just been stated, the 
level of the water in the boiler descends from its proper 
height, and subsequently returns to it. But, in fact, thii 
does not happen. The float F and valve Y adjust themselves, 
so that a constant supply of water passes through the valve, 
which proceeds exactly at the same rate as that at whicli the 
water in the boiler is consumed. 

(806.) In the same machine there occurs a singularly hap» 
py example of self-adjustment, in the method by which the 
strength of the fire is regulated. The governor regulates the 
supply of steam to the engine, and proportions it to the work 
to be done. With this work, therefore, the demands upon 
the boiler increase or diminish, and with these demands the 
production of steam in the boiler ought to vary. In fact, the 
rate at which steam is generated in the boiler ought to be 
equal to that at which it is consumed in the engine, other* 
wise one of two effects must ensue : either the boiler will 
&il to supply the engine with steam, or steam will accumulate 
in the boiler, being produced in undue quantity, and, escaping 
at the safety valve, will thus be wasted. It is, therefore, 
necessary to control the agent which generates the steam, 
namely, the fire, and to vary its intensity from time to time, 
proportioning it to the demands of the engine. To accom- 
plish this, the following contrivance has been adopted : — Let 
Tffig. 146., be a tube inserted in the top of the boiler, and 
descending nearly to the bottom. The pressure of the steam 
confined in the boiler, acting upon the surface of the water, 
forces it to a certain height in the tube T. A weight F, 
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luJf immersed in the water in the tube, is suspended by a 
chain, which passes over the wheels P P', and is balanced 
by a metal plate D, in the same manner as the stone float, 
^. 145., is balanced by the weight A. The plate D passes 
through the mouth of the flue £ as it issues finally firom the 
boiler : so that when the plate D falls, it stops the flue, sus- 
pending thereby the draught of air ^through the furnace, 
mitigating the intensity of the fire, and checking the produc- 
tion of steam. If, on the contrary, the plate D be drawn up, 
the draught is increased, the fire is rendered more active, 
and the production of. steam in the boiler is stimulated. 
Now, suppose that the boiler produces steam faster than the 
engine consumes it, either because the load on the engine 
has been diminished, and, therefore, its consumption of 
steam reduced, or because the fire has become too intense ; 
the consequence is, that the steam, beginning to accumulate 
in the boiler, will press upon the surface of the water with 
increased force, and the water will be raised in the tube T. 
The weight F will, therefore, be lifted, and the plate D will 
descend, diminish, or stop the draught, mitigate the fire, and 
retard the production of steam, and will continue to do so 
until the rate at which steam is produced shall be commen- 
surate to the wants of the engine. 

If, on the other hand, the production of steam be inade- 
quate to the exigency of the machine, either because of an 
increased load, or of the insufficient force of the fire, the 
steam in the boiler will lose its elasticity, and the surface of 
the jvater not sustaining its wonted pressure, the water in the 
tube T will fall ; consequently the weight F will descend, 
and the plate D will be raised. The flue being thus opened, 
the draught will be increased, and the fire rendered more in- 
tense. Thus the production of steam becomes more rapid, 
and is rendered sufficiently abundant for the purposes of the 
engine. This apparatus is called the self-acting damper, 

(d[07.) When a perfectly uniform rate of motion has not 
been attained, it is often necessary to indicate small varia- 
tions of velocity. The following contrivance, called a tOf 
chomeieri* has been invented to accomplish this. A cup, 
fig, 147., is filled to the level C D with quicksilver, and is 
attached to a spindle, which is whirled by the machine in the 
aaiiie manner as the governor already described. It is well 

Fran the Ghreek words taehoB, ipeed, and mttrvn, mtaiore. 
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known that the centrifugal force, produced by this whirling 
motion, will cause the mercury to recede from the centre, and 
rise upon the sides of the cup, so that its surface will assume 
the concave appearance represented in jig. 148. In this 
case, the centre of the surface will obviously have fallen be- 
low'its original level, J?^. 147., and the edges will have risen 
above that level. As this effect is produced by the velocity 
of the machine, so it is proportionate to that velocity, and 
subject to corresponding variations. Any method of render- 
ing visible small changes in the central level of the surface 
of the quicksilver will indicate minute variations in the ve- 
locity of the machine. 

A glass tube A, open at both ends, and expanding at one 
extremity into a bell B, is immersed with its wider end in the 
mercury, the surface of which will stand at the same level 
in the bell B, and in the cup C D. The tube is so suspended 
as to be unconnected with the cup. This tube is then filled 
to a certain height A, with spirits tinged with some coloring 
matter, to render it easily observable. When the cup is whirl- 
ed by the machine to which it is attached, the level of the 
quicksilver in the bell falls, leaving more space for the spirits, 
which, therefore, descend in the tube. As the motion is 
continued, every change of velocity causes a corresponding 
change in the level of the mercury, and, therefore, also in 
the level A of the spirits. It will be observed, that, in con- 
sequence of the capacity of the bell B being much greater 
than that of the tube A, a Very small change in the level of 
the quicksilver in the bell will produce a considerable change 
in the height of the spirits in the tube. Thus this ingenious 
instrument becomes a very delicate indicator of variations in 
the motion of machinery. 

(308.) The governor, and other methods of regulating the 
motion of machinery which have been just described, are 
adapted principally to cases in which the proportion of the 
resistance to the load is subject to certain fluctuations or 
gradual changes, or at lea.st to cases in which the resistance 
is not at any time entirely withdrawn, nor the energy of the 
power actually suspended. Circumstances, however, frequent- 
ly occur in which, while the power remains in full activity, 
the resistance is at intervals suddenly removed, and as 
suddenly again returns. On the other hand, cases also pre- 
sent themselves, in which, while the resistance is continued, 
the impelling power is subject to intermission at regiUar pc- 
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riods. In the former case, the machine would be driven 
with a ruinous rapidity during those periods at which it is 
relieved from its load, and, on the return of the load, every 
part would suffer a violent strain, from its endeavor to re- 
tain the velocity which it had acquired, and the speedy de- 
struction of the engine could not fail to ensue. In the 
latter case, the motion would be greatly retarded or entirely 
suspended during those periods at which the moving power 
is deprived of its activity, and, consequently, the motion which 
it would commqnicate would be so irregular as to be useless 
for the purposes of manufactures. 

It is also frequently desirable, by means of a weak but 
continued power, to produce a severe but instantaneous effect. 
Thus a blow may be required to be given by the muscular 
action of a man's arm with a force to which, unaided by 
mechanical contrivance, its strength would be entirely in- 
adequate. 

In all these cases, it is evident that the object to be at- 
tained is, an effectual method of accumulating the energy of 
the power, so as to make it available after the action by which 
it has been produced has ceased. Thus, in the case in which 
the load is at periodical intervals withdrawn from the machine, 
if the force of the power could be imparted to something by 
which it would be preserved, so as to be brought against the 
load when it again returned, the inconvenience would be 
removed. In like manner, in the case where the power 
itself is subject to intermission, if a part of the force which it 
exerts in its intervals of action could be accumulated and 
preserved, it might be brought to bear upon the machine 
during its periods of suspension. By the same means of ac- 
cumulating force, the strength of an infant, by repeated 
efforts, might produce effects which would be vainly attempt- 
ed by the single and momentary action of the strongest man. 

(309.) The property of inertia, explained and illustrated 
in the third and fourth chapters of this volume, furnishes an 
easy and effectual method of accomplishing this. A mass 
of matter retains, by virtue of its inertia, the whole of any 
force which may have been given to it, except that part of 
which friction and the atmospheric resistance deprive it. 
By contrivances which are well known, and present no diffi- 
culty, the part of the moving force thus lost may be rendered 
comparatively small, and the moving mass may be regarded 
as retaining nearlv the whole of the force impressed upon it. 
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To render this method of accumulating force fully intelligi- 
ble, let us first imagine a polished level plane on which a 
heavy globe of metal, also polished, is placed. It is evident 
that the globe will remain at rest on any part of the {dane 
without a tendency to move in any direction. As the frictioD 
is nearly removed by the polish of the surfaces, the globe 
wiU be easily moved by the least force applied to it. Sup- 
pose a slight impulse given to it, which will cause it to more 
at the rate of one foot in a second. . Setting aside the effects 
of friction, it will continue to move at this rate for any length 
of time. The same impulse repeated will increase its speed 
to two feet per second ; a third impulse to three feet ; and so 
on. Thus 10,000 repetitions of the impulse will cause it 
to move at the rate of 10,000 feet per second. If the body 
to which these impulses were communicated were a cannon 
ball, it might, by a constant repetition of the impelling force, 
be at length made to move with as much force as if it were 
projected from the most powerful piece of ordnance. The 
force with which the ball in such a case would strike a build- 
ing might be sufficient to reduce it to ruins, and yet such 
force- would be nothing more than the accumulation of a 
number of weak efforts not beyond the power of a child to 
exert, which are stored up, and preserved, as it were, by the 
moving mass, and thereby brought to bear, at the same mo- 
ment, upon the point to which the force is directed. It is 
the sum of a ii umber of actions exerted successively, and, 
during a long interval, brought into operation at one and the 
same moment. 

But the case which is here supposed cannot actually occur ; 
because we have not usually any practical means of moving 
a b<Jdy for any considerable time in the same direction with- 
out much friction, and without encountering numerous ob- 
stacles which would impede its progress. It is not, however, 
essential to the effect which is to be produced, that the mo- 
tion should be in a straight line. If a leaden weight be at- 
tached to the end of a light rod or cord, and be whirled by 
the force of the arm in a circle, it will gradually acquire in- 
creased speed and force, and at length may receive an impetus 
which would cause it to penetrate a piece of board as effect- 
ually as if it were discharged from a musket. 

The force of a hammer or sledge depends partly on its 
weight, but much more on the princij^e just explained. Were 
it allowed merely to fall by the force of its weight apon the 
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lead of a nail, or upon a bar of heated nan which, is to be 
fattened, an inconsiderable effect would be produced. But 
when it is wielded by the arm of a man, it receives at everj 
noment of its motiqn increased force, which is finally ex- 
pended in a single instant on the head of the nail, or on the 
Mu: of iron. 

The effects of flails in threshing, of clubs, whips, canes, 
and instruments for striking, axes, hatchets, cleavers, and all 
instroments which ,cut by a blow, depend on the same prin- 
eq>]e9 and are similarly explained. 

The bow-string which impels the arrow does not produce 
its effect at once. It continues to act upon the shaft until it 
resumes its straight position, and then the arrow takes flight 
vrifh the force accumulated during the continuance of the 
action of the string, from the moment it was disengaged from 
the finger of the bow-man. 

Fi^e-^arms themselves act upon a similar principle, as also 
the air-gun and steam-gun. In these instruments, the ball 
is placed in a tube, and suddenly exposed to the pressure of 
a highly elastic fluid, either produced by explosion as in fire- 
arms, by previous condensation as in the air-gun, or by the 
evaporation of highly heated liquids as i^ the steam<^un. 
But in every case this pressure continues to act upon it until 
it leaves the mouth of the tube, and then it departs with the 
whole force communicated to it during its passage along the 
tube. 

(310.) From all these considerations it will easily be per- 
ceived that a mass of inert matter may be regarded as a 
magazine in which force may be deposited and accumulated, 
to be used in any way which may be necessary. For many 
reasons, which will be sufficiently obvious, the form common- 
ly given to the mass of matter used for this purpose in ma- 
chinery, is that of a wheel, in the rim of which it is principal- 
ly collected. Conceive a massive ring of metal. Jig. 149., 
connected with a central box or nave by light spokes, and 
turning on an axis with little friction. Such an apparatus is 
called a fly-wheel. If any force be applied to it, with that 
force (making some slight deduction for firiction) it will move, 
and will continue to move until some obstacle be t>pposed to 
its motion, which will receive firom it a part of the force it 
haJs acquired. The uses of this apparatus will be easily un- 
derstood by examples of its application. 

Sui^x>se that a heavy stamper or hammer is to be raised to 
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a certain height, and thence to be allowed to fall, and that 
the power used for this purpose is a water-wheel. While the 
stamper ascends, the power of the wheel is nearly balanced 
by its weight, and the motion of the machine is slow. But 
the moment the stamper is disengaged and allowed to fall, the 
power bf the wheel, having no resistance, nor any object on 
which to expend itself, suddenly accelerates the machine, 
which moves with a speed pioportioned to the amount of the 
power, until it again engages the stamper, when its velocity 
is as suddenly checked. Every part suffers a strain, and the 
machine moves again slowly until it discharges its load, when 
it is again accelerated, and so on. In this case, besides the 
certainty of injury and wear, and the probability of fracture 
from the sudden and frequent changes of velocity, nearly the 
whole force exerted by the power in the intervals between the 
commencement of each descent of the stamper and the next 
ascent, is lost. These defects are removed by a fly-wheel. 
. When the stamper is discharged, the energy of the power is 
expended in moving the wheel, which, by reason of its great 
mass, will not receive an undue velocity. In the intervd be- 
tween the descent and ascent of the stamper; the force of 
the power is lodged in the heavy rim of the fly-wheel. When 
the stamper is again taken up by the machine, this force is 
brought to bear upon it, combined with the immediate power 
of the water-wheel, and the stamper is elevated with nearly 
the same velocity as that with which the machine moved in 
the interval of its descent. 

(311.) In many cases, when the moving power is not sub- 
ject to variation, the efficacy of the machine to transmit it 
to the working point is subject to continual change. The 
several parts of every machine have certain periods of motion, 
in which they pass through a variety of positions, to which 
they continually return after stated intervals. In these differ- 
ent positions, the effect of the power transmitted to the work- 
ing point is different ; ^nd cases even occur in which this ef- 
fect is altogether annihilated, and the machine is brought into 
a predicament in which the power loses all influence over the 
weight. In such cases, the aid of a fly-wheel is effectual and 
indispensable. In those phases of the machine, which are 
most favorable to the transmission of force, the fly-wheel 
shares the effect of the power with the load, and, retaining the 
force thus received, directs it upon the load at the moments 
when the transmission of power by the machine is either fee- 
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ble or altogether suspended. These general observations 
will, perhaps, be more clearly apprehended by an example of 
an application of the fly-wheel, in a case such as those now 
alluded to. 

Let ABODE F,^^^. 150., be a crank, which is a double 
winch ( (252.) and Jig. 89.), by which an axle, A B E F, is 
to be turned. Attached to the njiddle of C D by a joint is a 
rod, which is connected with a beam, worked with an alter- 
nate motion on a centre, like the brake of a pump, and driven 
by any constant power, such as a steam-engine. The bar 
C D is to be carried with a circular motion r^und the axis 
A E. Let the machine, viewed in the direction A B E F of 
the axis, be conceived to be represented in Jig. 15L, where 
A represents the centre round which the motion is to be pro- 
duced, and G the point where the connecting rod G H is at- 
tached to the arm of the crank. The circle through which 
G is to be urged by the rod is represented by the dotted line. 
In the position represented in^^. 151., the rod acting in the 
direction H G has its full power to turn the crank G A round 
the centre A. As the crank comes into the position repre- 
sented in Jig. 152., this power is diminished, and when the 
point G comes immediately below A, as in Jig. 153., the force 
in the direction H G has no effect in turning the crank round 
A, but, on the contrary, is entirely expended in pulling the 
crank in the direction A G, and, therefore, only acts upon the 
pivots or gudgeons which support the axle. At this crisis of 
the motion, therefore, the whole effective energy of the power 
is annihilated. 

Afler the crank has passed to the position represented in 
jf?^. 154., the direction of the force which acts upon the con- 
necting rod is changed, and now the crank is drawn upward 
in the direction G H. In this position, the moving force has 
some efficacy to produce rotation round A, which efficacy 
continually increases until the crank attains the position shown 
in^^. 155., when its power is greatest. Passing from this 
position, its efficacy is continually diminished, until the point 
G comes immediately above the axis A, Jig. 156. Here again 
the power loses all its efficacy to turn the axle. The force 
in the direction G H or H G can obviously produce no other 
effect than a strain upon the pivots or gudgeons. 

In the critical situations represented in Jig. 153. and ^g. 
156., the machine would be incapable of moving, were the 
immediate force of the power the only impelling principle. 
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But, having been previously m motion by virtue of the inertii 
of its various parts, it has a tendency to continue in motion; 
and if the resistance of the load and the effects of friction be 
not too great, this disposition to preserve its state of motioD 
will extricate the machine from the dilemma in which it is in- 
volved, in the cases just mentioned, by the peculiar arrange- 
ment of its parts. * In many cases, however, the force thai 
acquired durins the phases of the machine in which the pow- 
er is active, is msumcient to carty it through the dead points 
(Jig. 153. and Jig. 156.); and in all cases, the motion would 
be very unequal, being continually retarded as it approached 
these points, and continually accelerated after it passed them. 
A fly-wheel attached to the axis A, or to some other part of 
the machinery, will effectually remove this defect. When 
the crank assumes the positions in^^. 151. and^^. 155., the 
power is in full play upon it, and a share of the effect is im- 
parted to the massive rim of the fly-wheel. When the crank 
gets into the predicament exhibited in^^. 153. and ^^. 156., 
the momentum, which the fly-wheel received when the crank 
acted with most advantage, immediately extricates the ma^ 
chine, and, carrying the crank beyond the dead point, brings 
' the power again to bear upon it. 

The astonishing effects of a fly-wheel, as an accumulator 
of force, have led some into the error of supposing that such 
an apparatus increases the actual power of a machine. It is 
hoped, however, that afler what has been explained respect- 
ing the inertia of matter and the true effects of machines, the 
reader will not be liable to a similar mistake. On the con- 
trary, as a fly cannot act without friction, and as the amount 
of the friction, like that of inertia, is in proportion to the 
weight, a portion of the actual moving force must unavoida- 
bly be lost by the use of a fly. In cases, however, where a 
fly is properly applied, this loss of power is inconsiderable, 
compared with the advantageous distribution of what re- 
mains. 

As an accumulator of force, a fly can never have more force 
than has been applied to put it in motion. In this respect it 
is analogous to an elastic spring, or the force of condensed 
air, or any other power which derives its existence from causes 
purely mechanical. In bending a spring, a gradual expendi- 
ture of power is necessary. On the recoil, this power is ex- 
erted in a much shorter time than that consumed in its pK> 
duction, but its total amount is not altered. Air is condens- 
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ed by a succession of manual efforts, one of which alone 
would be incapable of projecting a leaden ball with any con- 
siderable force, and all of which could not be immediately 
applied to the ball at the same instant. But the reservoir of 
condensed air is a magazine in which a great number of such 
efforts are stored up, so as to be brought at once into action. 
If a ball be exposed to their effect, it may be projected with 
a destructive force. 

In mills for rolling metal, the fly-wheel is used in this way. 
The water-wheel or other moving power is allowed for some 
time to act upon the fly-wheel alone, no load being placed 
upon the machine. A force is thus gained which is sufficient 
to roll a large piece of metal, to which without such means 
the mill would be quite inadequate. In the same manner a 
force may be gained by the arm of a man acting on a fly for 
a few seconds, sufficient to impress an image on a piece of 
metal by an instantaneous stroke. The fly is, therefore, the 
principal agent in coining presses. 

(312.) The power of a fly is often transmitted to the work- 
ing point by means of a screw. At the extremities of the 
cross arm A B,Jig. 157., which works the screw, two heavy 
balls of metal are placed. When the arm A B is whirled 
round, those masses of metal acquire a momentum, by which 
the screw, being driven downwards, urges the die with an im- 
mense force against the substance destined to receive the im- 
pression. 

Some engines used in coining have flies with arms four feet 
long, bearing one hundred weight at each of their extremities. 
By turning such an arm at the rate of one entire circumfer- 
ence in a second, the die will be driven against the metal witH 
the same force as that with which 7500 pounds weight would 
fall from the height of 16 feet ; an enormous power, if the 
simplicity and compactness of the machine be considered. 

The place to be assigned to a fly-wheel relatively to the 
other parts of the machinery is determined by the purpose for 
which it is used. If it be intended to equalize the action, it 
should be near the working point. Thus, in a steam-engine, 
it is placed on the crank which turns the axle by which the 
power of the engine is transmitted to the object it is finally 
designed to affect. On the contrary, in handmills, such 
as those commonly used for grinding coffee, &/C., it is 
placed upon the axis of the winch by which the machine is 
worked. 

18 
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The open work of fenders, fire-grates, and similar omi* 
mental articles constructed in metal, is produced by the actioi 
of a fly, in the manner already described. The cuttiDg tod, 
shaped according to the pattern to be executed, is attacMlto 
the end of the screw ; and the metal being held in a proper po- 
sition beneath it, the fly is made to urge the tool downwards 
with such force as to stamp out pieces of the required figure. 
When the pattern is complicated, and it is necessary to pre- 
serve with exactness the relative situation of its different parts, 
a number of punches are impelled together, so as to strike 
the entire piece of metal at the same instant, and in this man- 
ner the most elaborate open work is executed by a single stroke 
of the hand. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES FOR MODIFYING MOTION. 

313.) The classes of simple machines denominated me- 
chanic powers, have relation chiefly to the peculiar principle 
which determines the action of the power on the weight or 
resistance. In explaining this arrangement, various other 
reflections have been incidentally mixed up with our investi- 
gations : yet still much remains to be unfolded before the 
student can form a just notion of those means, by which the 
complex machinery used in the arts and manufactures so ef- 
fectually attains the ends, to the accomplishment of which it 
is directed. 

By a power of a given energy to oppose a resistance of a 
different energy, or by a moving principle having a given 
velocity to generate another velocity of a different amount, is 
only one of the many objects to be effected by a machine. In 
the arts and manufactures, the Ar/.'id' of motion produced is gen- 
erally of greater importance than its rate. The latter may ef- 
fect the quantity of work done in a given time, but the former 
is essential to the performance of the work in any quantity what- 
ever. In the practical application of machines, the object to be 
attained is generally to communicate to the working point some 
peculiar sort of motion suitable to the uses for which the ma- 
chine is intended ; but it rarely happens that the moving power 
has this sort of motion. Hence the machine must be so con- 
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triivd that, while that part on which this power acts is capa- 

kte of moving in obedience to it, its connection with the 

-ftfier parts shall be such that the working point may receive 

#idl«t motion which is necessary for the purposes to which the 

machine is applied. 

To give a perfect solution of this problem, it would be 
necessary to explain, first, all the varieties of moving powers 
which are at our disposal ; secondly, all the variety of mo- 
tions which it may be necessary to produce ; and, thirdly 
to show all the methods by which each variety of prims 
mover may he made to produce the several species of motion 
in the working point. It is obvious that such an enumeration 
would be impracticable, and even an approximation to it 
would be unsuitable to the present treatise. Nevertheless, 
80 much ingenuity has been displayed in many of the con- 
trrvances for modifying motion, and an acquaintance with 
some of them is so essential to a clear comprehension of the 
nature and operation of complex machines, that it would be 
improper to omit some account of those at least which most 
frequently occur in machinery, or which are most conspicuous 
for elegance and simplicity. 

The varieties of motion which most commonly present 
themselves in the practical application of mechanics may be 
divided into rectilinear and rotatory. In rectilinear motion 
the several parts of the moving body proceed in parallel 
straight lines with the same speed. In rotatory motion the 
several points revolve round an axis, each performing a com- 
plete circle, or similar parts of a circle, in the same time. 

Each of these may again be resolved into continued and 
reciprocating. In a continued motion, whether rectilinear 
or rotatory, the parts move constantly in the same direction, 
whether that be in parallel straight lines, or in rotation on an 
axis. In reciprocating motion the several parts move alter- 
nately in opposite directions, tracing the same spaces from 
end to end continually. Thus there are four principal species 
of motion which more frequently than any others act upon, 
or are required to be transmitted by, machines : — 

1. Continued rectilinear motion. 

2. Reciprocating rectilinear motion. 

3. Continued circular motion. 

4. Reciprocating circular motion. 

These will be more clearly understood by examples of each 
kind. 
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Continued rectilinear motion is observed in the flowing 
of a river, in a fall of water,' in the blowing of the wind, in 
the motion of an animal upon a straight road, in the perpen- 
dicular fall of a heavy body, in the motion of a body down 
an inclined plane. 

Reciprocating rectilinear motion is seen in the piston of a 
common syringe, in the rod of a common pump, in the ham- 
mer of a pavier, the piston of a steam-engine, the stampers 
of a fulling-mill. 

Continued circular motion is exhibited in all kinds of 
wheel-work, and is so common, that to particularize it ia 
needless. 

Reciprocating circular motion is seen in the pendulum of a 
clock, and in the balance-wheel of a watch. ^ 

We shall now explain some of the contrivances by which I 
a power having one of these motions may be made to com- 1 
municate either the same species of motion changed in its 
velocity or direction, or any of the other three kinds of mo- 
tion. 

(314.) By a continued rectilinear motion another continu- 
ed rectilinear motion in a different direction maybe produced, 
by one or more fixed pulleys. A cord passed over these, one 
end of it being moved by the power, will transmit the same 
motion unchanged to the other end. If the directions of the 
two motions cross each other, one fixed pulley will be suffi- 
cient ; see Jig. 113., where the hand takes the direction of 
the one motion, and the weight that of the other. In this case, 
the pulley must be placed in the angle at which the directions 
of the two motions cross each other. If this angle be distant 
fi-om the places at which the objects in motion are situate, 
an inconvenient length of rope may be necessary. In this 
case, the same may be effected by the use of two pulleys, as 
in Jig. 158. 

If the directions of the two motions be parallel, two pul- 
leys must be u§ed, as in Jig. 158., where P^ A' is one motion, 
and B W the other. In these cases, the axles of the two 
wheels are parallel. 

It may so happen that the directions of the two motions 
neither cross each other nor are parallel. This would hap- 
pen, for example, if the direction of one were upon the paper 
in the line P A, while the other were perpendicular to the 
paper from the point O. In this case, two pulleys should be- 
used, the axle of one O' being perpendicular to the paper, 
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while the axle of the other O should be on the paper. This 
will be evident by a little reflection. 

In general, the axle of each pulley must be perpendicular 
to the two directions in which the rope passes from its groove ; 
and by due attention to this condition it will be perceived, 
that a continued rectilinear motion may be transferred from- 
any one direction to any other direction, by means of a cord 
and two pulleys, without changing its velocity. 

If it be necessary to change the velocity, any of the sys- 
tems of pulleys described in Chapter XV. may be used in adp 
dition to the fixed pulleys. 

By the wheel and axle any one continued rectilinear motion 
may be made to produce another in any other direction, and 
with any other velocity. It has been already explained (250.) 
that the proportion of the velocity of the power to that of the 
weight is as the diameter of the wheel to the diameter of the 
axie. The thickness of the axle being therefore regulated in 
relation to the size of the wheel, so that their diameters shall 
have that proportion which subsists between the proposed ve- 
locities, one condition of the problem will be fulfilled. The 
rope coiled upon the axle may be carried, by means of one or 
more fixed pulleys, into the direction of one of the proposed 
motions, while that which surrounds the wheel is carried into 
the direction of the other by similar means. 

(315.) By the wheel and axle a continued rectilinear mo- 
tion may be made to produce a continued rotatory motion, or 
vice versd. If the power be applied by a rope coiled upon 
the wheel, the continued motion of the power in a straight 
line will cause the machine to have a rotatory motion. Again, 
if the weight be applied by a rope coiled upon the axle, a 
power having a rotatory motion applied to the wheel will 
cause the continued ascent of the weight in a straight line. 

, Continued rectilinear and rotatory motions may be made to 
produce each other, by causing a toothed wheel to work in a 
straight bar, called a rack, carrying teeth upon its edge. 
Such an apparatus is represented in Jig. 159. 

In some cases, the teeth of the wheel-work in the links of a 
chain. The wheel is then called a rag-wheel, Jig. 160. 

Straps, bands, or ropes, may communicate rotation to a 
wheel, by their friction in a groove upon its edge. 

A continued rectilinear motion is produced by a continued 
circulai' motion in the case of a screw. The lever which 
turns the screw has a continued circular motion, while the 

18 * 
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screw itself advances with a continued rectilinear mo- 
tion. 

The continued rectilinear motion of a stream of water act- 
ing upon a wheel produces continued circular motion in the 
wheel, ^y^. 93, 94, 95. In like manner the continued rectilin- 
ear motion of the wind produces a continued^ circular dm^ 
tion in the arms of a windmill. 

Cranes for raising and lowering heavy weights convert t 
circular motion of the power into a continued rectilinear mo- 
tion of the weight. 

(316.) Continued circular motion may produce reciprocat- 
ing rectilinear motion, by a great variety of ingenious con- 
tf^rances. 

Reciprocating rectilinear motion is used when heavy stamj^ 
ers are to be raised to a certain height, and allowed to fall 
upon some object placed beneath them. This may be accom- 
plished by a wheel bearing on its edge curved teeth, called 
wipers. The stamper is furnished with a projecting arm or 
peg, beneath whidh the wipers are successively brought by 
the revolution of the wheel. As the wheel revolves, the wiper 
raises the stamper, until its extremity passes the extremity of 
the projecting arm of the stamper, when the latter inmiediate- 
ly falls by its own weight. It is then taken up by the next 
wiper^ and so the process is continued. 

A similar effect is produced if the wheel be partially fur- 
nished with teeth, and the stamper carry a rack in which 
these teeth work. Such an apparatus is represented in Jig. 
161. 

It is sometimes necessary that the reciprocating rectilinear 
motion shall be performed at a certain varying rate in both 
directions. This may be accomplished by the machine rep- 
resented in Jig. 162. A wheel upon the axle C turns uniform- 
ly in the direction A B D E. A rod m n moves in guides, 
which only permit it to ascend and descend perpendicularly. 
Its extremity m rests upon a path or groove raised from the 
face of the wheel, and shaped into such a curve that, as the 
wheel revolves, the rod mn shall be moved alternately in op- 
posite directions through the guides, with the required veloci- 
ty. The manner in which the velocity varies will depend on 
the form given to the groove or. channel raised upon the face 
of the wheel, and this may be shaped so as to give any variap 
tion to the motion of the rod m n which may be required for 
the purpose to which it is to be applied. 
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The rose-engine in the turning lathe is constructed on this 
principle. It is also used in spinning machinery. 

It is often necessary that the rod to which reciprocating 
motion is communicated, shall be urged by the same force 
in both directions. A wheel partially furnished with teeth, 
acting on two racks placed on different sides of it, and both 
connected with the bar or rod to which the reciprocating mo- 
tion is to be communicated, will accomplish this. Such .an 
apparatus is represented in Jfg, 163., and needs no further ex- 
planation. 

Another contrivance for the same purpose is shown in Jig. 
164., where A is a wheel turned by a winch H, and connect- 
ed with a rod cn: beam moving in guides by the joint a b. 
As the wheel A is turned by the winch H, the beam is moved 
between the guides alternately in opposite directions, the ex- 
tent of its range being governed by the length df the diame- 
ter of the wheel. Such an apparatus is used for grinding 
and polishing plane surfaces, and also occurs in silk ma- 
chinery. 

An apparatus applied by M. Zureda in a machine for prick- 
ing holes in leather is represented in fig. 165. The wheel A 
6 has its circumference formed into teeth, the shape of which 
may be varied according to the circumstances under which it 
is to be applied. One extremity of the rod a b rests upon the 
teeth of the wheel, upon which it is pressed by a spring at the 
other extremity. When the wheel revolves, it communicates 
to this rod a reciprocating rectilinear motion. 

Leupold has applied this mechanism to move the pistons of 
pumps.* Upon the vertical axis of a horizontal hydraulic 
wheel is fixed another horizontal wheel, which is furnished 
with seven teeth, in the manner of a crown-wheel. (263.) 
These teeth are shaped like inclined planes, the intervals be- 
tween them being equal to the length of the planes. Pro- 
jecting arms attached to the piston-rods rest upon the crown 
of this wheel ; and, as it revolves, the inclined surfaces of the 
teeth, being forced under the arm, raise the rod upon the prin- 
ciple of the wedge. To diminish the obstruction arising from 
friction, the projecting arms of the piston-rods are provided 
with rollers, which run upon the teeth of the wheel. In one 
revolution of the wheel each piston makes as many ascents 
and descents as there are teeth. 

* Theatrum Machinarum, torn. ii. pi. 96. fig. 
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(317.) Wheel-work furnishes numerous examples of con- 
tinued circular motion round one axis, producing continued 
circular motion round another. If the axles be in parallel 
directions, and not too distant, rotation may be transmitted 
from one to<the other by two spur-wheels (263.); and the rela- 
tive velocities may be determined by giving a correspondiDg 
proportion to the diameter of the wheels. 

If a rotatory motion is to be communicated from one axis 
to another parallel to it, and at any considerable distance, 
it cannot in practice be accomplished by wheels alone, foi 
their diameters would be too large. In this case, a strap or 
chain is carried round the circumferences of both wheels. If 
they are intended to turn in the same direction, the strap is 
arranged as in Jig. 100. ; but if in contrary directions, it is 
crossed as in Jig. 101. In this case, as with toothed wheels, 
the relative velocities are determined by the proportion of the 
diameters of the wheelcs. 

If the axles be distant and not parallel, the cord, by which 
the motion is transmitted, must be passed over grooved 
wheels, or fixed pulleys, properly placed between the two 
axles. 

It may happen that the strain upon the wheel, to which the 
motion is to be transmitted, is too great to allow of a strap or 
cord being used. In this case, a shaft extending from the one 
axis to another, and carrying two bevelled wheels (263.), will 
accomplish the object. One of these bevelled wheels is 
placed upon the shaft near to, and in connection with, the 
wheel from which the motion is to be taken, and the other at 
a part of it near to, and in connection with, that wheel to which 
the motion is to be conveyed, y?^. 160. 

The methods of transmitting rotation from one axis to 
another perpendicular to it, by crown and by bevelled wheels, 
have been cxpl. lined in (:163.) 

The endless screw (299.) is a machine by which a rotatory 
motion round ouf axis may communicate a rotatory motion 
round another perpendicular to it. The power re verves 
round an axis coinciding with the length of the screw, and 
the axis of the wheel driven by the screw is at right angles 
to this. 

The axis to which rotation is to be given, or from which it 
is to be t:iken, is sometimes variable in its position. In such 
cases, an ingenious contrivance, called a nniversal joint, in- 
vented by the celebrated Dr. Hooke, may be used. The two 
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shafts or axle3 A B,fig. 167., between which the motion is to 
be communicated, terminate in semicircles, the diameters of 
which, C D and E F, are fixed in the form of a cross, their 
extremities moving freely in bushes placed in the extremities. 
of the semicircles. Thus, while the central cross remains 
unmoved, the shaft A and its semicircular end may revolve 
round C D as an axis ; and the shaft B and its semicircular 
end may revolve round £ F as an axis. If the shaft A be 
made to revolve without changing its direction, the points 
C D will move in a circle whose centre is at the middle of the 
cross. The motion thus given to the cross will cause the 
points E F to move in another circle round the same centre, 
and hence the shaft B will be made to revolve. "" 

This instrument will not transmit the motion if the ansle 
under the directions of the shafts be less than 140^. In this 
case a double joint, as represented in Jig, 168., will answer 
the purpose. This consists of four semicircles united by two 
crosses, and its principle and operation are the same as in the 
last case. 

Universal joints are of great use in adjusting the position 
of large telescopes, where, while the observer continues to look • 
through the tube, it is necessary to turn endless screws or 
wheels, whose axes are not in an accessible position. 

The cross is not indispensably necessary in the universal 
joint. A hoop, with four pins projecting firom it at four points 
equally distant from each other, or dividing the circle of the 
hoop into four equal arches, will answer the purpose. These 
pins play in the bushes of the semicircles in the same manner 
as those of the cross. 

* The universal joint is much used in cotton-mills, where 
shafts are carried to a considerable distance from the prime 
mover, and great advantage is gained by dividing them into 
convenient lengths, connected by a joint of this kind. 

(318.) In the practical application of machinery, it is often 
necessary to connect a part having a continued circular mo- 
tion with another which has a reciprocating or alternate 
motion, so that either may move the other. There are many 
contrivances by which this may be effected. 

One of the most remarkable examples of it is presented 
in the scapements of watches and clocks. In this case, 
however, it can scarcely be said with strict propriety that it 
is the rotation of the scapement-wheel (266.J which commu" 
mcaies the vibration to the balance-wheel or pendulum. 
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That vibration is produced in the one case bj the peculiar 
nature of the spiral spring fixed upon the axis of the balance 
wheel, and, in the other case, by the gravity of the pendulum. 
The force of the scapement-wheel only maintains the vibr^ 
tion, and prevents its decay by friction and atmospheric 
resistance. Nevertheless, between the two parts thus moving, 
there exists a mechanical connection, which is generallj 
» brought within fhe class of contrivances now under coiuidi 
eration. 

A beam vibrating on an axis, and driven by the piston of a 
steam-engine, or any other power, may communicate rotatoi; 
motion to an axis, by a connector and a crank. This appara- 
tus has been already described in (311.) Every steam-ensine 
which works by a beam affords an example of this. The 
working beam is generally placed over the engine, the pistoo 
rod being attached to one end of it, while the connecting 
rod unites the other end with the crank. In boat-engines, 
however, this position would be inconvenient, requiring Inore 
room than could easily be spared. The piston rod, in these 
cases, is, therefore, connected with the end of the beam by 
long rods, and the beam is placed beside and below thi 
engine. The use of a fly-wheel here would also be objection* 
able. The effect of the dead points explained in (311.) ii 
avoided without the aid of a fly, by placing two cranks upon 
the revolving axle, and working them by two pistons. The 
cranks are so placed that when either is at its dead point, 
the other is in its most favorable position. 

A wheel A, Jig. 169., armed with wipers, acting upon a 
sledge-hammer B, fixed upon a centre or axle C, will, by a 
continued rotatory motion, give the hammer the reciprocating 
motion necessary for the purposes to which it is applied. 
The manner in which this acts must be evident on inspecting 
the figure. 

The treddle of the lathe furnishes an obvipus example of 
a vibrating circular motion producing a continued circular 
one. The treddle acts upon a crank, which gives motion to 
the principal wheel, in the same manner as already described 
in reference to the working beam and crank in the steano- 
engine. 

By the following ingenious mechanism, an alternate or 
vibrating force may be made to communicate a circular mo- 
tion continually in the same direction. Let A B,^^ 170., 
be an axis receiving an alternate motion from some force 
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ipplied to it, such as a swinging weight. Two ratchet 
wheels (253.) m and n are fixed on this axle, their teeth 
jeing inclined in opposite directions. Two toothed wheels C 
ind D are likewise placed upon it, but so arranged that they 
;urn upon the axle with a little friction. These wheels oar- 
•y two catches p, q, which fall into the teeth of the ratchet 
ii^heels m, n, but fall on opposite sides, conformably to the in- 
clination of the teeth already mentioned. ITie effect of these - 
catches is, that if the axis be made to revojye in one direction, 
yne of the two toothed wheels is always compelled (by the 
catch against which the motion is directed) to revolve with it, 
pvhile the other is permitted to remain stationary in obedience 
to any force sufficiently great to overcome its friction with 
the axle on which it is placed. The wheels C and D are 
both engaged by bevelled teeth (263.) with the wheel E, 

According to this arrangement, in whichever direction the 
axis A B is made to revolve, the wheel E will continually 
turn in the same direction, and, therefore, if the axle A B 
be made to turn alternately in the one direction and the 
>ther, the wheel E will not change the direction of its motion. 
Let us suppose the axle A B is turned against the catch p. 
The wheel C will then be made to turn with the axle. This 
will drive the wheel E in the same direction. The teeth on 
the opposite side of the wheel E being engaged with those 
>f the wheel D, the latter will be turned upon the axle, the 
[riction, which alone resists its motion in that direction, being 
overcome. Let the motion of the axle A B be now reversed. 
Since the teeth of the ratchet wheel n are moved against the 
:atch q, the wheel D will be compelled to revolve with 
:he axle. The wheel E will be driven in the same direction 
IS before, and the wheel C will be moved on the axl^A B, 
and in a contrary direction to the motion of the axle,^he 
friction being overcome by the force of the wheel E. Tmis, 
while the axle A B is turned alternately in the one direction 
and the other, the wheel E is constantly moved in the same 
direction. 

It is evident that the direction in which the wheel E moves 
may be reversed by changing the position of the ratchet 
wheels and catches. i 

(319.) It is often necessary to communicate an alternate j 

circular motion, like that of a pendulum, by means of an 
alternate motion in a straight line. A remarkable instance 
jf this occurs in the steam-engine. The moving force in 
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• this machine is the pressure of steam, which impels a pistoQ 
from end to end alternately in a cylinder. The force of this 
piston is communicated to the working beam by a strong rod, 
which passes through a collar in one end of the piston. 
Since it is necessary that the steam included in the cylinder 
should not escape between the piston rod and the collir 
through which it moves, and yet that it should move as freely, 
and be subject to as little resistance, as possible, the rod is 
turned so as to be truly cylindrical, and is well polished. 
It is evident that, under these circumstances, it must not be 
subject to any lateral or cross strain, which would bend it 
towards one side or the Other of the cylinder. But the end 
of the beam to which it communicates motion, if connected 
immediately with the rod by a joint, would draw it alternately 
to the one side and the other, since it moves in the arc of a 
circle, the centre of which is at the centre of the beam. It 
is necessary, therefore, to contrive some method of connecting 
the rod and the end of the beam, so that while the one shall 
ascend and descend in a straight line, the other may more 
in the circular arc. 

The method which first suggests itself to accomplish thill 
is, to construct an arch-head upon the end of the beam, as in 
jig. 171. Let C be the centre on which the beam works, 
and let B D be an arch attached to the end of the beam, 
being a part of a circle having C for its centre. To the 
highest point B of the arch a chain is attached, which is 
carried upon the face of the arch B A, and the other end of 
which is attached to the piston rod. Under these circum- 
stances, it is evident that when the force of the steam impels 
the piston downwards, the chain P A B will draw the end 
of the beam down, and will, therefore, elevate the other end. 

When the steam-engine is used for certain purposes, such 
as pumping, this arrangement is sufficient. The piston in 
that case is nbt forced upwards by the pressure of steam. 
During its ascent it is not subject to the action of any force 
of steam, and the other end of the beam falls by the weight 
of the puDip-rods drawing the piston, at the opposite end A, 
to the top of the cylinder. Thus the machine is in fact pas- 
sive during. the ascent of the piston, and exerts its power 
only during the descent. 

If the machine, however, be applied to purposes in which 
a constant action of the moving force is necessary, as is al- 
ways the case in manufactures, the force of the piston must 
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drive the beam in its ascent as well as in its descent. The 
arrangement just described cannot effect (his ; for although 
a chain is capable of transmitting any force, by which its 
extremities are drawn in opposite directions, yet it is, from 
its flexibility, incapable of communicating a force which 
drives one extremity of it towards the other. In the one 
case, the piston first pulls down the beam, and then the beam 
puUs up the piston. The chain, because it is inext^nsible, is 
perfectly capable of both these actions; and, being flexible, 
it applies itself to the arch-head of the beam, so as to main- 
tain the direction of its force upon the piston continually in 
the same straight line. But when the piston acts upon the 
beam in both ways, in pulling it down and pushing it up, the 
chain becomes inefficient, being from its flexibility incapable 
of the latter action. 

The problem might be solved by extending the length of 
the piston rod, so that its extremity shall be above the beam, 
and using two chains ; one connecting the highest point of 
the rod with the lowest point of the arch-head, and the other 
connecting the highest point of the arch-head with a point 
on the rod below the point which meets the arch^-head when 
thepiston is at the top of the cylinder, ^^. 172. 

The connection required may also be made by arming the 
acch-head with teeth, ^^. 173., and causing the piston rod 
to terminate in a rack. In cases where, as in the steam-en- 
gine, smoothness of motion is essential, this method is objec- 
tionable ; and under any circumstances, such an apparatus is 
liable to rapid wear. 

The method contrived by Watt, for connecting the motion 
of the piston with that of the beam, is one of the most in- 
genious and elegant solutions ever proposed for a mechanical 
problem. He conceived the motion of two straight rods 
A B, C D,^^. 174., moving on centres or pivots A and C, 
BO that the extremities B and D would move in the arcs of 
circles, having their centres at A and C. The extremities 
B and D of these rods he conceived to be connected with a 
third rod B D united with them by pivots on which it could 
turn freely. To the system of rods thus connected let an 
alternate motion on the centres A and C be communicated ; 
the points B and D will move upwards and downwards in 
the arcs expressed by the dotted lines, but the middle point 
P of the connecting rod B D will move upwards and down- 
wards iirithout any sensible deviation from a straight line. 

19 
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To prove this demonstratively would require some abstruse 
mathematical investigation. It may, however, be rendered 
in some degree apparent by reasoning of a looser and more 
popular niiturc. As the point B is raised to £, it is also drawn 
aside towards the right. At the same time, the other extremitf 
D of the rod B D is raised to E', and is drawn aside towards 
the left. The ends of the rod B D being thus at the same 
time drawn equally towards opposite sides, its middle point P 
will suffer no lateral derangement, and will move directly 
upwards. On the other hand, if B be moved downwards to 
F, it will be drawn laterally to the right, while D, bein^ 
moved to F', will be drawn to the left. Hence, as before, 
the middle ]K)int P sustains no lateral derangement, but 
merely descends. Thus as the extremities B and D move 
upwards and downwards in circles, the middle point P mores 
upwards and downwards in a straight line.* 

The application of this geometrical principle in the steam- 
engine evinces much ingenuity. The same arm of the beam 
usually works two pistons, that of the cylinder and that of 
the air-pump. The apparatus is represented on the arm of 
the beam mfig. 175. The beam moves alternately upwards 
and downwards on its axis A. Every point of it, therefore, 
describes a part of a circle of which A is the centre. Let 
B be the |)oint which divides the arm A G into two equal 
parts A B and B G ; and let C 1) bo a straight rod, equal in 
length to G B, and fixed on a centre or pivot C on which ii 
is at lil)erty to play. The end D of this rod is connected In 
a straight bar witli the point B, by pivots on which the rixi 
B D turns freely. If the beam be now supposed to rise ami 
fall alternately, the points B and D will move upwnrds ami 
downwards in circular arcs, and, as already explained with 
respect to the points B D, j%. 174., the middle point P of 
the connecting rod B D will move upwards and downwanU 
without lateral deflection. To this point one of the piston 
rods which are to be worked is attached. 

To comprehend the method of working the other piston, 
conceive a rod G P', equal in length to B D, to be attached 
to the end G of the beam by a pivot on which it moves freely; 

* In a strictly niatheinalioal sense, the path of the point P is a curve, ami 
not a straight fine ; but in the play given to it in its application to the steam- 
en^ne, it moves throu{j«;h a part only of its entire locus, and this part extend- 
ing equally on each side of a point of inflection, the radius of eur\'ature i^ 
infuiite. so that in practice the deviation from a straiglit line, when projHT pro 
portions are observed in the rods, is inijKTceptihle. 
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and let its extremity P' be connected with D by another rod 
P' D, equal in length to G B, and playing on points at P^ and 
D.- The piston rod of the cylinder is attached to the point 
P% and this point has a motion precisely similar to that of P, 
without any lateral derangement, but with a range in the per- 

^pendicular direction twice as great. This will be apparent 
by conceiving a straight line drawn from the centre A of the 
beam to P', which will also pass through P. Since G P' is 
always parallel to B P, it is evident that the triangle P' G A 
is always similar to P B A, and has its sides and angles simi- 
larly placed, but those sides are each twice the magnitude of ^ 
tlie corresponding sides of the other triangle. Hence the 
point P^ must be subject to the same changes of position as 
the point P, with this difference only, that in the same time 
it mores over a space of twice the magnitude. In fact, the 
line traced by P' is the same as that traced by P, but on a 
scale twice as large. This contrivance is usually called the 

parallel motion, but the same name is generally applied to all 

contrivances by which a circular motion is made to produce 

a rectilinear one. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF FRICTION AND THE RIGIDITY OF CORDAGE. 

(320.) With a view to the simplification of the elementary 
theory of machines, the consideration of several mechanical 
effects of great practical importance has been postponed, and 
the attention of the student has been directed exclusively to 
the way in which the moving power is modified in being 
transmitted to the resistance independently of such effects. 
A machine has been regarded as an instrument by which a 
moving principle, inapplicable in its existing state to the pur- 
pose for which it is required, may be changed either in its 
velocity or direction, or in some other character, so as to be 
adapted to that purpose. But in accomplishing this, the sev- 
eral parts of the machine have been considered as possessing 
in a perfect degree qualities which they enjoy only in an im- 
perfect degree ; and accordingly the conclusions to which by 
each reasoning we are conducted are infected with errors, 
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the amount of which will depend on the degree in n^bich the 
machinery falls short of perfection in those qualities which 
theoretically are imputed to it. 

Of the several parts of a machine, some are designed to 
move, while others are fixed ; and of those which move, some 
have motions differing in quantity and direction from those 
of others. The several parts, whether fixed or movable, tie 
subject to various strains and pressures, which they are ia- 
tended to resist. These forces not only vary according to 
the load which the machine has to overcome, but also accord- 
ing to the peculiar form and structure of the machine itself. 
During the operation , the surfaces of the movable parts move 
in immediate contact with the surfaces either of fixed parti 
or of parts having other motions. If these surfaces were 
endued with perfect smoothness or polish, and the several 
parts subject to strains possessed perfect inflexibility and in- 
finite strength, then the effects of machinery might be practi- 
cally investigated by the principles already explained. Bat 
the materials of which every machine is formed are endaed 
with limited strength, and therefore the load which is placed 
upon it must be restricted accordingly, else it will be liable 
to be distorted by the flexure, or even to be destroyed by the 
fracture of those parts which are submitted to an undue 
strain. The surfaces of the movable parts, and those surfaces 
with which they move in contact, cannot in practice be ren- 
dered so smooth but that such roughness and inequality will 
remain as sensibly to impede the motion. To overcome such 
an impediment requires no inconsiderable part of the moving 
power. This part is, therefore, intercepted before its arrival 
at the working point, and the resistance to be finally overcome 
is deprived of it. The property thus depending on the im- 
perfect smoothness of surfaces, and impeding the motion of 
bodies whose surfaces are in immediate contact, is called 
friction. Before we can form a just estimate of the effects 
of machinery, it is necessary to determine the force lost by 
this impediment, and the laws which, under different circum- 
stances, regulate that loss. 

When cordage is engaged in the formation of any part of 
amachine, it has hitherto been considered as possessing per- 
fect flexibility. This is not the case in practice ; and the 
want of perfect flexibility, which is called rigidity, renders a 
certain quantity of force necessary to bend a cord or rope 
over the surface of an axle or the groove of a wheel. During 
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the motion of the rope, a different part of it mnst tlms be oon- 
tinually bent, and the force which is expended in prodncing 
the necessary flexure must be denwed from the moving power, 
and is thus intercepted on its way to the working point In 
calculating the effects of cordage, due regard must be had to 
this waste of power ; and therefore it is necessaij to inquire 
into the laws which govern the flexure of imperfectly flexible 
ropes, and the way in which these affect the machines in 
which ropes are commonly used. 

To complete, therefore, the elementary theory of machine- 
ry, we propose in the present and following chapter to explain 
the principal laws which determine the effects of friction, the 
rigidity of cordage, and the strength of materials. 

S321.) If a horizontal plane surface were perfectly smooth, 
I free from the smallest inequalities, and a body having a 
flat surface, also perfectly smooth, were placed upon it, any 
force applied to the latter would put it in motion, and. that 
motion would continue undiminished as long as the body 
would remain upon the smooth horizontal surface. But if 
this surface, instead of being every where perfectly even, had 
in particular places small projecting eminences, a certain 
quantity of force would be necessary to carry the moving body 
orer these, and a proportional diminution in its rate of motion 
would ensue. Thus, if such eminences were of frequent 
occurrence, each would deprive the body of a part of its speed, 
BO that between that and the next it would move with a less 
velocity than it had between the same and the preceding one. 
This decrease being continued by a sufficient number of such 
eminences encountering the body in succession, the velocity 
would at last be so much diminished, that the body would not 
have sufficient force to carry it over the next eminence, and 
its motion would thus altogether cease. 

Now, instead of the eminences being at a considerable dis- 
tance asunder, suppose them to be contiguous, and to be 
spread in every direction over the horizontal plane, and also 
suppose corresponding eminences to be upon the surface of the 
moving body; these projections incessantly encountering one 
another will continually obstruct the motion of the body, and 
will gradually diminish its velocity, until it be reduced to a 
state of rest. 

Snch is the cause of friction. The amount of this resists 
lag force increases with the magnitude of these asperities. 
Wnh the roughness of the surfaces ; but it does not solely 
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pend on this. The surfaces remaining the same, a little re- 
flection on the method of illustration just adopted, will show 
that the amount of friction ought also to depend upon the force 
with which the surfaces moving one upon the other are press- 
ed together. It is evident, that as the weight of the hody 
supposed to move upon the horizontal plane is increased, a pro- 
portionally greater force will be necessary to carry it over the 
obstacles which it encounters, and therefore it will the more 
speedily be deprived of its velocity: and reduced to a state of 
rest. 

(322.) Thus we might predict with probability, that which 
accurate experimental inquiry proves to be true, that the re- 
sistance from friction depends conjointly on the roughness of 
the surfaces and the force of the pressure. When the sur- 
faces are the same, a double pressure will produce a double 
amount of friction, a treble pressure a /treble amount of fric^ 
tion, and so on. 

Experiment also, however, gives a result which, at least at 
first view, might not have been anticipated from the mode of 
illustration we have adopted. It is found that the resistance 
arising from friction does not at all depend on the magnitude 
of the surface of contact ; but provided the nature of the sur- 
faces and the amount of pressure remain the same, this resist- 
ance will be equal, whether the surfaces which move one upon 
the other be great or small. Thus, if the moving body be a 
flat block of wood, the face of which is equal to a square foot 
in magnitude, and the edge of which docs not exceed a square 
inch, it will be subject to the same amount of friction, wheth- 
er it move upon its broad face or upon its narrow edge. If 
we consider the effect of the pressure in each case, we shall 
be able to perceive why this must be the case. Let us sup- 
pose the weight of the block to be 144 ounces. When it 
rests upon its face, a pressure to this amount acts upop a sur- 
face of 144 square inches, so that a j)ressure of one ounce 
acts upon each square inch. The total resistance arising from 
friction will, therefore, be 144 times that resistance which 
would be produced by a surface of one square inch under a 
pressure of one ounce. Now, suppose the block placed upon 
its edge, there is then a pressure of 144 ounces upon a sur- 
face equal to one square inch. But it has been already shown, 
that when the surface is the same, the friction must increase 
in proportion to the pressure. Hence we infer, that the fric- 
tion produced in the present case is 144 times the friction 
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which would be produced by a pressure of one ounce acting 
on one square inch of surface, which is the same resistance 
as that which the body was proved to be subject to when rest- 
ing on its face. 

• These two laws, that friction is independent of the magni- 
tude of the surface, and is proportional to the pressure, when 
the quality of the surfaces is the same, are useful in practice, 
and generally true. In very extreme cases they are, however, 
in error. When the pressure is very intense, in proportion to 
the sur^ce, the friction is somewhat less than it would be by 
these laws ; and when it is very small in proportion to the sur- 
face, it is somewhat greater. 

(3^.) There are two methods of establishing by experi- 
ment the laws of friction, which have been just explained. 

First. The surfaces between which the friction is to be 
determined being rendered perfectly flat, let one be fixed in 
the horizontal position on a table T T', jig. 176. ; and let 
the other be attached to the bottom of a box B C, adapted to 
receive weights, so as to vary the pressure. Let a silken cord 
S P, attached to the box, be carried parallel to the table over 
a wheel at P, and let a dish D be suspended from it. If no 
friction existed between the surfaces, the smallest weight ap- 
pended to the cord would draw the box towards P with a con- 
tinually increasing speed. But the friction which always Ex- 
ists interrupts this effect, and a small weight may act upon 
the string without moving the box at all. Let weights be 
put in the dish D, until a sufficient force is obtained to over- 
come the friction without giving the box an accelerated motion. 
Such a weight is equivalent to the amount of the friction. 

The amount of the weight of the box being previously as- 
certained, let this weight be now doubled by placing addition- 
al weights in the box. The pressure will thus be doubled, 
and it will be found that the weight of the dish D and its 
load, which before was able to overcome the friction, is now 
altogether inadequate to it. Let additional weights be placed 
in the dish, until the friction be counteracted as before, and it 
will be observed, that the whole weight necessary to produce 
this effect is exactly twice the weight which produced it in 
the former case. Thus it appears that a double amount of 
pressure produces a double amount of friction ; and in a sim- 
ilar way it may be proved, that any proposed increase or de- 
crease of the pressure will be attended with a proportionate 
Tariatkm in the amount of the friction. 
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It, however, is suificieiitly near the truth for most pri^Uic^ 
purposes. 

(325.) There are several circumstances regarding the 
quality of the surfaces, which produce important effects oa 
the quantity of friction, and which ought to be noticed 
here. 

This resistance is different in the surfaces of di£Eerent sub* 
stances. When the surfaces are those of wood newly planed, 
it amounts to about half the pressure, but is different in di^ 
ferent kinds of wood. The friction of metallic surfaces is 
about one fourth of the pressure. 

In general, the friction between the surfaces of bodies of 
different kinds is less than between those of the same kind. 
Thus, between wood and metal, the friction is about one fi^ 
of the pressure. 

It is evident that the smoother the surfaces are, the less 
will be the friction. On this account, the friction of surfaces, 
when first h^ought into contact, is often greater than after 
their attrition has been continued for a certain time, because 
that process has a tendency to remove and rub off those mi* 
nute asperities and projections on which the friction depends. 
But this has a limit, and after a certain quantity of attrition, 
the friction ceases to decrease. Newly planed surfaces of 
wood have at first a degree of friction which is equal to half 
the entire pressure, but after they are worn by attrition, it is 
reduced to a third. 

If the surfaces in contact be placed with their grains in the 
Bame direction, the friction will be greater than if the grains 
cross each other. 

Smearing the surfaces with unctuous matter, diminishes 
the friction, probably by filling the cavities between the minute 
projections which produce the friction. 

When the surfaces are first placed in contact, the fi^iction is 
leM than when they are suffered to rest so for some time ; 
this is proved by ob^rving the force which in each case is 
necessary to move the one upon the other, that force being 
less if applied at the first moment of contact than when the 
contact has continued. This, however, has a limit. There 
is a certain time, different in different substances, within 
which this resistance attains its greatest amount. In sur&ces 
of wood, this takes place in about two minutes ; in metals, the 
time !s imperceptibly short ; and when a surface of wood is 
pla^d upon, a surface of metal, it continues to increase for 
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The Vl^lncity wilh which ihc surfaces hmti 
prnilucM but little effect upon the frictioR- 

(JWi.) 'I'linrp are leverHl ways in which 
oDn mutn tlip other, in which frictioa will 
flfTentH, Thn princip&l or these are, first, Ifae ease wbereane 
boily tlitffs ovpr auothcr; the («ixii<l, where « bodj harii^a 
round Inrtn rnlh upon another ; and, tMrdlif, whei« «■ an 
R'TolriTii within a hollow cylinder, or the btillow crlioder ■» 
Vulttw ujiun the axis. 

Whh thp nAton amount of pressnre and a like quality of 
■nriWce, iho quantity af friction is greatest in the first case 
«Ih1 Iput in ilir tiecond. The friction in the second case ai^ 
dpprui)* on thn dianmtcr of the body which ^oj^ and is small 
In pioporliuii u that ilianiOttir lb great Thus a carriage niih 
ktgo whv«ls*)s lees impeded by the friction of the road tl 
one with Mnall wheels. 

In lh« tliinl oaae, the leverage of the wheel aids the power 
ta v«VK«niing the frtclion. Lei^g. 178. represent a section 
•f lb« wheel and axle ; let C be the centre of the axle, and 
In B R (>o tha hollow cylinder in the nave of the wheel io 
w(ih4i thn nxki ia insencd. If B be the part on which the 
n\h fvrwor^, niul th<i wheel turn ia the ditecthn N D M, Ok 
li i.-i H>ii » lit »oi :ii I) in the direction B F, and with the lever- 
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l> \, nn.t I'llh iIh' li'ViTajrC DC. It ia tlierefore evident, 
tli.ii av H (■ |.i i-n-ati'r (hnii B C, in the same proportion 
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iv,s>i iiv n\li- I- iiM'd. In tionie cases, both iheae motions are 

l( s hi-;iii liijit U' ilraivn ii(>im a plane in the manner of a 
•;.'.l>;i\ ilu- lui'd.iii Mill tw titiil of sliding, the species which 
i« Mi>n.i,-,1 "iili ilii' i;r\-iiti'sl i|u;intity of friction; but if the 
>,'!,; !s- pl.i.,,t ii|>.iti cvliuilric-d rollers, the nature of the mo- 
i-,\.. n .-kinyi'.l. ,iiiii Im'ciiiuos that in which there is the least 
.1. %i;iin ,M iViviKOt Thus larKf blocks of stone, or heavy 
'v*iw' *M t»«\Kn^, wliirli \vonlit n([uire an enormous power to 
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move them on a level road, are easily- advanced when rollers 
are put under them. 

When very heavy weights are to be moved through small 
spaces, this method is used with advantage ; but when loads 
are to be transported to considerable distances, the process is 
inconvenient and slow, owing to the necessity of continually 
replacing the rollers in front of the load as they are left be- 
hind by its progressive advancement. 

The wheels of carriages may be regarded as rollers which 
are continually carried forward with the load. In addition 
to the friction of the rolling motion on the road, they have, it 
is true, the friction of the axle in the nave ; but, on the other 
hand, they are free from the friction of the rollers with the 
under surface of the load, or the carriage in which the load 
is transported. The advantage of wheel carriages in dimin- 
ishing the effects of friction, is sometimes attributed to the 
sJowness with which the axle moves within the box, compar- 
ed with the rate at which the wheel moves over the road ; but 
this is erroneous. The quantity of friction does not in any 
case vary considerably with the velocity of the motion, but 
least of all does it in that particular kind of motion here con- 
sidered. 

In certain cases, where it is of great importance to remove 
the effects of friction, a contrivance called friction-wheels ^ or 
friction-rollers, is used. The axle of a friction-wheel, instead 
of revolving within a hollow cylinder, which is fixed, rests 
upon the edges of wheels which revolve with it ; the species 
of motion thus becomes that in which the friction is of least 
amount. 

Let A B and D C, fig. 179., be two wheels revolving on 
pivots P d with as little friction as possible, and so placed 
that the axle O of a third wheel E F may rest between their 
edgesT As thd wheel E F revolves, the axle O, instead of 
grinding its surface on the surface on which it presses, car- 
ries that surface with it, causing the wheels A B, C D, to re- 
volve. 

In wheel carriages, the roughness of the road is more 
easily overcome by large wheels than by small ones. The 
cause of this arises partly from the large wheels not being so 
liable to sink into holes as small ones, but more because, in 
surmounting obstacles, the load is elevated less abruptly. This 
will be easily understood by observing the curves in^^. 180., 
which represent the elevation of the axle in each case. 
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(928.) If a carriage were capable of in9riiig on a road 
without friction, the most advantageous direction in which i 
force could be applied to draw it would be -paralM to the 
road. When the motion is impeded by friction, it is better, 
however, that the line of draught should be inclined to tiie 
road, so that the drawing force may be expended partly it 
lessening the pressure on the road, and, partly in advancing 
the load. 

Let ^9 fiS' 181., be a load which is to be moved upon the 
plane surface A B. If the drawing force be applied in the 
direction C D, parallel to the plane A B, it will have to ove^ 
come the friction produced by the pressure of the whole 
weight of the load upon the plane ; but if it be inclined up- 
wards in the direction C £, it will be equivalent to two forcei 
expressed (74.) by C G and C F. The part C G has the 
effect of lightening the pressure of the carriage upon the 
road, and therefore of diminishing the friction in the same 
proportion. The part C F draws the load along the. plane. 
Since C F is less than C E or C D, the whole moving force, 
it is evident that a part of the force of draught is lost by tbia 
obliquity ; but, on the other hand, a part of the opposing re- 
sistance is also removed. If the latter exceed the former, an 
advantage will be gained by the obliquity ; but if the former 
exceed the latter, force will be lost. 

By mathematical reasoning, founded on these considera- 
tions, it is proved that the best angle of draught is exactly 
that obliquity which should be given to the road in order to 
enable the carriage to move of itself. This obliquity is 
sometimes called the angle of repose, and is that angle which 
determines the proportion of the friction to the pressure in 
the second method explained in (323.) The more rough 
the road is, the greater will this angle be ; and therefore it 
follows, that on bad roads the obliquity of the traces to the 
road should be greater than on good ones. On a smooth 
Macadamized way, a very slight declivity would cause a car^ 
riage to roll by its own weight: hence, in this case, the 
traces should be nearly parallel to the road. 

In rail-roads, for like reasons, the line of draught should 
be parallel to the road, or nearly so. 

, (329.) When ropes or cords form a part of machinery, the 
effects of their imperfect flexibility are, in a certain degree, 
counteracted by bending them over the grooves of wheels. 
But althopgh this so far diminishes these effects as to render 
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ropes practically useful, yet stilf, ia calculating the powers of 
qwcbinery, it is necessary to take into account some (>e>nse- 
quences of the rigidity of cordage, which, even by these 
means, are not removed. 

To explain the way in which the stiffness of a rope modi- 
fies the operation of a machine, we shall suppose it bent over 
a wheel, and stretched by weights A B, fig, 182., at its ex- 
tremities. The weights A and B being equal, and acting at 
C and D in opposite ways, balance the wheel. If the weight 
A receive an addition, it will overcome the resistance of B, 
and turn the wheel in the direction DEC. Now, for the 
present, let us suppose that the^ rope is perfectly inflexible ; 
the wheel and weights will be turned into the position repre- 
sented inj^. 163. The leverage by which A acts will be 
diminished, and will become O F, having been before O C ; 
and the leverage by which B acts will be increased to O G, 
having been before O D. 

But the rope, not being inflexible, will yield partially to the 
effects of the weights A and B, and the parts A G and B D 
will be bent into the forms represented in fig, 184« The 
form of the curvature which the rope on each side of the 
wheel receives is still such that the descending weight A 
works with a diminished leverage F O, while the ascending 
weight resists it with an increased leverage G O. Thus so 
much of the moving power is lost, by the stiffness of the 
rope, as is necessary to compensate this disadvantageous 
change in the power of the machine. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 

(390.) Experimental inquiries into the laws which regu- 
late the strength of solid bodies, or their power to resist 
forces variously applied to tear or break them, are obstructed 
by 'practical difficokies, the nature and extent of which are 
so discouraging, that few have ventured to encounter them 
at all, and still fewer the steadiness to persevere until any 
result showing a general law has been obtained. These 
difficulties arise, pi^y from the great forces which must be 
applied, but more from the peculiar, nature of the objects of 

20 
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those experiments. The end to which such an inqairy miut 
be directed is the developement of a general law ; that '^ 
such a rule as would be rigidly observed if the materials, the 
strength of which is the* object of inquiry, were perfectly 
uniform in their texture, and subject to no casual inequaUties. 
In proportion as these inequalities are frequent, experiments 
must be multiplied, that a long average may embrace cases 
varying in both extremes, so as to eliminate each other's 
effects in the final result. 

The materials of which structures and works of art aie 
composed are liable to so many and so considerable inequali- 
ties of texture, that any rule which can be deduced, even by 
the most extensive series of experiments, must be regarded 
as a mean result, from which individual examples will be 
found to vary in so great a degree, that more than usual cau- 
tion must be observed in its practical application. The de- 
tails of this subject belong to engineering more properly 
than to the elements of mechanics. Nevertheless, a general 
view of the most important principles which have been es- 
tablished respecting the strength of materials will not be 
misplaced in this treatise. 

A piece of solid matter may be submitted to the action of 
a force tending to separate its parts in several ways ; the 
principal of which are, — 

1. To a direct pull ^ — as when a rope or wire is stretched 
by a weight ; when a tie-beam resists the separation of the 
sides of a structure, &,c. 

2. To a direct pressure or thrust, — as when a weight rests 
upon a pillar. 

3. To a transverse strain, — as when weights on the ends 
of a lever press it on the fulcrum. 

(331.) If a solid be submitted to a force which draws it in 
tlie direction of its length, having a tendency to pull its ends 
in opposite directions, its strength or -power to resist such a 
force is proportional to the magnitude of its transverse section. 
Thus, suppose a square rod of metal A B, Jig. 185., of the 
breadth and thickness of one inch, be pulled by a force in 
the direction A B, and that a certain force is found sufficient 
to tear it ; a rod of the same metal of twice the breadth and 
the same thickness will require double the force to break it; 
one of treble the breadth and the same thickness will require 
treble the force to break it ; and so on. 

The reason of this is evident. A rod of double oi\treble 
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length will produce either compression or a direct ptill, and 
its elTect must be investigated accordingly. 

Although the reEults of theory, as well as those of experi- 
meptal investigations, present great diseordancea respecting 
the trausverse strength of solids, yet tliere are some particu- 
lars, ia which they, for the most part, agree ; to these it is out 
object here to contiite our observations, declining all det&ils 
relating to disputed points. 

Let A B C D, _fig. ItJti., be a beam, supported at its ends 
A and B. Its strength to support a weight at E, pressing 
downwards at right angles to its length, is evidently propoc- 
tioDid to its breadth, the other things being the same. For 
a beam of double or treble breadth, and of the same thick- 
ness, is eijuivalent to two or three equal and similar beams 
placed side by side. Since each of these would possess the 
same strength, the whole taken together would possess double 
oi treble the strength of any one of them. 

When the breadth and length are the same, the strength 
obviously increases with the deptli, hut not in the same pro- 
portion. Tlie increase of strength is found to be much gre&tet 
in proportion than the increase of depth. By tiie theory of 
Galileo, a double or treble thickness ought to increase the 
strength in a four-fold or nine-fold proportion, and experi- 
ments, in most cases, do not materially vary from this rule. 

If, while the breadth and depth remain the same, the length 
of the beam, or rather the distance between the points of 
support, vary, the strength will vary aucordingiy, decreasing 
in the same proportion as ihe length increases. 

From these observations it appears that the transverse 
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the same manner it may be shown, that when all the dimen- 
sions are trebled, the strength is increased in a nine-fold 
proportion, and so on. 

(334.) In all structures the materials have to support their 
own weight) and therefore their available strength is to be 
estimated by the excess of their absolute strength above that 
degree of strength which is just sufficient to support thcrr^ 
own weight. This consideration leads to some conclusions, 
of which numerous and striking illustrations are presented 
in the works of nature and art. 

We have seen that the absolute strength with which a lat- 
eral strain is resisted is in the proportion of the square of the 
linear dimensions of similar parts of a structure, and there- 
fore the amount of this strength increases rapidly with every 
increase of the dimensions of a body. But at the same time 
the weight of the body increases in a still more rapid propor- 
tion. Thus, if the several dimensions be doubled, the 
strength will be increased in a four-fold, but the weight in an 
eight-fold proportion. If the dimensions be trebled, the 
strength will be multiplied nine times, but the weight twenty- 
seven times. Again, if the dimensions be multiplied four 
times, the strength will be multiplied sixteen times, and the 
weight sixty-four times, and so on. 

Hence it is obvious, that although the strength of a body 
of small dimensions may greatly exceed its weight, and, 
therefore, it may be able to support a load many times its 
own weight, yet by a great increase in the dimension^, the 
weight increasing in a much greater degree, the available 
strength must be much diminished, and such a magnitude 
may be assigned, that the weight of the body must exceed its 
strength; and it not only. would be unable to support any load, 
but would actually fall to pieces by its own weight. 

The strength of a structure of any kind is not, therefore, 
to be determined by that of its model, which will always be 
much stronger in proportion to its size. All works, natural 
and artificial, have limits of magnitude which, while their 
materials remain the same, they cannot surpass. 

In conformity with what has just been explained, it has 
been observed, that small animals are stronger in proportion 
than large OQes; that the young plant has more available 
strength in proportion than th^ large forest tree ; that chil- 
dren are less liable to injury from accident than men, &c. 
But although, to a certain extent, these observations are just, 
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lot to be forgotten, that llie mechanical conclu- 
,hey are brought lo i)lustrat£ are founded on ihe 
that the smaller and greater bodiea which are 
; composed of preci^jy similar materials. Tbii 
le in any of the examples here adduced. 
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335.) The preceding chapters have been confined almosi 
wholly to thu ronsi deration of the laws of mechanics, without 
entering into a particular description of the machinery nai 
initraments dependent upon those laws. Such deecrtptiona 
would have interfered too much with the regular progress of 
the subject, and it therefore appeared preferable to devote i 
chapter exclusively to this portion of the work. 

Perhaps there are no ideas which man receives throngb 
the medium of sense which may not be referred ultimately to 
matter and motion. In proportion, therefore, as he becomes 
acquainted with the properties of the one and the laws of the 
other, his knowledge is extended ; his comforts are multiplied ; 
he is enabled lo hend the powers of nature to his will, aad 
to construct macliinery which effects with ease that which 
the united kbor of iliousttnds would in vain be exerted to 
accomplish. 

Of the properties of matter, one of the most important is 
its weight ; and the element which mingles inseparably with 
the laws of motion is time. 

In the present chapter, it is our intention to describe such 
instruments as arc usually employed for determining the 
weight of bodies. To attempt a description of the sarious 
machines* which are used for the measurement of time, would 
lead us into too wide a field for Ihe present occasion, and 
we shall, therefore, confine ourselies to an account of tlie 
methods « hich have been practised to perfect that instrument 
which aflbrJi llie jiie^i eorrocl means of roeasuriug time— the 

The instrument by which we are enabled to determine, 
Hth greater accuracy than by any other means, the relative 
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weight of a body, compared with the weight of another body 
assumed as a standard, is the balance. 

Of tJie Balance. 

The balance may be described as consisting of an inflexi- 
ble rod or lever, called the bean^, furnished with three axes ; 
one, the fulcriim or centre of motion, situated in the middle, 
upon which the beam turns, and the other two near the ex- 
tremities, and at equal distances from the middle. These 
last are called the points of support, and- serve to sustain the 
pans or scales. 

The points of support and the fulcrum are in the same 
right line, and the centre of gravity of the whole should be 
a little below the fulcrum when the position of the beam is 
horizontal. 

The arms of the lever being equal, it follows that if equal 
weights be put into thie scales, no effect will be produced on 
the position of the balance, and the beam will remain hori- 
zontal. 

If a small addition be made to the weight in one of the 
scales, the horizontality of the beam will be disturbed ; and 
after oscillating for some time, it will, on attaining a state of 
rest, form an angle with the horizon, the extent of which is 
a measure of the delicacy or sensibility of the balance. 

As the sensibility of a balance is of the utmost importance 
in nice scientific inquirie'B, we shall enter somewhat at large 
into a consideration of the circumstances by which this prop- 
erty is influenced. 

In Jig. 187. let A B represent the beam drawn from the 
horizontal position by a very small weight placed in the scale 
suspended from the point of support B ; then the force tend- 
ing to draw the beam from the horizontal position may be 
expressed by P B multiplied by such very small weight acting 
upon the point B. 

Let the centre of gravity of the whole be at G ; then the 
force acting against the former will be G P multiplied into 
the weight of the beam and scales, and when these forces 
are equal, the beam will rest. in an inclined position. Hence 
we may perceive that as the centre of gravity is nearer to or 
further from the fulcrum S, (every thing else remaining the 
same,) the sensibility of the balance will be increased or 
diminished. 
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For, '•- the centre of gravity were removed to g: 

then, to i]'"e an opposing force equal to that acting upon 

the extremiiy F the beam, the distance ^ p from the perpcn- 
dicularjine t st be increased until it becomes nearly equil 
to G P ; but ir this purpose the end of the beam B must 
descend, whit wili increase the angle H S B. 

As ail weignta placed in the scales are referred to the line 
joining the points of support, and as this line is above the 
centre of gravity of the beam when not loaded, such weights 
will raise the centre of gravity ; but it will be seen that the 
sensibility of the balance, as far as it depends upon ttus 
cau!'e, will remain unaltered. , 

For, calling the distance S G unity, the distance of the 
centre of gravity from the point S (to which the weighi 
which has been added is referred) will be expresMd by the 
. reciprocal of the weighi of the beam so increased ; that is, 
if the weight of the beam be doubled by weights placed in 
the scales, S g will be one half of S G ; and if the weighi 
of the beam be in like manner trebled, S g will be one third 
of S G, and so on. And as G P varies as S G, ^ ^ will be 
inversely proportionate to the increased weight c»f the bevn, 
and, consequently, the product obtained by muliiplying gp 
by the weight of the beam and its load will be a consiaot 
quantiiy, and the sensibility of the balance, as before stated, 
iviil suffer no alteration. 

We will now suppose that the fulcrum S.fg. 188., is situ- 
ated below the line joining tlie points of support, and thai 
the centre of gravity of ihe beam when not loaded is at G ; 
also that when a very small U'eight is placed in the scale 
Buspsndud from the point B, the beam is drnwn from ita hor- 
izontal position, the deviation being a measure of the sensi- 
bility of the balance. Then, as before stated, G P multiplied 
by the weight of the beam will be equal to P' B multiplied 
by the very small additional weight acting on the point B. 

Now, if we place equal weights in both scales, such addi- 
tional weights will be referred to the point W, and the resuli- 
ing distance of the centre of gravity from the point W, 
caTling W G unity, wil! be expressed as before by the recip- 
rocal of the increased weight of the loaded beam. But G P 
will decrease in a greater proportion than W G : thus, sup- 
posing the weight of the beam to be doubled, W g would be 
one half of W G ; but g p, as will be evident on an inspec- 
tion of the figure, will be less than half of G P ;' and Ihe 
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same small weight which was before apj^ied to the point B, 
if now added, would depress the point B, until the distance 
g p became such as that, when multiplied by the weight of 
the whole, the product would be as before equal to P^ B mul- 
tiplied by the before mentioned very small added weight. 
The sensibility of the balance, therefore, in this case, would 
be increased. 

If the beam be sufficiently loaded, the centre of gravity 
will at length be raised to the fulcrum S, and the beam will 
rest indifl^ently in any position. If more weight be then 
added, the centre of gravity will be raised above the fulcrum, 
and the beam will turn over. 

Lastly, if the fulcrum S,^^. 189., is above the line joining 
the two points of support, as any additional weights placed 
in the scales will be referred to the point W, in the line 
joining A and B, if the weight of the beam be doubled by 
such added weights, and the centre t)f gravity be consequent- 
ly raised to ^, W^ will become equal to half of W G. But 
g p, being greater than one half of G P, the end of the 
beam B will rise until g p becoities such as to be equal, when 
multiplied by the whole increased weight of the beam, to 
P B, multiplied by the small weight which we suppose to 
have been placed as in the preceding examples, in the 
scale. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that there are 
three positions of the fulcrum which influence the sensibility 
of the balance ; first, when the fulcrum and the points of 
support are in a right line, when the sensibility of the bal- 
ance will remain the same, though the weight with which 
the beam is loaded should be varied ; secondly, when the ful- 
crum is below the line joining the two points of support, in 
which case the sensibility of the balance will be increased by 
additional weights, until at length the centre of gravity is 
raised above the fulcrum, when the beam will turn over; 
and, thirdly, when the fulcrum is above the line joining the 
two points of support, in which case the sensibility of the 
balance will be diminished • as the weight with which the 
beam is loaded is increased. 

The sensibility of a balance, as here defined, is the angu- 
lar deviation of the beam occasioned by placing an additional 
constant small weight iif one of the scales ; but it is frequents 
ly expressed by the proportion which such small additional 
weight bears to the weight of the beam and^its load, and 
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sometimes to the weight the value of which is to be dete^ 
mined. 

This proportion, however, will eviclently ▼aiy with different 
weights, except in the case where the centre of graYity of the 
beam is in the line joining the points 8U{q)orting the scales, the 
fulcrum being above this line ; and it is therefore necessary, 
in every other case, when speaking of the sensibili^ of the 
balance, to designate the weight with which it is loaded; 
thus, if a balance has a troy pound in each scale, and the 
horizontality of the beam varies a certain small quantity, josl 
perceptible on the addition of one hundredth of a grain, we 
say that the balance is sensible to n^ioat y P^^ of i^ ^ 
with a pound in each scale, or . that it will determine the 
weight of a troy pound within ^ 7 5^00 P^^^ ^^ ^^^ whole. 

The nearer the centre of gravity of a balance is to its 
fulcrum, the slower will be the oscillations of the beam 
The number of oscillations, therefore, made by the beam in 
a given time (a minute for example), affords the most accu- 
rate method of judging of the sensibility of the balance, 
which will be the greater as the oscillations are fewer. 

Balances of the most perfect kind (and of such only it is 
our present object to treat) are usually furnished with adjust- 
ments, by means of which the length of the arms, or the 
distances of the fulcrum from the joints of supp>ort, may be 
equalized, and the fulcrum and the two points of support be 
placed in a right line ; but these adjustments, as will herea^ 
ter be seen, are not absolutely necessary. 

The beam is variously constructed, according to the pur- 
poses to which the balance is to be applied. Sometimes it is 
made of a rod of solid steel ; sometimes of two hollow cones 
joined at their bases ; and, in some balances, the beam is a 
frame in the form of a rhombus ; the principal object in all, 
however, is to combine strength and inflexibility with light- 
ness. 

A balance of the best kind, made by Troughton, is so 
contrived as to be contained, when not in use, in a drawer 
below the case ; and when in use, it is protected from any 
disturbance from currents of air, by being enclosed in the 
case above the drawer, the back and front of which are of 
plate glass. There are doors in the sides, through which 
the scale-pans are loaded, and thefb is a door at the top 
through which the beam may be taken out. 

A strong brass pillar, in the centre of the box, supports a 
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Kjuare piece, on the frgnt aiid back of which. rise two arches, 
learly semicircular, on which are fixed two horizontal planes 
>f agate, intended to support the fulcrum. Within the pillar 
s a cylindrical tube, which slides up and down by means of 
I handle on the outside of the case. To the top of this in- 
;erior tube is fixed an arch, the terminations of which pass 
beneath and outsi4e of the two arches before described. 
rhese terminations are formed into Y s, destined to receive 
Lhe ends of the fiilcrum, which are made cylindrical for this 
purpose, when the interior tube is elevated in order to relieve 
:he axis when the balance is not in use. On depressing the 
nterior tube, the Y s quit the axis, and leave it in its proper 
x>sition on the agate planes. The beam is about eighteen 
inches long, and is formed of two hollow cones of brass, 
joined at their bases. The thickness of the brass does not 
3xceed 0*02 of an inch, but by means of circular rings driven 
Into the cones at intervals, they arc rendered almost inflexible. 
A.cross the middle of the beam passes a cylinder of steel, the 
ower side of which is formed into an edge, haying an angle 
3f about thirty degrees, which, being hardened and well pol- 
ished, constitutes the fulcrum, and rests upon the agate 
planes for the length of about 005 of an inch. 

Ea/ch point of suspension is formed of an axis having two 
sharp concave edges, upon which rest at right angles two 
other sharp concave edges formed in the spur-shaped piece to 
which the strings carrying tlie scale-pan are attached. The 
two points are adjustable, the one horizontally, for the pur- 
pose, of equalizing the arms of the beam, and the other ver- 
tically, for bringing the points of suspension and the fulcrum 
into a right line. 

Such is the form of Troughtop's balance. We shall now 
give the description of a balance as constructed by Mr. Rob- 
inson of Devonshire Street, Portland Place : — 

The beam of this balance is only ten inches long. It is a 
frame of bell-metal in the form of a rhombus. . The fulcrum 
is an equilateral triangular prism of steel one inch in length ; 
but the edge on which the beam vibrates is formed to an 
angle of 120°, in order to prevent any injury from the weight 
with which it may be loaded. The chief peculiarity in this 
balance consists in the knife-edge which forms the fulcrum 
bearing upon an agate plane throughout its whole length, 
whereas we have seen in the balance before described that 
the whole weight is supported by portions only of the knife- 
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g together to one tenth of an inch. The fo.^ 
ues are knife-edgea, each six tenths of an incl 
ire each furnished with tn-o pressing screwj, 
nich they may be made parallel to the ci 
■™^e. 

^™ch end of the beam is sprung obhqady upwards am) 
towards the middle, so as to form a spring through which a 
pushing screw passes, which serves to vary the distance of 
the point of support from the fulcrum, and, at the same tinn 
by its oblique action, to raise or depress it, so as to furotsh 
tneaps of bringing the points of support and the fiiloTum jdi 
a right line. 

A piece of wire, four inches Ion on which a screw ia on 
proceeds from the middle of the U im downwards. This 
pointed to serve as an index, and a small brass baJI movea< 
the screw, by changing the situatiun of which the place 
the centre of gravity may be varied at pleasure. 

The fulcrum, as before remarked, rests upon an agate plsM 
throughout its whole length, and the Ecalc-pans are altache<J 
to planes of agate which rest upon the knife-edges forroinj 
the points of support. This method of BU|qmrting the scale- 
pans, we have reason to believe, is due to Mr. Cavendish. 
Upon the lower half of the pillar to which the agate plane i: I 
fixed, a tube slides up and down by means of a lever which 
passes 10 the outside of the case. From the top of this tube 
arms proceed obliquely towards the ends of the balance, serf- 
ing to support a horizontal piece, carrying at each eitremitt 
two sets of Y s, one a little above the other. The upper Y i 
are destined to receive the agate planes (o which the scale- 
pans are attached, and thus to relieve the knife-edges from 
their pressure; the lower to receive the knife-edges which 
form the points of support, consequently these latter Y !, 
when in action, sustain the whole beam. 

When the lever is freed from a notch in which it is lodged, 
11 ppring is allowed to act upon the tube we have mentioned, 
and to elevate it. The upper Y s first meet the agate planes 
carrying the scale-pans, and free them from the knife-edges. 
The lower Y s then come into action, and raise the whole 
beam, elevating the central knife-edge above the agate plane. 
This is the usual slate of the balance when not in use ; when 
it is to be brought inio action, the reverse of what we have 
described takes place. On pressing down the lever, the cen- 
tral knife-edge first meets the agate plane, ^nd afterwards the 
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two agate planes carrying the scale-pans are deposited upon 
their supporting knife-edges. 

A balance of this construction was employed by the writer 
of this article in adjusting the national standard pound. With 
a pound troy in each scale, the addition of one hundreth of a 
grain caused the index to Tary one division, equal to one tenth 
of an inch» and Mr. Robinson adjusts these balances so that 
with one thousand grains in each scale, -the index varies per- 
ceptibly on the addition of one thousandth of a grain, or of 
one millionth part of the weight to be determined. 

It may not be uninteresting to subjoin, from the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1826, the description of a balance 
perhaps the most sensible that has yet been made, construct- 
ed for verifying the national standard bushel. The author 
says, — 

" The weight of the bushel measure, together with the 80 
lbs. of water it should contain, was about 250 lbs. ; and as I 
could find no balance capable of determining so large a weight 
wRh sufficient accuracy, I was under the necessity of con- 
structing one for this express purpose. 

" I first tried cast iron ; but though the beam was made as 
light as was consistent with the requisite degree of strength, 
the inertia of such a mass appeared to be so considerable, 
that much time must have been lost before the balance would 
have answered to the small differences I wished to ascertain. 
Lightness was a property essentially necessary, and bulk was 
very desirable, in order to preclude such errors as might arise 
from the beam being partially affected by sudden alterations 
of temperature. I therefore determined to employ wood, a 
material in which the requisites I sought were combined. 
The beam was made of a plank of mahogany, about 70 
inches long, 22 inches wide, and 2J thick, tapering from the 
middle to the extremities. An opening was cut in the centre, 
and strong blocks screwed to each side of the plank, to form 
a bearing for the back of a knife-edge which passed through 
the centre. Blocks were also screwed to each side at the 
extremities of the beam, on which rested the backs of the 
knife-edges for supporting the pans. The opening in the 
centre was made sufficiently large to admit the support 
hereafter to be described, upon which the knife-edge rested. 

"In all beams which I have seen, with the exception of 
those made by Mr. Robinson, the .whole weight is sustained 
by short portions at the extremities of the knife-edge ; and 

21 
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the weight being thus thrown upon a few points, the knife- 
edge becomes more liable to change its figure and to suffisr 
injury. 

'' To remedy this defect, the central knife-edge of the beam 
I am describing was made 6 inches, and the two others 5 
inches long. They were triangular prisms with equal sides of 
three fourths of an inch, very carefully finished, and the edges 
ultimately formed to an angle of 120°. 

** Each knife-edge was screwed to a thick plate of brass, 
the surfaces in contact having been previously ground togeth- 
er ; and these plates were screwed to the beam, the knife- 
edges being placed in the same plane, and as nearly equidifr* 
tant and parallel to each other as could be done by construcUon. 

** The support upon which the central knife-edge rested 
throughout its whole length was formed of a plate of polished 
hard steel, screwed to a block of cast iron. This block was 
passed through the opening before mentioned in the centre 
of the beam, and properly attached to a frame of cast iron. 

" The stirrups to which the scales were hooked, rested 
upon plates of polished steel to which they were attached, 
and the under surfaces of which were formed by careful grind- 
ing into cylindrical segments. These were in contact with 
the knife-edges their whole length, and were known to be in 
their proper position by the correspondence of their extremi- 
ties with those of the knife-edges. A well imagined con- 
trivance was applied by Mr. Bate for raising the beam when 
loaded, in order to prevent unnecessary wear of the knife- 
edge, and for the purpose of adjusting the place of the centre 
of gravity, when the beam was loaded with the weight re- 
quired to be determined, a screw carrying a movable ball pro- 
jected vertically from the middle of the beam. 

" The performance of this balance fully equalled my ex- 
pectations. With two hundred and fifly pounds in each scale, 
the addition of a single grain occasioned an immediate varia- 
tion in the index of one twentieth of an inch, the radius being 
fifty inches." 

From the preceding account, it appears that this balance is 
sensible to TT-uijfJTTy P^rt of the weight which was to be de- 
termined. 

We shall now describe the method to be pursued in adjust- 
ing a balance. 

1. To bring the points of suspension and the fulcrum into 
a right line. 
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Make the vibrations of the balance very sJow, by moving 
the weight which influences the centre of gravity, and bring 
the beam into a horizontal position, by means of small bits 
of paper thrown into-the scales. Then load the scales with 
nearly the greatest weight the beam is fitted to carry. If the 
vibrations are performed in the same time as before, no fur- 
ther adjustment is necessary ; but if the beam vibrates quick- 
er, or if it oversets, cause it to vibrate in the same time as at 
first, by moving the adjusting weight, and note the distance 
through which the weight has passed. Move the weight then 
in the contrary direction through double this distance, and 
then produce the former slow motion by means of the screw 
acting vertically on the point of support. Repeat this opera- 
tion until the adjustment is perfect. 

2. To make the arms of the beam of an equal length. 

Put weights in the scales as before; bring the beam as 
nearly as possible to a horizontal position, and note the divis- 
ion at which the index stands ; unhook the scales, and trans- 
fer them with their weights to the other ends of the beam, 
when, if the index points to the same division, the arms are 
of an equal length ; but if not, bring the index to the division 
which had been noted, by placing small weights in one or the 
other scale. Take away half these weights, and bring the 
indrx again to the observed division by the adjusting screw, 
which acts horizontally on the point of support. If the scale- 
pans are known to be of the sdme weight, it will not be ne- 
cessary to change the scales, but merely to transfer the weights 
from one scale-pan to the other. 

Of the Use of the Balance. 

Though we have described the method of adjusting the 
balance, these adjustments, as we have before remarked, may 
be dispensed with. Indeed, in all delicate scientific opera- 
tions, it is advisable never to rely upon adjustments, which, 
afler every care has been employed in effecting them, can 
only be considered as approximations to the truth. We shall, 
therefore, now describe the best method of ascertaining the 
weight of a body, and which does not depend on the accura- 
cy of these adjustments. 

Having levelled the case which contains the balance, and 
tlu'own the beam out of action, place a weight in each scale- 
pan nearly equal to the weight which is to be determined. 
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Lower the beam very gently till it is in action, and, by means 
of the adjustment for raising or lowering the centre of gravi- 
ty, cause the beam to vibrate very slowly. Remove these 
weights, and place the substance, the weight of which is to 
be determined, in one of the scale-pans ; carefully counter- 
pose it by means of any convenient substances put into the 
other scaJe-pan, and observe the division at which the index 
stands ; remove the body, the weight of which is to be ascer- 
tained, and substitute standard weights for it so as to bring 
the index to the same division as before. These weights will 
be equal to the weight of the body. 

If it be required to compare two weights together which 
arc intended to be equal, and to ascertain their difference, if 
any, the method of proceeding will be nearly the same. The 
standard weight is to be carefully counterpoised, and the divis- 
ion at which the index stands, noted. And now it will be 
convenient to add in cither of the scales some small weight, 
such as one or two hundredths of a grain, and mark the num- 
ber of divisions passed over in consequence by the index, by 
which the value of one division of the scale will be known. 
This should be repeated a few times, and the mean taken for 
greater certainty. 

Having noted the division at which the index rests, the 
standard weight is to be removed, and the weight which is to 
be compared with it substituted for it. The index is then 
again to be noted, and the difference between this and the 
former indication will give the difference between the weights 
in parts of a grain. 

If the balance is adjusted so as to be very sensible, it will 
be long before it comes to a state of rest. It may, therefore, 
sometimes be advisable to take the mean of the extent of the 
vibrations of the index as tlie point whpre it would rest, and 
this may be repeated several times for greater accuracy. It 
must, however, be remembered, that it is not safe to do this 
when the extent of the vibrations is beyond one or two divis- 
ions of the scale; but with this limitation, it. is, perhaps, as 
good a method as can be pursued. 

Many precautions are necessary to ensure a satisfactory 
result. The weights should never be touched by the hand ; 
for not only would this oxydate the weight, but by raising its 
temperature it would appear lighter, when placed in the scale- 
pan, than it should do, in consequence of the ascent of the 
heated air. For the larger weights, a wooden fork or tongs, 
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according to the form of the weight, should be employed ; 
and for the smaller, a pair of forceps made of copper will be 
found the most convenient ; this metal possessing sufficient 
elasticity to open the forceps on their being released from 
pressure, and yet not opposing a resistance sufficient to in- 
terfere with that delicacy of touch which is desirable in such 
operations. 

Of Weights. 

It must be obvious, that the excellence of the balance would 
be of little use, unless the weights employed were equally to 
be depended upon. The weights may either be accurately 
adjusted, or the diffi3rence between each weight and the 
standard may be determined, and, consequently, its true 
value ascertained. It has been already shown how the latter 
may be effiscted, in the instructions which have been given 
for comparing two weights together ; and wc shall now show 
the readiest mode of adjusting weights to an exact equality with 
a given standard. 

The material of the weight may be either brass or platina, 
and its form may be cylindrical ; the diameter being nearly 
twice the height. A small spherical knob is screwed into 
the centre, a space being left under the screw to receive the 
portions of fine wire used in the adjustment. It will be con- 
venient to form a cavity in the bottom of each weight, to re- 
ceive the knob of the weight upon which it may be placed. 

Each weight is now to be compared with the standard, and 
should it be too heavy, it is to be reduced till it becomes in a 
very small degree too light, when the amount of the deficien- 
cy is to be carefully determined. 

Some very fine silver wire is now to be taken, and the 
weight of three or four feet of it ascertained. From this it 
will be known what length of the wite is equal to the error 
of the weight to be adjusted ; and this length being cut off 
is to be enclosed under the screw. To guard against any 
possible error, it will be advisable, before the screw is firm- 
ly fixed in its place, again to compare the weight with the 
standard. 

The most approved method of making weights expressing 
the decimal parts of a grain, is to determine, as before, with 
great care, the weight of a certain length of fine wire, and 
then to cut off such portions as are equal to the weights re- 
quired. 

21 * 
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ne coftclude this article, we slull fiT« ■ deacriptkai. 
aaala of PtiUoaoph; &r 1^33. of " « nrj seitfiUe 
laed by the la(e Dr. Black : — 
piece of tit vood, HAt thicker tbaa a ^rh Tiling, ood 
I _g, three tenLbs of an toch broad in the middle, uid 

<„. tb and A hair at each end, is dinded by tnnantae 

line iu> tweDij parts ; that is, ten parts oo each aide of the 

middle. The% are th« principal diiisioBa, aad each of ihem 
is subdivided into halres and quarters. Aeniss the middle is 
fixed one of tlte amaUea needles I cnuhl pcocore, to aerve as 
an axis, and a is fixed id its pjice bj means of a Uttle eeafiig 

. wu. Theuuu. ._ oos i:: &init the miiUb Ml 

esch end of the beam. . ■—...iiu is a bu of pbie kva^ 

the middle of which Les hu on m j table when I uae tfae bit 
ance, and the two enda are bent up to a right angle k) aa M 
stand upright. These tno enda are gioaad at tfae suae time 
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anlf one tenth and a half, or two tenths gf an inch, ao Atf 
(he beam is sery limited in ita plaj. See 4^. 190. 

"The weights I use are one globule of sold, vhich seigfas 
one grain, and two or three otbws whii^h wr^b one tenth of 
a ^rajn each ; and also a number of small rinjjs of line brass 
wir(;, madt in ihe manner first luemiotieii bv Mr. Lewis, by 
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H.-ix'''l tiirf:ad, 1 put the c^>rered wire inio a rice, and a{^y- 
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■if^'" -^'.A wt-i^iii ai the oiher eitremiiy. If ii weighs 
a ifraiii, ii will counierptoi^ the heavy gold weight placed 
If It M<;iah /, of a grain, you must place the ^arj gold 
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weight at- 5, and one of the lighter ones M the extremity to 
counterpoise it; and if it weighs only one or two, or three or 
four hundredths of a grain, it will be counterpoised by one of 
the small gold weights placed at the first or second, or third 
or fourth division. If, on the contrary, it weighs one grain 
and a fraction, it will he counterpoised by the heavy gold 
weight at the extremity, and one or more of the lighter ones 
placed in some other part of the beam. 

" Thiflnbeam has served me hitherto for every purpose ; but 
h^ I occasion for a more delicate one, I could make it easily 
by taking a much thinner and lighter i^p of wood, and grind- 
ing the needle to give it an edge. It would also be easy to 
make it carry small scales of paper for particular purposes.'' 

The writer of this article has used a balance of this kind, 
and finds that it is sensible to j^^j of a grain whea loaded 
with ten grains. It is necessary, however, where accuracy 
is required, to employ a scale-pan. This may be made of 
thin card paper, shaped as in^^. 191. 

A thread is to be passed through the two ends, by tighten- 
ing which they may be brought near each other. 

The most convenient weights for this beam appear to be 
two of one grain each, and one of one tenth of a grain. 
They should be made of straight wire ; and if the beam be 
notched at the divisions, they may be lodged in these notches 
very conveniently. Ten divisions on each side of the middle 
will be sufficient. The weight of the scale-pan must first be 
carefully ascertained, in order that it may be deducted fi'om 
the weight, afterwards determined, of the scale-pan and the 
substance it may contain. 

If the scale-pan be placed at the tenth division of the 
beam, it is evident that by means of the two grain weights, 
a greater weight cannot be determined than one graiq and 
nine tenths ; but if the scale-pan be placed at any other 
division of the beam, the resulting apparent weight must be 
increased by multiplying it by ten, and dividing by the num- 
ber of the division at which the scale-pan is placed ; and 
in this manner it is evident that if the scale-pan be placed at 
the division numbered 1, a weight amounting to nineteen 
grains may be determined. 

We have been tempted to describe this little apparatus, 
because it is extremely simple in its construction, may be 
easily made, and may be very usefully employed on many 
occasions where extreme accuracy is not necessary. 
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I 

Description of the Steelyard. 

The steelyard is a lever, having unequal arms ; and in its 
most simple form it is so arranged, that one weight alone 
serves to determine a great variety of others, by sliding it 
along the longer arm of the lever, and thus varying its dis> 
tance from the fulcrum. 

It has been demonstrated. Chapter XIII., that in the lever , 
the proportion of the power to the weight will be always the 
same as that of their distances from the fulcrum, taken int 
reverse order ; consequently, when a constant weight is used, 
and an equilibrium established by sliding this weight on the 
longer arm of the lever, the relative weight of the substance 
weighed, to the constant weight, will be in the same propor- 
tion as the distance of the constant weight from the fulcrum 
is to the length of the shorter arm. 

Thus, suppose the length of the shorter arm, or the distance 
of the fulcrum from the point from which the weight to be 
determined is suspended, to be one inch ; let the longer arm 
of the lever be divided into parts of one inch each, begin- 
ning at the fulcrum. Now let the constant weight be equal 
to one pound, and let the steelyard be so constructed that 
the shorter arm sliall be sufficiently heavy to counterpoise 
the longer when the bar is unloaded. Then suppose a sub- 
stance, the weight of wliicli is five pounds, to be suspended 
from the shorter arm. It will be found that when the con- 
stant weight is placed at the distance of five inches from the 
fulcrum, the weights will be in equilibrium, and the bar 
consequently horizontal. In this steelyard, therefore, the 
distance of each inch from the fulcrum indicates a weight 
of one pound. An instrument of this form was used by the 
Romans, and it is usually described as the Roman statera or 
steelyard. A representation of it is given ^t jig. 192. 

The steelyard is in very general use for the coarser pur- 
poses of commerce, but constructed differently from that 
which we have described. The beam with the scales or 
hooks is seldom in equilibrium upon the point F, when the 
weight P is removed ; but the longer arm usually preponder- 
ates, and the commencement of the graduations, therefore, 
is not at F, but at some point between B and F. The com- 
mon steelyard, which v/e have represented at jig. 193., is 
usually furnished with two points, from either of which the 
substance, the weight of which is to be determined, may be 
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suspended. The value of the divisions is in this case in- 
creased in proportion as the length pf the shorter arm is 
'decreased. Thus, in the steelyard which we have described, 
if there be a second point of suspension at the distance 
of half an. inch from the fulcrum, o^ch division of the longer 
arm will indicate t^yo pounds instead of one, and these di- 
visions are usually fnarked upon the opposite edge of the 
steelyard, which is made to turn over. 

This instrument is very convenient, because it requires 
but one weight ; and the pressure on the fulcrum is less' than 
in the balance, when the substance to be weighed is heavier 
than the constant weight. But, on the contrary, when the 
constant weight exceeds the substance to be weighed, the 
pressure on the fulcrum is greater in the steelyard than in 
the balance, and the balance is, therefore, preferable in de- 
termining small weights. There is also an advantage in the 
balance, because the subdivision of weights can be effected 
with a greater degree of precision than the subdivision of 
the arm of the steelyard. 

C. PauVs Steelyard. 

A steelyard has been constructed by Mr. C. Paul, inspector 
of weights and measures at Geneva, which is much to be pre- 
ferred to that in common use. Mr. C. Paul states, that steel- 
yards have two advantages over balances : 1. That their axis 
of suspension is not loaded with any other weight than that 
of the merchandise, the constant weight of the apparatus 
itself excepted ; while the axis of the balance, besides the 
weight of the instrument, sustains a weight double to that of 
the merchandise. 2. The use of the balance requires a con- 
siderable assortment of weights, which causes a proportional 
increase in the price of the apparatus, independently of the 
chances of error which it multiplies, and of the time employ- 
ed in producing an equilibrium. 

1. In C. Paul's steelyard, the centres of the movement of 
suspension,' or the two constant centres, are placed on the 
exact line of the divisions of the beam ; an elevation almost 
imperceptible in the axis of the beam, destined to compensate 
for the very slight flexion of the bar, alone excepted. 

2. The apparatus, by the construction of the beam, is bal- 
anced below its centre of motion, so that when no weight is 
suspended, the beam naturally remains horizontal, and re- 
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intdligiMe withoat a NrprMenta&Ni of this insfaniBieiit 
account of its ai^cation to the determiiiatioii ^^rteoific gn 
ities will be found in vol. iiL of Ih^Ndloscqi^Gal Magaiinft. 

• 

The Chi$te3e audgard. * 

This instrument is used in China wd the East Indies ir, 
weighing gems, precious metals, &c. The beam is a i 
rod of ivory, about a foot in length. Upon this aie three 
of divisions, marked by fine suver studs, all beginmng 
the end of the beam, whence the first is extendi 8 i 
the second 6j-, and the third 8j-. The first is Eurinnl 
weight, and the other two Chinese. Xt the other end ofie 
beam hangs a round scale, and at three several distances ta 
this end are holes, through which pass so many fine striif^ 
serving as different points of suspension. The first distuoe 
makes If inches, the second 3^, or double the former, ui 
the third 4^, or triple the same. The instrument, when 
used, is held by one of the strings, and a sealed weight of 
about H oz. troy, is slid upon the beam until an equilibrhv 
is produced ; the weight of the body is then indicated bf 
the graduated scale above-mentioned. 

The Danish Balance. 

The Danish balance is a straight bar or lever having a 
heavy weight fixed to one end, and a hook or scale-pan toie* 
ceive the substance, the weight of which is to be determined, I 
suspended from the other end. The fulcrum is movable, and 
is made to slide upon the bar, till the beam rests in a horizon- 
tal position, when the place of the fulcrum indicates the weight 
required. In order to construct a balance of this kind, let 
. the distance of the centre of gravity from that point to which 
the substance to be weighed is suspended be found by expw- 
iment^ when the beam is unloaded. Multiply this disuince 
by the weight of the whole apparatus, and divide the product 
by the weight of the apparatus increased by the weight of the 
body. This will give the distance from the point of sui^n- 
sion, at which the fulcrum being placed, the whole will be in 
equilibrio : for example, supposing the distance of the centre 
of gravity from the point of suspensiou to be 10 inches, and 
the weight of the whole apparatus to be ten pounds ; suj^ 
pose, also, it were required to mark the divisibns which 
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should indicate weights of one, two, or three pounds, dtc^ 
First, for the place of the division indicating one pound we 

have' ^Q^^" = £^Y = 9^ inches, the place of the division 

marking one pound. For two pounds we have ^ s= 8^ 
inches, the place of the division indicating two pounds ; and 
for three pounds 303:3 = 7-^ inches for the place of the divis- 
ions indicating three pounds, and so on. 

This balance is subject to the inconvenience of the divis- 
ions becoming much shorter as the weight increases. The 
distance between the divisions indicating one and two pounds 
being, in the example we have given, about seven tenths of 
an inch, whilst that between 20 and 21 pounds is only one 
tenth of an inch ; consequently, a very small error in the 
place of the divisions indicating the larger weights would 
occasion very inaccurate results. The Danish balance is 
represented at^^. 194. 

The Bent Lever Balance. 

This instrument is represented at^^. 195. The weight at 
C is fixed at the end of the bent lever ABC, which is sup- 
ported by its axis B on the pillar I H. A scale-pan E is sus- 
pended from the other end of the lever at A. Through the 
centre of motion B draw the horizontal line K B G, upon 
which, from A and C, let fall the perpendiculars A K and C 
D. Then, if B K and B D are reciprocally proportional to 
the weights at A and C, they will be in cquilibrio, but if not, 
the weight C will move upwards or downwards along the arc 
F G till that ratio is obtained. If the lever be so bent that 
when A coincides with the line G K, C coincides with the 
vertical B H, then as C moves from F to G, its momentum 
will increase while that of the weight in the scale-pan E will 
decrease. Hence the weight in E, corresponding to different 
positions of the balance, may be expressed on the graduated 
arc F G. 

Brady's Balance, or Weighing Apparatus, 

This partakes of the properties both of the bent lever 
balance and of the steelyard. It is represented at^^. 196 
A B C is a frame of cast iron having a great part of its weight 
'22 
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towards A. F is a falcmm, aad E a movable mmioAa, 
having a scale and hook at its lower extremitr. E K G tn 
three distinct places, to which the sumnder £ may be appi- 
ed, and to which belong respectively the three gradaiSai 
scales of division expressing weights, /*€, c d, and a Ik 
When the scale and suspender are applied ^ Gy the appanh 
tus is in equilibrio, with the edge A B hmzontal, and tbe 
suspender cuts the zero on the scale a b. Now, any gob* 
stance, the weight of which is to be ascertained, being pot 
into the scale, the whole apparatus tarns about F, ana tht 
part towards B descends till the equilibrium is again estal^ 
fished, when the weight of the body is read off from the scih 
a b, which registers to ounces and extends to two poondi 
If the weight of the body exceed two pounds, and be lea 
than eleven pounds, the suspender is placed at K ; and who 
the scale is empty, the number 2 is found to the right of the is* 
dex of the suspender. If now weights expeeding two poondi 
be placed in the scale, the whole again turns about F, and 
the weight of the body is shown on the ^aduated arc e d, 
which extends to eleven pounds, and registers to every tm 
ounces. 

If the weight of the body exceed eleven pounds, the sus- 
pender is hung on at £j and the weights sire ascertained is 
the same manner on the scale/ C to thirty pounds, the sob- 
divisions being on this scale quarters of pounds. The same I 
principles would obviously apply to weights greater or less 
than the above. To prevent mistake, the three points of sap- 
port G, K, E, are numbered 1, 2, 3; and the corresponding 
arcs are respectively numbered in the same manner. When 
the hook is used instead of the scale, the latter is turned v^ 
wards, there being a joint at m for that purpose. 

TTie Weighing Machine for Turnpike Roads, 

This machine is for the purpose of ascertaining the weight 
of heavy bodies, such as wheel carriages. It consists of a 
wooden platform placed over a pit made in the line of the road, 
and which contains the machinery. The pit is walled within- 
side, and the platform is fitted to the walls of the pit, but with- 
out touching them, and it is therefore at liberty to move freely 
up and down. The platform is supported by levers placed 
beneath it, and is exactly level with the surface of the road, 
so that a carriage is easily drawn on it, the wheels being upon 
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• 

lilst the horses are upon the solid ground beyond 
ruction of this machine will be readily under- 
nce to Jig. 197., in which the platform is sup- 
inspctrent, so as to allow of the levers being 

represent four levers tending towards the cen- 

)rm, and each movable on its fulcrum at A, B, 

rum of each rests upon a piece securely fixed 

f the pit. The platform is supported upon the 

c, <f, by means of pieces of iron which pro- 

ir its corners, and which are represented in the 

Drt dark lines crossing the pins «, 6, c, d. The 

connected under the centre of the platform, 

1 prevent their free motion, and are supported 

at the point F, the fulcrum of which rests upon 

)nry at E : the end of this last lever passes be- 

of the road into the turnpike house, and is 

to one arm of a balance, or, as in Salmon's 

y machine, to a strap passing round a cylinder 

) a small weight round a spiral, and indicates, 

1 index, the weight placed upon the platform. 

distance from A to F to be ten times as great 

. to a, then a force of one pound apphed be- 

balance ten pounds applied at a, or upon the 

dn : let the distance from E to G be also ten 

han the distance from the fulcrum E to F ; 

one pound applied to raise up the end of the 

counterpoise a weight of ten pounds placed up- 

we gain ten times the power by the first levers, 

nore by the lever E G, it follows, that a force of 

ing to elevate G, would balance 100 lbs. placed 

; so that if the end of the lever G be attached 

, balance, a weight of 10 lbs. placed in a scale 

I the other arm, will express the value of 1000 

a the platform. The levers are counterpoised, 

rm is not loaded, by a weight H applied to the end 

, continued beyond the fulcrum for that purpose. 

merits for weighing hy Means of a Spring, 

3 well adapted to the construction of a weighing 
the property it possesses of yieldinff in propor- 
^e impressed, and consequently giving a aoa}' 
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of equal parts for equal additions of weight. It is liable, 
however, to suffer injury, unless the steel of which it is coO' 
posed be very well tempered, from a want of perfect elasticitj, 
and, consequently, from not returning to its original place 
after it has been forcibly compressed. This, however, must 
be considered to arise, in a great measure, fironri imperfection 
of workmanship, or of the materia] employed, or to its bar- 
ing been subjected to too great a force. 

The Spring Steelyard. 

The little instrument known by this name is in very gen* 
eral use, and is particularly convenient where great accuracT 
is not necessary, as a spring, which will ascertain weights 
from one pound to fifty, is contained in a cylinder only 4 
inches long and J inch diameter. 

This instrument is represented at Jig. 198. It consists of 
a tube of iron, of the dimensions just stated, closed at the 




firmly 
cular plate c d, which slides smoothly in the iron tube. 

A strong steel spring is also fastened to this plate, and 
passed round the rod a b without touching it, and without 
coming in contact with the interior of the cylindrical tube. 
The tube is closed at the top by a circular piece of iron 
through which the piece a b passes. 

Upon the face of a b the weight is expressed by divisions, 
each of which indicates one pound, and five of such divisions 
in the instrument now before xis occupy two tenths of an inch. 
The divisions, notwithstanding, are of sufficient size to ena- 
ble them to be subdivided by the eye. 

To use this instrument, the substance to be weighed is 
suspended by the hook, the instrument being held by a ring 
passing through the rod at the other end. The spring then 
suffers a compression proportionate to the weight, and the 
number of pounds is indicated by the division on the rod 
which is cut by the top of the cylindrical tube. 

Salterns improved Spring Ualance. 

A very neat form of the instrument last described has 
been recently brought before the public by Mr. Salter, under 
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name of the Improved Spring<Balance. It is represented 
•nit jfo. 199. The spring is contained in the upper half of a 
-Cylinder behind the brass plate forming the face of the in- 
^irunient ; and the rod is fixed to the lower extremity of the 
-^ring, which is consequently extended, instead of being com- 
pressed, by the application of the weight. The divisions; 
^ach indicating half a pound, are engraved upon the face of 

the brass plate, and are pointed out by an index attached to 

the rod. 

MarriotVs Patent Dial Weighing Machine. 

The exterior of this instrument is represented at^^. 200., 
and the interior at Jig. 201. A B C is a^shallow brass box, 
■ having a solid piece as represented at A, to which the spring 
9 E F is firmly fixed by a nut at D. The other end of the 
spring at F is pinned to the brass piece G H, to the part of 
"which at G is also fixed the iron racked plate I. A screw L 
serves as a stop to keep this rack in its place. The teeth of 
the rack fit into those of the pinion M, the axis of whiph 
passes through the centre of the dial-plate, and carries an 
index which points out the weight. The brass piece G H is 
merely a plate where it passes over the spring, and the tail 
piece H, to which the weight is suspended, passes through 
an opening in the side of the box. 

Of the Dynamometer. 

This is an important instrument in mechanics, calculated 
to measure the muscular strength exerted by men and ani- 
mals. It consists essentially of a spring steelyard, such as 
that we first described. This is sometimes employed alone, 
and sometimes in combination with various levers, which 
allow of the spring being made more delicate, and conse- 
quently increase the extent of the divisions indicating the 
weight. 

The first instrument of this kind appears to have been 
invented by Mr. Gi-aham, but it was too bulky and incon- 
venient for use. M. le Roy made one of a more simple 
construction. It consisted of a metal tube, about a foot long, 
placed vertically upon a stand, and containing in the inside 
a spilral spring, having above it^a graduated rod terminating 
hi a globe. This rod entered the tube more or less in propo." 
V 22 • 
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The spring used in this machine is calculated to weigh 
only about 50 lbs. instead of about 5 cwt, as in the last dor 
scribed ; but by means of the levers which intervene between 
it and the force applied, it will serve to estimate a force equal 
to 6 cwt., and might obviously be made to go to a much 
greater extent, by varying the ratio of the length of the arms 
of the levers. 



ON COMPENSATION PENDULUMS. 

{336i) It is said of Galileo, that, when very young, he ob- 
served a lamp suspended from the roof of a church at Pisa, 
swinging backwards and forwards with a pendulous motion. 
This, if it had been remarked at all by an uneducated 
mind, would, most probably, have been passed by as a com- 
mon occurrence, unworthy of the slightest notice ; but to the 
mind imbued with science no incident is insignificant ; and 
a circumstance apparently the most trivial, when subjected 
to the giant force of expanded intellect, may become of im- 
mense importance to the improvement and to the well-being 
of man. The fall of an apple, it is said, suggested to 
Newton the theory of gravitation, and his powerful mind 
speedily extended to all creation that great law which brings 
an apple to the ground. The swinging of a lamp in a church 
at Pisa, viewed by the piercing intellect of Galileo, gave rise 
to an instrument which affords the most perfect measure of 
time, which serves to determine the figure of the earth, and 
which is inseparably connected with all the refinements of 
modern astronomy. 

The properties of the pendulum, and the manner in which 
it serves to measure time, have been fully explained in Chap- 
ter XI. : and if a substance could be found not susceptible 
of any change in its dimensions from a change of tempera- 
ture, nothing more would be necessary, as the centre of 
oscillation would always remain at the same distance from 
the point of suspension. As every known substance, how- 
ever, expands with heat, and contracts with cold, the length 
of the pendulum will vary with every alteration of tempera- 
ture, and thus the time of its vibration will suffer a corre- 
sponding change. The effect of a difference of temperature 
of 25®, or that which usually occurs between winter and 
supamer, would occasion a clock furnished With a pendulum 
haviqg an iron rod to gain or lose six seconds in twenty-four 
hours. 
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It ^ami tlien, highly important to disctiver some menni 
of I ai .ing tiiis Yariation lo which the length of the 

pen Was liable, or, in other words, to devise a method 

by s j^n the centre ofo!! 
(rf t — pcrature, remain a 
of Buspcnaion : happily, the difTereuce in tbe rate of espan^iQii 
of different metals presented a ready means of effecting this, 

Graltam, in the year 1715, made several experiments W 
ascertain the relative expansions of various metals, with i 
view of availing himself of the difference of the expansioos 
of two or more of tliem when opposed to each other, to cod- 
struct a compensating pendulum. But the dilTerence he 
found was so small, that he gave up all hope of being able to 
accomplish his object in that way. Knowing, however, thsi 
mercury was much more affected by a given change of tem- 
perature than any other substance, he saw that if the meicii- 
ry could be made to ascend while the rod of the pendulum 
became longer, and vice vcrsA, the centre of oscillation might 
always be kept at the same distance from tbe point of sus- 
pension. This idea happily gave birth to the mercurial 
pendulum, which is now in very general use. 

In the mean time, Graham's suggestion excited the inge- 
niiily of Harrison, originally a carpenter at Barton in Lin- 
colnshire, who, in 1736, produced a pendulum formed of 
parallel brass and steel rods, known by the name of (he 
gridiron pendulum. ' 

III the mercurial pendulum, the bob or weight is the mate- 
rial affording the compensation ; but in the gridiron pendu- 
lum, the object is attained by the greater expansion of the 
brass rods, which raise the bob upwards towards the point of 
suspensiou as much as the slecl rods elongate downwards. 

In the present article, we shall describe such compensation 
pendulums as appear to us likely to an-jwer be«t in practice; 
and we trust we I II be bl n|l y 1 Ij tsoasto 

render a kuouledg i n I I con uction of 
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iMtat Eipansion of Variams SiAsUmces for one Degree of 

Fahrekhei^s Tkenmameier. 



F 



Wbkeiymlf^. . . . j 

Engliah Flint GlaaB, 

Iron (caflt)^ } 

Iron (wire), 

IroD (harV 

Stael (rod), 

Brass, 

Lead, 

ZlDC, 

Zinc (hammered), . 
Mercury u» hvlk^ . . 
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•0000028444 
•0000047887 
•0000061700 
•0000065668 
•0000068613 
•0000069844 
•0000063596 

.0000104400 

•00001595J59 
•0000163426 
•0000172685 
•00010010 



Aathon. 



Captain Kater. 

Dr. StruYe. 

Duiong and Petit 

Generu Roy. 

Duiong and Petit 

Lavoisier and L 

Hassiar. 

General Roy. 

Conmiiss. of Weights 

and Measureeh--mean 

of several experimenta 

Smeaton. 

Ditto^ 

Ditto. 

DuloDg and Petit. 



From this table it is easy to determine the length of a rod 
of any sabstance, the expansion of which shall be equ^ to 
that of a rod of given length, of any other substance. 

The lengths of such rods will be inversely proportionate to 
their expansions. If, therefore, we divide the lesser expan- 
sion by the greater (supposing the rod the length of which is 
given to be made of the lesser expansible material), and mul- 
tiply the given length by this quotient, we shall have the 
required length of a rod, the expansion of wliich will be 
equal to that of the rod given. For example : — The ex- 
pansion of a rod of steel being, from the above table, 
•0000063596, and that of brass, 0000104400 ; if it were 
required to determine the length of a rod of brass which 
should expand as much as a rod of steel of 39 inches in 

length, we have ]^^^^^^^ = -6091, which, multiplied by 39, 

gives 23*75 inches for ihe length of brass required. 

We shall here, in order to facilitate calculation, give the 



ratio of (be lengths of such sabet*aeea ss inaj be empiofed 
ta the coastToction cf compensMiion peotlulama. 



Snd rod and bnse eomprntioii, is 1, .... '«C01 

Iroo «B« rod md lead comfMiHtioD, •4X8 



Irvo wire tod tmd ^aoe ci 
Steel tod amd noe ronipi 
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Gla^ rod and lioc FonipemMioti, ....... 

Deal rod and lead toaipaBBiioa, .............. •ItU 

Deal rod aod zmc rampmsBOon, .............. -ISIS 

SieeinH] and uiercurv in a ame^ cfOader, 47S8 

Steel rod auil merruiy m a fhee cylinder, -0703 

Gka rod and meFcurt' id a ghss cyfiiuleT, -KSS 



It is eiideat that in this ta.bte the deciioals express ibe 
teigth of a rod of tbe coiopeiksating loateriBl, the expansia 
of which is e<)ual to that of a peitduiam rod whose length ia 

unity. 

As we are not aware of the e\i;tenee of any work which 

lent te make a conipensauon pendulum, we shall endeavor lo 
giTp such ileiiiiled information as may free tbe subject froia 
every diliii^alty. 

The ptiiilaium of a clock is generally suspended by a 
spring, lived fo its upper eiiremjiv, and (lassing through s 

slit made in apiece which is called the cock of the pendu- 
lum. The point of suspension is. therefore, that pari of the 
iTiriii^ whicli meets the lower surface of the cock. Now the 
i-liiice of the centre of oscillaiion of the pendulum from 
lii# p'.iiiii aiav be varied in two ways ; the one by drawing 
i;p the spciii:,' through ihis slit, and the other by raising the 
bob of the pendjium. Either of these methods may be 
practised in the compensation pendulum, but ihe forcoer ia 
subject to objections from which the latter is exempt. 

Suppose it were required to compensate a peadulnm of 39 
inclic; in length, of steel, bv means of the expansion of a 
brass r.jd. Here, referring 'to fg- 204., ive hare S C 39 
inches (which is lo remain 'constant) of steel ; the pendulum 
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spring, passing through the ceck at S, is attached to another 
rod of steel, which is fixed to the cross piece R A at A. 
The other end of the cross piece at R is fastened to a brass 
rod, the lower extremity of which is fixed to the cock of the 
pendulum at B. Now the brass rod B R must expand up- 
wards, as much as the steel rod A C expands downwards ; 
and the length of the brass must be such as to effect this, 
leaving 39 inches of the steel rod below the cock of the pen- 
dulum. 

Let us first try 80 inches of steel. Multiplying this by 
*6091, we have 48*73 inches for the length of brass, which 
compensates 80 inches of steel. But as 48*73 inches of the 
steel, equal in length to the brass, would in this case be 
above the cock of the pendulum, it would leave only 31-27 
inches below it, instead of 39 inches. 

Let us now try 100 inches of steel. This, multiplied as 
before by '6091, gives 60-91 inches, according to the expan- 
sions which we have used, for the length of the brass rod, 
and leaves 39*09 inches below the cock of the pendulum, 
which is sufficiently near for our present purpose. 

From what has been said, we may perceive that the total 
length of the material of which the pendulum rod is com- 
posed must be always equal to the length of the pendulum 
added to the length of the compensation. 

In this instance we have effected our object, by drawing 
the pendulum-spring through the slit ; but we will now show 
how the same thing may be done by moving the bob of the 
pendulum. At Jig. 205., let S C, as before, be equal to 39 
inches. Let the steel rod S D turn off at right angles at D, 
and let a rod of brass B R, of 61 inches in length, ascend 
perpendicularly fi*om this cross piece to R. To the upper 
part of the brass rod fix another cross piece R A, and from 
the extremity A let a steel rod descend to E, bending it as in 
the figure till it reaches C. Now the total length of the 
pieces of steel expanding downwards is equal to S D, D F, 
and F C (amounting together to 39 inches), to which must 
bemadded a length of steel equal to that of the brass rod B R, 
(61 inches), making together 100 inches of steel, as before, 
the expansion of which downwards is compensated by that 
of the brass rod, of 61 inches in length, expanding upwards. 

This fi^rm, however, is evidently inconvenient, from the 
great length of brass and steel which is carried above the 
cock of the pendulum ; but it is the same thing whether the 
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nuKHiui WE pKvCs of ewel be aH M ■rnofed ■• ii> et_ 
Ja miwda , utd ihooe of bnsa opwards. Thuja, at »> 'i(K,^ 
Ae portioas of slecl espsadn^ downward! arc logvtbM eijuti. 
M heSme, to 100 inches, and tbe two bras$ pi«««'^ f-ipinding 
ipwards are logvtber equal lo 61 inefae^ ; oo that, in btt. 
the two hit farms of compensalMHi whnrh wt hare desctiW 
SSa IB no respect frsoi each atlier id principle, but mlv is 
dK arrangement of the materials. The la<t is the half uf 
Ae gridiron peDdaloni, the remaining bars being tnetelj do- 
flicaiea of those we bare described, and seniog no oiliR 
_parpo9e but to form a secure frame-wort. ^ 

HartisoB'i Gridirvm PtnAtlmm. 
After what haa been said, little tnore is tieceflsarj (han to 
jjre a representatioii of this pendnlam. This is done U 
Jig. 307., in which the darker lines represent the steel roda, 
and the tighter those of brass. The central rod is fixed at 
its lower eitremitj to the niid<IIe of the third cross piece Ironi 
die bottom, and passes freely through boles in the ciwi 
[rieces which are above, whilst the other rods are secured 
near their eMremitiea to the cross pieces by pins pa<sinf 
through the;n. In order to render the whole more secure, 
tb'- ti;5r-" ]>;l-- tV" 'v '!;rnii7ti holes made in livo other cma 
fill rr ., i|,, . - .: ■■ I i'li are fixed to the exterior sietl 

wjT'-. \ ..((lie snme metal rary in their 

rui-: fjI r\|. i:,-i.,!i iii. ]!■ N.iiilLiin when fitiislied may be found 
upon in.il In lic Not ilulv roi ripen sated. In this ease, one or 
more of the cross pieci;s is shifted higher or lower upon the 
hars, and secured by pills passed ibroiigh fre^h holes. 

Troughlon's Tiiliular Petahilam. 

ThiH ia an adniirahle modillcntinn of Harrison's gridiron 
pr'iMliilum. Ir is rfpresented at ^>. 'iOH., where it may he 
Mill iliiit il li:i-i llio iipiwarance of a simple pendulum, as the 
ulicpji- iiii(]|)cri-j:iiicni is concealed within a tube six tenths of 

A Mi'il "iri', iibout one tenth of an inch in diameter, is 
fixfd in 'lii^ M-iial manner lo the spring by which the pendu- 
liiiii is siii-[)cnilcd. This wire passes to the liottom of an 
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The fop of this tabe is closed, the steel rod passing ireely 
through a hole in ^he centre. Into the top of this interior 
Hube two steel wires, of one tenth of an inch in diameter, are 
screwed into holes made in that diameter, which is at right 
angles to the motion of the pendulum. These wires pass 
down the tube without touching either it or the central rod, 
through holes made in the piece which closes the bottom of 
the interior tube. The lower extremities of these wires, 
which project a little beyond the inner tube, are wcun^ly 
fixed in a piece which closes the bottom of an exterior brass 
tube, which is of such a diameter as just to allow the interior 
tube to pass freely through it, and of a sufficient length to 
extend a little above it. The top of the exterior tul)c is 
closed like that of the interior, having also a lK>Ie in its cen- 
tre, to allow the first steel rod to pass freely through it. Into 
the top of the exterior tube, in that diameter which coincides 
with the motion of the pendulum, a second pair of .stf^l wires 
of the same diameter as the former are screwed, thfiir dis- 
tance from the central rofl being equal to the distance of 
each from the first pair. They consequently pass down with- 
in the interior tube, and through holes made in the pier^^s 
closing the lower ends of lioth the interior and exterior tnfvps. 
The lower ends of these wires are fastened to a short rvliii- 
drical piece of brass of the same diameter as tlie o\t«»rior 
tube, to which the bob is suspended by it a cpntrn. 

JFig. 209. is a full sized section of the rod : the ihro/» con- 
centric circles represf^nt the two tubes, and th** rpriHiiL'ular 
position of the two pair of wires roimd the iniddl** nuo m 
shown bv the five small circles. 

I^iff. 210. is the part which clo«e«* the !ipry»r '^Md of '1i*» 
interior tube. The two small circles are the two .nn-- r'urh 
proceed from it, and the three hirje circtp^ >*ho«v li^ imir.^ 
through which the middle wire and the ot|ior riir if •••.•■"« 
pass. 

Fig.^W. is the Ytrtttctm M' 'ho .nt'^'ior '»I^»/» f "* »*"tl| 
circle in the centre i-* ■ih**'"^ '"** '*/-o»''»i -•-•I *= Stfr'"/^'' r, * 
the others the hoi*:** y^r '-'^ v. "" ''M*- •■ r.».- r, ,'... i.r i. 

F^ff. 212. i« '.r.e '^.'"'. * 'i***'' "'ti^^-* '*** r.r, y • /■ * •• ■• 
tube. In the I^.' J* -v.o ■■» ■'■ '/•'-r**"- • ,rr,'.\\ 
fixed, which •e-^*:* \a » ^/^ -/"y/ >r ^f' -.u*^' 

middle W;7*t \TJ^ *.'^ ' ^'r Jiiv*"*!! ^•*"\e*» twr* r, •■ r-r- •■■/% 

wires of \ij^. -feH* yr:^\'^----f^ 



.... » /■ 



m atdita atom tbe plocea wben^ Ik wire) oi I 

ikc ;.,_isioa are fulened, and the lu^n ones ik I 

be •: other pair of vires to pas lliro^k. I 

. H a cjtindricat piece of bra^e, Efaowiag tbe mas- 1 
ttt. — '<iiii:h tbe lower end^ of the wires of tbr U^I eipai- 
•ion are fasKned to it, and the bole in tbe saddle t< thai 1^ 
which it i* pinned to the centre of the boh. Tbe upper radi 
of the IHCJ pair of wires are, as we hue ofaeerred. £idiwd 
b* screwing ihem into the pieces which siofi up ibe ends of 
the tahe*, but at the loner ends thej are all fixed as repn- 
•eiilcd in^. 214. The pieces repre^oted bj j^«. 213; wl 
S14. have each a jmnted motion, bj mean^ of "which tbe fel- 
low wirc» nf each pair would be equally stretched, altbougli 
thny were not exactly of the same length. 

Tho action of this pendulum is evidently the same aa thu 
of the gridiron pendulum, as ne hare three lengths of Beel 
•xpandiiiK downwards, and two of brass expanding upvrardi, 
Tlio weight of the pendulum ha^ a tendency to straigbieu 
the Hte«l rodH, and the tubular form of the brass compena- 
tinn efiectually precludes the fear of its bendiag ; an adiin- 
tue not pMHixsed by tbe gridiron peDdulum, in which bna 
todH are employed. 

Mr. Troualiion, to the account he has giten of this pea- 
duliim ill Nir.liolson'a Journal, for December, 1804, has 
nililnl ihi' IriiiTllH of ihc different parts of which it was com- 
|iii-i'il, mill ilii' i'\|>imsji.iii!s of hr'tiKs and slecl from which these 
iiriMlli- "III' nnii|iii1t''l. Tli(! lenglh of the interior tube 
«.i-. :il ii KM'li'*, ijiiil ili^it of ihc^ exterior one .'12-8 inches, to 
uhii'li inii-t !"■ ii'hlrrl {l-l, ilii> (|iii[nlily by which in this pen- 
fliiliim llii- iJUlz-e ol' o.icillathii is Jjjfrher llian ihe ceo ire of 
llir> liiili. 'I'lu-se ure all of brass. The parts which are of 
Kici'l iiri', — ilio middle wire, which, including 06, the length 
of I he sus]M:n«ion 'prin" is 39-3 inches; ilie first pair of 
wiffs '.ii't i[ I ntl h sc d pair, 33-2 inches. The 

rxpiinsions t^l f | 00001GG6, and for steel 

■(IWHKIIiGl, i p f I I g I one degree of temper- 

B ze b P num. 

This pend I m d n N chojson's Journal for 

April, l'*l)4, d k f V Magazin fiif den Neu- 

cjun Zustaiid d ^ ku d I v. p. T87. The com- 

7..::i-aiiim a] p h b IT d by a single rod of 
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lead in the centre, of about half an inch thick ; the descend- 
ing rods were made of the best thick iron wire. 

As this pendulum deserves attention from the ease with 
which it may be made, and as others which hare since been 
produced resemble it in principle, we have given a represen- 
tation of it 9Xfig. 215., where A B C D are two rods of iron 
wire riveted into the cross pieces A C B D. £ F is a rod 
of lead pinned to the middle of the piece B D, and also at 
its upper extremity to the cross piece G H, into wbicb tbe 
second pair of iron wires are fixed, which pass downwards 
freely throogh holes made in the cross piece B D. The 
lower extremities of the^ last iron wires are hsusned into 
the piece K L, which carries the bob of the pendulum. 

To determine the length of lead necessary for the compen- 
sation, we must recollect, as before, that the distance from 
the point of suspension to the centre of the bob fspeakiug 
always of a pendulum intended to vibrate secoudb) mum be 
39 inches. Let us suppose the total len^h of the iron wire 
to be 60 inches; then, from tbe table which we have given, 
we have *430d for the length of a rod of lead, the expaubion 
of which is equivalent to that of an iron rod « hoHe length is 
unity. Multiplying 60 inches by -430^, we have 25-%4 incJies 
of lead, which would compensate 00 incliei^ of irou : but 
this, taken from 60 inches, leaves only JMJ6 iutrtx^ of :|9 
inches. Trying again, in like manner, ijHij invJum of iron, 
we find 29*5 inches of lead for the length, affording an e^^uiv- 
alent compensation, and which, taken from (jh't^ iuclAev, 
leaves 39 inches. 

The length of the rod of lead then rt^^itxired as a comjKjn- 
sation in this pendulum is about 29^ inch'^. 

The writer of this article would suggeet anotlier Hjrm tor 
this pendulum, which has the advantage of ^r4suU:r tiim{Aici- 
ty of construction. 

S A, Jig. 216, is a rod of iron wire, to which the |>eiid«lum 
spring is attached. Upon this passes a cylindrical tiil>e of 
lead, 29 J inches long, which is either pinned at its lower ex- 
tremity to the end of the iron rod S A, or rents ui^on a nut 
firmly screwed upon the extremity of this rtxi. 

A'tube of sheet iron passes over the tube of lead, and in 
fiimished at top with a flanche, by which it is »u|;pof Uid upon 
the leaden tube ; or it may be fastened to tlie top of this tufia 
in any manner that may be thought convenient. 

Tne bob of the pendulum may be either passed u^ 
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iron tube (eontimied to a sofficieiit lengtli) sad mobicA bj i 
pin passing through the centre of the bob, or Ihi iron tnha 
mar be terminated bj an iron wire eenring the eune porposa 
He^ we have evidently the same eipfauiona ufHraids ui 
downwards as in the gridiron fonn, giveai to this pendulnt 
by Mr. Benzenberg, juned to the compacttteM of TjEoaghKia'ff 
tubular pendulum. 

WarcPs Condensation PenAdmm* 

In the year 1806, Mr. Henry Ward, of Biandfixd in Da* 
setshire, received the silver medal of the Socieitj of ibrts fm 
the compc^isation pendulum which we are about to describe. 

Fig, 217. is a side view of the pendulum rod when togetb* 
er. H H and 1 1 are two flat rods of iron about an &f^ 
of an inch thick. K K is a bar of zinc placed betwsoi 
them, and is nearly a quarter of an inch thick. The com^ 
of the iron bars are bevelled off, which gives thenx a wkIi 
lighter appearance. These bars are kept together by metsf 
of three screws, O O O, which pass through obloog holes ii 
the bars H H and K K, and screw into the rod I I. Tbe 
bar H H is fastened to the bar of zinc K K, by the screw », 
which is called the adjusting .screw. This screw is tapped 
into H H, and passes just through K K ; but that part of the 
screw which passes K K has its threads turned off. Tlie 
iron 1[)ar 1. 1 has a shoulder at its upper end, and rests on tbe 
top of the zinc bar K K, and is wholly supported by it 
There are several holes for the screw m, in order to adjust 
the compensation. 

The action of this pendulum is similar to that last de* 
scribed, the zinc expanding upwards as much as the iron 
rods expand downwards, and consequently the distance 
from the point of suspension to the centre of oscillatioo 
remains the same. 

Mr. Ward states that the expansion of the zinc he used 
(hammered zinc) was greater than that given in the tables. 
He found that the true length of the zinc bar should be 
about 23 inches : our computation would make it nearly 26. 

The Compensation Tube of Julien U Roy. 

We mention this merely to state that it is similar in prin- 
cii^e to the apparatus represented at jig, 204., with merely 
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this difference, that, instead of the steel rod being fixed to 
a cross piece proceeding from the brass bar B R, it ivS at- 
tached to a cap fitted upon a brass tube (througlt wliicli it 
passes) of the same length as that of tlic bras:> rod 11 R. 
Cassini spoke well of this pendulum, and it was u^ed iu the 
observatory of Cluny about the year 1748. 

Deparcieux's Compensation, 

This was contrived in the same year as that invented by 
Julien le Roy. It is represented at^/^. 218, where A B D F 
is a steel bar, the ends of which are to be hxed to tlic lower 
sides of pieces forming a part of the cock of the pendulum. 
G E I H is of brass, and stands with its extremities resting 
on the horizontal part B D of the steel frame. I'he upjxjr 
part E I of the brass frame passes above the cock of the ]X'.n- 
dulum, and admits the tapped wire K, to which the pendulum 
spring is fixed through a squared hole in the middle. A nut 
upon this tapped wire gives the adjustment for Uiiia. 'VUn 
spring passes through the slit in the cock in the unuaj 
manner. 

It may be easily perceived that this (Kinduluin iK in f>rinr,i. 
pie the same as that of Le Roy ; the expfiiiHioii of iUf tohil 
length of steel A B S C downwards lx:ifij( rjfnt\Hiniitti\ by 
the equivalent expansion of the brass bar O K upw;irilrt. h 
is, however, preferable to Le Roy's, iMjcau.-^e th«5 t4fin\t* umi^ 
tion is contained in the clock case. 

Deparcieux had previously publi^^hed, in the y<;«'ir ili'M, un 
improvement of an imjK;rfectiy rj}iii\H'MHiiUii'/ \Hiti\*i\niii^ 
proposed in the year 17tW by littHhiHiUi , a ':l'/<'kiii;il'.« i o< 
Chalons. In this pendulum J>(;parcjeux eMiploy'd •» l«-y<:r 
with unequal arms to increase the effect of the exp^JiiKjon of 
the brass rod, which was Uxj short. 

We may here remark, that all fixed compensations are 
liable to the same objection, namely, that of not moving with 
the pendulum, and therefore not taking precisely the same 
temperature. 

Captain Rater's Compensation Pendulum. 

In Nicholson's Journal, for July, 1808, is the descrij^ion 
of a compensation pendulum by the writer of this article^ 
In this pendulum the rod is of white deal, three quarters f^" 

23» 
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an inch wide, and a quaiter of an ineh thick. It wa8]dacei 
in an oven, and saffered to remain there lor a long time miti 
it became a littlfe charred. The ends were then soaked ii 
melted sealing-wax ; and the rod, heing cleaned^ was codad 
aereral times with copal vamisn. To the kywer extremity of 
the rod a cap of brass was firmly fixed, from which a strong* 
steel screw proceeded lor the puipose of regnlatiiig the (mbb- 
dalam for time in the usoal manner. 

A square tube of zinc was cast, seven inches long, woi 
three quarters of an inch square; the interna! dimenskw 
being four tenths of an inch. The lower part of the pendih 
lum rod wa» cut away on the two sides, so as to sUde with 
perfect fi^edom within the^ tube of zinc. To the botton 
of this zinc tube a piece of brass a quarter of an inch Haxk 
was soldered, in which a circular hole was made nearly four 
tenths of an inch in diameter, having a screw on the inside. 
A cylinder of zinc, famished with a corre^Mnding screw OB 
its surface, fitted into this aperture, and a*thin plate of hnm 
screwed upon the cylinder, served as a clamp to prevent any 
shake after the length oFzinc necessary for compensatioB 
should have been determined. A hole was made through the 
axis of the cylinder, through which passed tt|e steel screw 
terminating the pendulum rod. 

An opening was made through the bob of the pendulum, 
extending to its centre, to admit the square tube of zinc 
which was fixed at its upper extremity to the centre of the 
bob. The pendulum rod passed through the bob in the usual 
manner, and the whole was supported by a nut on the steel 
screw at the extremity. 

In this form, the compensation acts immediately upon the 
centre, of the bob, elevating it along the rod as much as (he 
rod elongates downwards: the method of calculating the 
length of the required compensation is precisely the same as 
that we have before given. 

Assuming the length of the deal rod to be 43 inches, and 
multiplying this by 1313 firom Table II., we have 5*64 inches 
for the length of the zinc necessary to counteract the expan- 
sion of the deal. The length of the steel screw, between the 
termination of the pendulum rod and the nut, was two inches, 
and that of the suspension spring ope inch. Now, 3 inches of 
steel multiplied by -3682 would give 110 inch for the length 
of zinc which would compensate the steel, and, adding mis 
to 5*64 inches, we have 6*74 inches for the whole length of 
zinc required. 
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In Jthis pendulum, the length of the compenBating part maj 
be varied by means of the zinc ciJinder fiimidbed with a 
screw for that purpose. The bob of this penduiom and itf 
compensation are represented zXjig. 219. 

It has been objected to the nse of wooden pendulum rodi , 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to secure them fixxn the 
action of moisture, which would at once be fatal to their cor- 
rect performance. The pendulum now before us has^ hov- 
ever, been going with but little intermission since it was first 
constructed : it is attached to a sidereal clock, not of a supe- 
rior description, and eiqK)sed to fery considerable rariatioos 
of moisture and dryness ; yet the change in its rate has been 
so very trifling as to authorize the belief, that moisture has lit- 
tle or no effect upon a wooden rod [H^ared in the manner 
we have described. Its rate, under different temperatures, 
shows that it is over-compensated ; the length of the zinc 
remaining, as stated in Nicholson's Journal, 7*42 incites, 
instead of which it appears, by our present compensation^ 
that it should be 6-78 inches. 

Reufs Compensation Pendulum. 

Mr. Adam Reid of Woolwich presented to the Society of 
Arts, in 1809, a compensation pendulum, for which he was 
rewarded with fifteen guineas. This pendulum is the same 
in principle with that last described ; the rod, however, is of 
steel instead of wood, and the compensation possesses no 
means of adjustment This pendulum is represented at Jig, 
220., where S B is the steel rod, a littJe thicker where it en- 
ters the bob C,^ and of a lozenge shape to prevent the bob 
turning, but above and below it is cylindrical. 

A tube of zinc D passes to the centre of the bob from 
below, and the bob is supported upon it by a piece which 
crosses its centre, and which meets the upper end of the tube. 

The rod being passed through the bob and zinc tube, a nut 
is applied upon a screw at the lower extremity of the rod in 
the usual manner. If the compensation should be too much, 
the zinc tube is to be shortened until it is correct. 

The length of the zinc tube will be the same in this pen- 
dulum as in that of Mr. Ward — about 23 inches, if his ex- 
periments are to be relied upon. 

The objection to this pendulum appears to be its great 
length, which amounts to 62 inches. We conceive it 
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be preferable to place the zinc above the bob, tm in the modi' 
ficatioD which we have suggested of Benzenberg's penduliui. 

SUitoifs Penduhtm. 

It appears that the idea of combining the ex|>ansions of 
different metals with a lever, so as to form a compensatiQa 
pendulum, originated with Mr. Chraham : for Mr. Short, ii 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1752, states that he was 
informed by Mr. Shelton, that Mr. Graham, in the year 1737, 
made a pendulum, consisting of three bars, one of steel b& 
tween two of brass ; and that the steel bar acted upon a kra 
so as to raise the pendulum when lengthened by heat, and ti 
let it down when shortened by cold. 

This pendulum, however, was found upon trial to movebj 
jerks, and was therefore laid aside by the inventCK" to maki 
way for the mercurial pendulum. 

Af n- Short also says, that Mr. Fotheringham, a Quaker of 
Lincolnshire, caused a pendulum to be made, in the yeai 
1738 or 1739, consisting of two bars, one of brass and the 
other of steel, fastened together by screws, with levers to raise 
or let down the bob, and that these levers were placed abore 
the bob. 

Mr. John Ellicott of London had made very accurate ex- 
periments on the relative expansions of seven different metals, 
which, however, will be found to differ more or less- from the 
results of the experiments of others. It i» not, however, from 
this to be concluded that Ellicott's determinations were erro- 
neous ; for the expansion of a metal will suffer considerable 
change even by the processes to which it is necessarily sub- 
jected in the construction of a pendulum. It is therefore 
de&irable, whenever a compensation pendulum is to be made, 
that tbe expansions of the materials employed should be 
determined afler the processes of drilling, filing and ham- 
mering have been gone through. 

It has been objected to Harrison's gridiron pendulum, that 
the adjustment of the rods was inconvenient, and that the 
expansion of the bob supported at its lower edge would, un- 
less taken into the account, vitiate the compensation. These 
considerations, it is supposed, gave rise to Ellicott's pendu- 
lum, which is nearly similar to those we have just mentioned. 

Ellicott's pendulum is thus constructed : — A bar of brass 
and a bar of iron are firmly fixed together at their ujq>er ends, 
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the bar of brass. lying upon the bar of iron, which is the rod 
of the pendolum. These bars are held near each other by 
screws passing through oblong holes in the brass, and tapped 
into the iron, and thus the brass is allowed to expand or con- 
tract freely upon the iron with any change of temperature. 
' The brass bar passes to the centre of the bob of the pendn- 
Inm, a little above and below which the iron is left broader 
for the purpose of attaching the leveis to it, and the iron is 
mafde of a sufficient length to pass quite through the bob 
of the pendulum. 

The pivots of two strong ^ee\ levers turn in two holes 
drilled in the broad part of the iron bar. The short arms of 
these levers are in contact with the lower extremity of the 
brass bar, and their longer arms support the bob of the pendu- 
luift by meeting the heads of two screws which pass horizon- 
tally from each side of the bob towards its centre. By ad- 
vancing these screws towards the centre of the bob, the 
longer arms of the lever are shortened, and thus the compen- 
sation may be readily adjusted. At the lower end of the iron 
rod, under the bob, a strong double spring is fixed, to support 
the greater part of the weight of the bob by its pressure up- 
wards against two points at equal distances from the pendu- 
lum rod. Mr. Eliicott gave a description of this pendulum 
to the Royal Society in 1752, but he says the thought was 
executed in 1738. As this pendulum is very seldom met 
with, wc think it unnecessary to give a representation of it. 

Compensation by Means of a Compound Bar of Steel and 

Brass. 

Several compensations for pendulums have been proposed, 
by means of a com{X)und bar formed of steel and brass sol- 
dered together. In a bar of this description, the brass expand- 
ing more than the steel, the bar becomes curved by a change 
of temperature, the brass side becoming convex and the steel 
concave with heat. Now, if a bar of this description have its 
ends resting on supports on each side the cock of the pen- 
dulum, the bar passing above the cock with the brass upper- 
most, if the pendulum spring be attached to the middle of the 
bar, and it pass in the usual manner through the slit of the 
cock, it is evident that, by an increase of temperature, the 
bar will become curved upwards, and the pendulum spring 
be drawn upwards through the slit, and thus the elongati 



of H» pewliilaBi dowan-ards «iU ^ ompeosated. Tic 
cumpMUtioii mr be aitjiuiett Inr rarro^ tbe distance of tbt 
point* of Mlppwt finm Ctuf miiitJIr ortfae bw. 

Siu± wk> oae uf Uw awde^ of compensation {woposed bj 
Nickokon. Ottea of ibe sme deacnpdoa (that is, mik 
eompaniMl bus) lnf« beca famugbt b«fcM^ tbe public bj Mr. 
Thomu Ddu^mt and Mr, I^iid Kifichie ; but as thej u« 
la^qmed lo be liable to mauf pnctkaJ objections, ne do »> 
think ii Teqaiaiie to deectibe tbam store panicolarly. 

There i», liowever, a mode of eompeusation by meaiis oti 
OQinpound bar, described by M . Btot in ibe fir^ rolume of hi: 
Truto do Physique, which appeais to possess considerabk 
imrit, of tvhich he inentiona bsTing tirsi witnessed the mc- 
■aOMJU employment by the inTentor, a clockmaker dbihoI 
Martin. At j!g. 221.. S C is the rod of tbe pendulum, ntade 
in Um usuaJ mnnner, of iron or steel : this rod passes thtough 
the raiddlu of a uoiupouitd bar of brass and steel (the brass 
being undeniiOBl), which uhould be furnished with a short tab« 
Mid screws, by means of which, or by passing a pin throngli 
Iks tube and rod, it ma; be securely ^xed at any part of 
pMidtduu tud. 

Two "nail equal weights W- W slide along the compound 
bat, anil, wbon their proper position has been detetmioed, 

rin" »i mm r iti m liii li ilii-- eoiiipeii--ali(iii acts it, thus — Sup- 

|vw< tfti I iii|H(aiiHt Ui iiiirca-e the brass expanding more 

it m (Ti. si I ,1„ I ir ItioMns cuncd and lis, eMremilies 

1 ma 111 Mii^liis U uiiJ \V art eleiited,and thus the 

■ I Til. nifi III isulliiiiiii !■< iinde to approach the 

>. ii ■ i-[i ij 1 II 11 iiiiiili \ilitii (he coiiippnsation i'' prop- 

1 li ul|ii-iiii IB It lull rui-nled rrcini it bv the elontration 

• , „Mn,nroJ "• 

I i HI llin,t iiiiOifnls ot "Ldjiisiinff this compen=ation : 

I I" iiii.rn-iii_r or diinini-lutigtlic ueights \\ nndW; 

" \ I \ ( ii\iii4 tlic disnncc of tlie «eighta W and 

*^ il ' mdilli i| the bir and Ibc tliird, b\ larjing the 

I ill lur Iriiiii ilic bob of the pendulum, tiking 
1 ' 1 s III. iiiKldle ol Ihc rod Iheelfect of the 

II 11 I- .jri ittr lis the ucights ^\ and W are-greaier 
I II Iroiii tlic centre ol the bur and also as ilie 

1 I ) llii Ijob ot tlio pendulum 

1 lint Ik md M Mallhitii employed a pcndu- 

s lid >or 1 loiy time in making astronomical ob- 
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servations, in which they were desirous of attaifiing an ex- 
treme degree of precision, and that thej found its rate to be 
always perfectly regular. 

In all the pendulums which we have described, the bob is 
supposed to be fixed to the rod by a pin posing through its 
centre, and the adjustment for time is to be made by means 
of a small weight sliding upon the rod. 

Of the Mercurial Pendulum. 

We have been guided, in our arrangement of the pendu- 
lums which we have described, by the similarity in the mode 
of compensation employed; and we have now to treat of 
that method of compensation which is effected by the expan- 
sion of the material of which the bob itself of the pendulum 
is composed. 

On this subject, as we have before observed, an admirable 
paper, from the pen of Mr. Francis Baily, may be found in 
the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London, which 
leaves nothing to be desired by the mathematical reader. But 
as our object is to simplify, and to render our subjects as 
popular as may be, we must endeavor to substitute for the 
perfect accuracy which Mr. Daily's paper presents, such rules 
as may be found not only readily intelligible, but practically 
applicable, within the limits of those inevitable errors which 
arise from a want of knowledge of the exact expansion of the 
materials employed. 

At Jig. 222., let S B represent the rod of a pendulum, and 
F C B a metallic tube or cylinder, supported by a nut at the 
extremity of the pendulum rod, in the usual manner, and 
having a greater expansibility than that of the rod. Now 
C, the centre of gravity, supposing the rod to be without 
weight, will be in the middle of the cylinder ; and if C B, or 
half the cylinder, be of such a length as to expand upwards 
as much as the pendulum rod S B expands downwards, it is 
evident that the centre of gravity C will remain, under any 
change of temperature, at the same distance from the point 
of suspension S. M. Biot imagined that, in effecting this, a 
compensation sufficiently accurate would be obtained ; but 
Mr. Baily has shown that this is by no means the fact. 

Let us suppose the place of the centre of oscillation to 
be at O, about three or four tenths of an ii\ch, in a pendu- 
lum of the usual construction, below the centre of gravity. 




N<yir, tlM Afict of tbe 

tanoe feom B to O isfariiklilay 

BtoC. 

Tkie diaU]|oe of tbe centre of iMcilktioii wiet-widi 
kDgA of the 6jl\p4er F B, and htn&e eoffen u '''^ 
m its dbtaaee nom the poiat-of snnpenakwi by the 
of the cylinder, although the diitaace of the centre of gii#' 
C from the "point of soapension remains unmltered. 

We shall endeavor to render tfa|| .perfectly fiLmiliar. 8f 
poee a metallic.^linder, 6 inchea long, to' be suspended If i 
thread 96 inches long, thu^ Ibrming a pendulum in whck 
the distance of the centre of gravity from ^tfie point ef ■» 
pension is 99 inches : the centre (^oscillatMNB ia suchfrpa* 
dulum will be nearly cMie tenth of ui inch below Um^mIw 
of gravity. Now, let us imagine cylindrical portion»<^jMl 
lengths to be added to each end of the cyliDder, anal t 
reaches the point of suspension ; we shall then hav^ a ejfii* 
der of 78 inches in length, the centre oigrmmtj of wm 
will still be at the distance of 39 inches mn tihe ]XNBt«f 
Bospeosion. But it is well known that the ceqtpe^w osffr 
tion of such a cylinder is at the distance of abo«ii two -wrfi 
of its length from the point of suspension. Thecentiarf 
oscillation, therefore, has been removed, by the elongatioBif 
the cylinder, about 13 inches below the centre of grafitj, 
whilst the centre of gravity has remained stationary. 

Now, the same thing, as that which we have just described 
takes place, though in a very minor degree, with our ib^ 
mer cylinder, employed as a compensating bob to a penduhuB' 
The rod expands downwards, the centre of gravity remti* 
at the same distance from the point of suspension, and tkt 
cylinder elongates both above and bjslow this point ; the cot 
sequence of which is, that though the centre of gravity htf 
remained stationary, the distance of the centre of oscillatioi 
from the point of suspension has increased. It is, thereforei 
evident that tlfe length of the compensation must be such tf 
to carry the centre of gravity a little nearer to the point (rf 
suspension than it was before the expansion took place; by 
which means the centre of oscillation will be restored to its 
former distance from the point of suspension. 

Let us suppose the expansions to have taken place, and that, 
the centre of gravity remaining at the same distance from 
the point of suspension, the centre of oscillation b removed 
to a greater distance, as we have before explained. It is 
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irell known that the product obtained bj multiplying the dis- 
tance from the point of suspension to the centre of gravity, 
by the distance from the centre of gravity to the centre of 
oscillation, is a constant quantity ; if, therefore, the distance 
from the centre of gravity to the point of suspension be 
lessened, the distance from the centre of gravity to the cen- 
tre of oscillation will be proportionally, though not equally, 
increased, and the centre of oscillation will, therefore, be 
elevated. We see, then, if we elevate the centre of gravity 
precisely the requisite quantity, by employing a sufficient 
length of the compensating material, that although the dis- 
tance from the centre of gravity to the point of suspension 
is lessened, yet the distance from the point of suspension 
to the centre of oscillation will suffer no change. 

The following rule for finding the length of the compen- 
sating material, in a pendulum of the kind we have been con- 
sidering, will be found sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes : — 

t^nd, in the manner before directed^ the length of the com' 
pensating material, the expansion of which will he equal to 
that of the rod of the pendulum. Double this length, and 
increase the product by its one tenth part, which toiU give the 
total length required. We shall give examples of this as we 
proceed. 

Crraham's Mercurial Pendulum. 

It was in the year 1721 that Graham first put up a pendu- 
lum of this description, and subjected it to the test of ex- 
periment ; but it appears to have been afterwards set aside 
to make way for Harrison's gridiron pendulum, or for others 
of a similar description. For some years past, however, its 
merits have been more generally known, and it is not sur- 
prising that it should be considered as preferable to others, 
both from the simplicity of its construction, and the perfect 
ease with which the compensation may be adjusted. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Baily's very able paper on 
this pendulum, and we shall take the liberty of extracting 
from it the following description : — 

At fg. 223. is a drawing of the mercurial pendulum, as 
constructed in the manner proposed by Mr. Baily. 

'* The rod S F IS made of steel, and perfectly straight ; its 
24. 
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order to preserve its sarface iuiifi>niilj levd.* The part at 
t|ie bottom marked H is a piooe of brass &stened with 
■Brews to the fixmt of the bottom of the stirrup, through a, 
mall hole, in which a steel wire or common needle is pased, 
in order to indicate (on a scale affixed to the case of the 
dock) the arc of yibratioii. This wire should merdj rest 
in the hole, wherebj it maj be easily removed when it is re- 
quired to detach the> pendulum from the clock, in order that 
the stirrup might then stand securely on its base. One of 
the screw hcrfes should be rather larger than the body of 
the screw, in order to admit of a small adjustment, ifk case 
the steel wire should not stand exactly perpendicular to the 
iois of motion. The scale should be divided into degrees, 
and not inches , observing that with a radius of 44 inches (the 
estimated distance from the bend of the spring to the end of 
the Bteel wire) the length of each degree on the scale must 
be 0-766 inch.'' 

In order to determine the length of the mercurial column 
necessary to form the compensation for this pendulum, we 
must proceed in the following manner : — 

Let us suppose the length of the steel rod and stirrup to- 
gether to be 42 inches. The absolute expansion of the 
mercury is -OOOIOOIO ; but it is not the absolute expansion, 
but the vertical expansion in a glass cylinder, which is re- 
quired, and this will evidently be influenced by the expansion 
of the base of the cylinder. It is easily demonstrable that, 
if we multiply the linear expansion of any substance (always 
supposed to be a very small part of its length) by 3, we may 
in all cases take the result for the cubical or absolute expan- 
sion of such substance. In like manner, if we multiply the 
linear expansion by 2, we shall have the superficial expan- 
sion. 

If we want the apparent expansion of mercury, the abso- 
lute or cubical expansion of the glass vessel must be deductp 
ed from the absolute expansion of the mercury, which will 
leave its excess or apparent expansion. In like manner, 

* The variation produced in the height of the column of mercury (supposed 
to be 6*5 inches high) by an alteration of i: 16° in the temperature will be 
ooly ± 0*01 of an iuco, or, in other words, OOl of an inch will be the total 
variation from its mean state, by an alteration of 3S° in the temperature. It is 
therefore probable that inmost cases of moderate alteration in the temperature, 
the cti^rt only of the column of mercury is subject to elevation ana depres- 
•ion, whilst tbe«exterior parts remain attached to the sides of the glass vessel. 
It was with a view to obviate this inconvenience that Henry Browne, Esq. 
of Portland Place (I believe) first suggested the piece of floaUng glhss. 
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deducting the superficial expansion of glass from the abso- 
lute expansion of mercury, we shall have its relative vertical 
expansion. Now, taking the rate of expansion of glass to 
be -00000479, and multiplying it by 2, the relative vertical 
expansion of the mercury in the glass cylinder will be 
O001001 0—00000958 = 00009052. 

The expansion of a steel rod, according to our table, is 
•0000063596 ; which, divided by 00009052, gives 0703 for 
the length of a column of mercury, the expansion of which is 
equal to that of a steel rod whose length is unity. 

We have now to multiply 42 inches by -0703, which gives 
2*95 inches; and this, deducted from 42, leaves 39*1 inches; 
so that the length of rod we have chosen is sufficiently near 
the truth. Now, double 295 inches, and add one tenth of 
its product, and we shall have 6*49 inches for the length of 
the mercurial column forming the requisite com]:>ensation. 
Mr. Baily's more accurate calculation gives 6*31 inches. 

A mercurial compensation pendulum may be formed, hav- 
ing a cylinder of steel or iron, with its top constructed in the 
same manner as the top of the stirrup, so as to receive the 
screw of the rod. To find the length of the mercurial 
column necessary in a pendulum of this description (that is, 
with a cylinder made of steel), we must double the linear 
expansion of steel, and take it from the absolute expansion 
of mercury, to obtain the relative vertical expansion of the mer- 
cury. This will be 00010010—00001272 = -00008738; 

and, proceeding as before, we have .Qp^ogy;^ = '07279. 

Let the length of the steel rod be, as before, 42 inches. 
Multiplying this by 07279, we have 3057, which being 
doubled, and one tenth of the product added, we obtain 
6-72 inches for the length of the compensating mercurial 
column ; which Mr. Baily states to be 6*59. 

A mercurial compensation pendulum, having a rod of glass, 
has been employed by the writer of this article, who has had 
reason to think well of its performance. Its cheapness and 
simplicity much recommend it. It is merely a cylinder of 
glass of about 7 inches in depth, and 2^ inches diameter, 
terminated by a long neck, which forms the rod of the pen- 
dulum, the whole blown in one piece. A cap of brass is 
clamped by means of screws to the top of the rod, and to 
this the pendulum spring is pinned. 

We have unquestionable authority for saying, that the 
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mercarial pendokiin of the usual construction, that is, with 
a steel rod and glass cylinder, is not affected by a change of 
temperature simultaneously in all its parts. Now, the pen- 
dulum of which we are treating being formed throughout of 
the same material in a single piece, and in every part of the 
same thickness, it is presumed it cannot expand in a linear 
direction, until the temperature has penetrated to the whole 
interior surface of the glass, when it is rapidly diffused 
through the mass of mercury. M. Biot mentions^ that a 
pendulum of this kind was formerly used, in France, and 
expresses his surprise that it was no longer employed, as 
he had heard it Tery highly spoken of. The writer of this 
article has also used a pendulum with a glass rod, which 
differs from that we have just mentioned, in having the lower 
end of the rod firmly fixed in a socket attached to the centre 
of a circular iron plate, on the circumference of which a 
screw is cut, which fits into a collar of iron, supporting the 
cylinder (to which it is cemented) by means of a circular lip. 
This arrangement, though perhaps less perfect than that 
we have just described, the pendulum not being in one piece 
has the advantage of allowing a circular plate of glass to be 
placed upon the surface of the mercury, as practised by Mr. 
Browne. To determine the length of a column of mercury 
for a glass pendulum, let us suppose the glass, including the 
cylinder, to be 41 inches in length. Multiplying this by 
-0529, the number taken from Table II. for a glass rod and 
mercury in a glass cylinder, we have 2*17 inches for the un- 
corrected length of mercury, which compensates 41 inches 
of glass. Suppose the steel spring to be one inch and a half 
long: multiplying this by 0703, the appropriate decimal 
taken from Table II., we have 01, the length of mercury 
due to the steel, making with the former 2*27 inches, which 
being doubled, and the product increased by its one tenth 
part, we obtain five inches for the length of the required 
column of mercury. 

Compensation Pendulum of WQod and Lead, on the Princi' 

ph of the Mercurial Pendulum. 

If by any contrivance wood could be rendered impervious 
to moisture, it would afford one of the most convenient sub- 
stances known for a compensation pendulum. It does not 
appear that sufficient experiments have been made upon this 

24* . 
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BUbjeci de e the question. Mr. Browoe of Ponlajid 

Place, lai efoted much of liis time and atteotioii to the 

most d --e i. luiries of this kind, has, we believe, found 
^al if a. L<:ak rod is well gilded, it will not afterwards be 
sfiected by moisture. At all events, it makes a far eupertoi 
andulum, when thus prepared, to what it does when sucb 
reparation is omitted. 

Mr. Baily, iu the paper we have before alluded to, pre 
posea an economical pendulum to be constructed by mean 
of a leaden cylinder and a deal rod. He prefers lead I 
zinc, on account of its inferior price, and the ease wit 
which it may be formed into the required shape ; and a 
there is no considerable difference in their rates of expansion, 
it ia equally applicable lo the purpose. 

Let the length of the deal rod be taken at 46 inches. 
-Then, to 5nd the length of the cyliuder of lead to compeo- 
sate this, we have, in Table II., '1427 for such a pendulut 
which, being multiplied by 46, the product doubled, and oi 
tenth of tlie result added to it, gives 14-44 inches for the 
length of the leaden cylinder. Mr. Baily's coinpen!>atioa 
gives 14'3 inches. i 

The rod is reooniniended to be made of about tbrM^ 
eighths of an inch in diameter : the leaden cylinder is to 
cast with a hole llttough its centre, which will admit » 
perfect freedom the cylindrical endof tlie rod. 3'lie cylinder ' 
ia suj)porti;d upon a nut, wliich screws on the end of the rod 
in tiie UbUiii iiiaaiic-r. Tliia pciiduluin is roprcscnlcd at 

A', til. 

iMr Itailv proposes that the )>endulum should be adjusted 
ly Ly f 1 1 bo m 
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of- Ihe same length as the zinc, and arranged as we han 
described, the compensation will be porfecl. 

To prove thie, find, by means of the expansions given in 
Table I., the actual eipiinsion of each of the substances em- 
ployed in the pendulum, and we shall have the following 

The expansion of 12-6G inches of zinc expanding 

upwards is 0002186 

Deduct thai of 12-66 inches of iron expanding 

downwards 0000869 

Remaining effect of expansion upwards, referred 

to the lower extremity of the iron tube ..... -000131T 

Now, for llie lead. — On the principle of the mer- 
curial compensation, subtract one tenth part of 
the length of the cylinder, aud take half the 
remainder, and we shall have six Inches of lead, 
the expansion of which upwards is -0000^ 

Total expansion of the compensation upwards . . -0003273 

To find the expansion of the rod, we have the ex- 
pansion of 43 inches of glass -OOfiaOSS 

Of two inches of steel -0000127 

Total expansion of ibe pcndiiKim rod 0002186 

Agreeing near enough with that of the compensation before 

As we conceive we have been sufficiently explicit in our 
description of tliis pendulum, in the con?truction of which 
no dilficulty |)resents itself, we think an engraved representa- 
tion of it would l)e superfluous. 

We have hitherto treated only of compensations for tem- 
perature; but there is another kind of error, which lias been 
soniclinies insisted npon, arising from a variation in the 
density of the atmosphere. If the density of the atmos- 
phere be increased, the pendulum will experience a greater 
resistance, the arc of vibration will in consequence be dimin- 
ished, ami the pendulum will vibrate faster. Tbis, however, 
is in some measure counteracted by the increased buoyancy 
of the atmosphere, which, acting in opposition to gravity, 
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V occasions the pendulum to vibrate slower. If the one effect 

exactly equalled the other, it is evident no error would arise ; 

I and in a paper by Mr. Davies Gilbert, President of the Royal 

■s Society of London, published in the duarterly Journal for 

ii 1826, he has proved that, by a happy chance, the arc in 

which pendulums of clocks are usually made to vibrate, is the 

arc at which this compensation of error takes place. This 

arc, for a pendulum having a brass bob, is 1° 56' SO" on each 

I side of the perpendicular ; and for a mercurial pendulum, 

1" 31' 44", or about one degree and a half. 
» It is well known that, if a pendulum vibrates in a circular 

arc, the times of vibration will vary nearly as the squares of 
the arcs; but if the pendulum could be made to vibrate in a 
cycloid, the time of its vibration in arcs of different extent 
would then remain the same. Huygens and others, therefore, 
endeavored to effect this by placing the spring of the pendu- 
lum between checks of a cycloidal form. 

When escapements are employed which do not insure an 
unvarying impulse to the pendulum, the force may be un- 
equally transmitted through the train of the clock in conse- 
quence of unavoidable imperfections of workmanships, and 
the arc of vibration may suffer some increase or diminution 
from this cause. To discover a remedy for this is certainly 
desirable. 

The writer of this article some years ago imagined a 
mode, which he believes has also been suggested by others, 
by which he conceived a pendulum might be made to de- 
scribe an arc approaching in form to that of g, cycloid. The 
pendulum spring was of a triangular form, and the point or 
vertex was pinned into the top of the pendulum rod, the base 
of the triangle forming the axis of suspension. Now, it is 
evident that when the pendulum is in motion, the spring will 
resist bending at the axis of suspension, with a force in some 
sort proportionate to the base of the triangle. 

Suppose the pendulum to have arrived at the extent of its 
vibrations ; the spring will present a curved appearance ; and 
if the distance from the point of suspension to the centre of 
oscillation be then measured, it will evidently, in consequence 
of the curvature of the spring, be shorter than the distance 
from the point of suspension to the centre of oscillation, 
measured when the pendulum is in a perpendicular position, 
and consequently when the spring is perfectly straight. 
The base of the triangle may be diminished, or the spring 
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Stop the pendulum in order to make the required alteration. 
Having ascertained, by experiment, the effect produced on 
the rate of the clock, by placing a weight upon the bob equal 
to a given number of grains, he prepares certain smaller 
weights of sheet-lead, which ar^ turned up at the corners, 
that they may be conveniently laid hold of by a pair of for- 
ceps, and the effect of these small weights on the rate of the 
clock will be, of course, known by proportion. The rate 
being supposed to be in defect, the weights necessary to cor- 
rect this may be deposited, without difficulty, upon the bob 
of the pendulum, or upon some convenient plane surface, 
placed in order to receive them : and should it be necessary 
to remove any one of the weights, this may readily be done 
by employing a delicate pair of forceps, without producing 
the slightest disturbance in the motion of the pendulum. 
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VOLUME 6. 

OOXTTAZHZHG ABOUT 1,600 ARTZOI.I23, 

{Jhhe continued at iniervaU of three months^) 

or THE 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR DICTIONARY 

OF 

SCIENCE^ UTERATURE, mSTORY, AND POLITICS, 

MMQVmn DOWN TO THC PaKSEMT TUCK AJfD INCLCDIRO A COnOCI 
COLLKCTION OT ORIGIlfAl. ARTICLSS IN 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 

On the haais of the Seventh Edition of the German 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 



Edited bt Dr. FRANCIS LIEBER. 
AannxD bj EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH, Esa. 



7^ i§ completed in twdve large vclumea, odaoo, nnne to suhaaibera, bouna 
in doth, tiDO dcUars and a hal/eadi. 

mhXm TOLUMB WIUL CONTAIN BETWEEN 600 AND 700 PAGES. 



Tbx Conversation Lexicon, of which the seventh, edition in 
twelve volomes has lately been published in Germany, origin- 
tted about fifteen years since. It was intended to supply a want 
dccasioQed by the character of the ao«, in which the sciences, 
arts, trades, and the various forms of knowledge and of active 
life, had become so much extended and diversinfsd, that no in - 
dividoal engaged in business could become wdl acquainted 
with all subjects of general interest ; while the wide difiiision 
of information rendered such knowledge essential to the charac- 
ter of an accomplished man. This want, no existing works 
were adequate to supply. Books treating of particular branch- 
as^ BQch as gazetteers, &c were too ccmfined in character, 
while voluminous Encyclopedias were too learned, scientific} 



2 £NCVCL01'.U0IA AMERICAXtfA. 

and r.uiiibruus, Ueiii^ imually elaborate treatises, requiring much 
6tuily or previous ac«muiiitaiice with tlic subject dibcusBed. Tta 
conductors of tlie CoNVjniSATioN Lexicon endeavored to edert 
from every brancli of knowledjje wliat was necessary to a well- 
intbnnod mind, and to jsfivc iK)pulur views of tiie more abstnn 
branches of learnin»r mid Hciencc ; that tlieir readers might not 
be incommoded, and deprivetl of pleasure or improvement, ly 
ignorance of facts or expressions used in books or conversatico. 
Such a work nmst obvioiit;ly be of great utility to every class of 
readers. It has been found so much so in Germany, that it 
*is met with everywhere, among the learned, the lawyers, the 
military, artists, merchants, mechanics, and men of all staticoii 
The reader may judge how well it is adapted to its object, 
from tlie circuniritance, that tliough it now consists of twdvo 
volumes, seven editions, comprising about oub hundred TBOth 
8AND COPIES, have been printed in less than fifteen years. It 
has been translated into the Swcdizsh, Danish and Dutch lan- 
guages, and a French translation is now preparing in Paris. 

A great advantage of this work is its liberal and impartiil 
character ; and there can be no doubt that a book like the £i- 
CYCLOPfDiA Americana will be found peculiarly useful in thii 
country, where tlie wide diffusion of the blessings of education, 
and the constant intercourse of all classes, create a great d^ 
mand for general information. 

In the preparation of the work thus far, the Editors have 
been aided by many gentlemen of distinguished ability ; and &r 
the continuation, no ellbrts shall be spared to secure the aid of 
all w^ho can, in any way, contribute to render it worthy of 
patronage. 

The American Biography, which is very extensive, will be 
furnished by Mr. Walsh, who has long paid particular atten- 
tion to that branch of our literature, and from materials in the 
collection of which he has been cnjjagod for some years. For 
obvious reasons, thc^ notices of (Iistin«,''uished Amrricans will be 
contined to deceased individuals: the Kuropcan biography con- 
tains notices of all distinguisjhed living characters, as well as 
those of past times. 

The articles on Zoology have l>cen written expressly for the 
present edition by Dr. John 1). tioDM.vx; those on Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, by a gentleman deeply versed in those de- 
partments of science. 

In relation to tlie Fine Arts, the work will be exceedingly 
rich. Great attention wa^j given to this in the (icrnian work, 
and tlie Editors have been anxious to render it, by the ncce-ssary 
additions, as perfect as possible. 

• To gentlemen of the Bar, the work will be peculiarly valua- 
ble, as in cases where legal subject:? are treated, an account is 
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a. of the provisions of American, English, French, PruBsian^ 
rian, and Civil Law. 

xe Publishers believe it will be admitted, that this work is 
>f the cheapest ever published in this country. They havti 
desirous to render it wortliy of a place in the b«6t librarieSi 
3 at the same time they have fixed the price so low as to 
C; within the reach of all who read. 



who can, by «ny honest inode^ of economy, reserve the sum of two 
• and fifty ccnta quarterly, from their family expenses, may pay fo» tl>4 
9ut that as it is published ; ana wo conhd'*.Dtly believe that they will fbi-t 
9 end that they never purchased so nuich general, practical, useful iiifor- 
•n at so cheap a rate. — Journal of Eldiuation. 

tie «ncouraffeinent to the publisluu's should correspond with the testimonj 
'or of their enterprise, and the b<>autiful and faithful style of its ezecn- 
tlie hasard of the undertaking, bold as it was, will be well compcnsateti ; 
»ur libraries will bo cnriclied by the most generally useful encyclopedia 
nary that has~b"cn oflcred to the readers of the English language. Fu'l 
fh for Che general scholar, and plain enough for every capacity, it is lac 
convenient, in every view and form, than its more exp<msive and ponder 
redecessors — American Farmer. 

3 high reputation of the contributors to this work, will not fail to insurs 
avorable reception, and its own merits will do the rest. — Silliman'a Jour». 
e work will be a valuable poflsession to every family or individual tha* 
iflbrd to purchase it ; and we take pleasure, therefore, in extending th6 
irledge of its merits. — Mitional IntelUgenccr. 

IB Encycloptedia Americana is a prodigious improvement upon all th^ 
|one before it^ a thing for our country, as well as the country that gavif 
rth, to be proud of; an inexhuustihle treasury of useful, pleasant and fk 
ir learning on every possible subject, so arranged as to be speedily ani 
y referred to on emergency, as well as on deliiterate inquiry ; and bettei 

adai^ed to tbu understanding, and put within the reach of the multitude 
* Thtt Encyclopoedia Americana is a work without which no librarj 
Jiy of the name can hereafter be made up. — Yankee. 
» copious information wiiich, if a juxt idea of tlie whole may be formed 

Uie first volume, this work affords on American subjects, fully justifieit 
tie of an American Dictionary; while at the same time the extent, varie- 
Bd felicitous disposition of its topics, make it the most convenient and 
Actory Encycloptedia that we have ever seen. — JfationcU Journal. 
tbe succeeding volumes shall equal in merit the one t>efore us, we may 
dently anticipate for the work a reputation and usefulness which ought 
leare for it the most flattering encouragement and patronage. — Federal 
iU. 

le variety of topics is of course vast, and they are treated in a manner 
h ia at once so full of information and so interesting, that the work, in- 
1 of being merely referred to, might be regularly perused with as much 
lUre aa profit.— JBa^-t/n^re American. 

e view itus a publication worthy of the age and of the country, and can- 
Hit believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain tlie publish* 
and well reward them for tliis contribution to American Literature.-— 
more Patriot. 

e cannot doubt that the succeeding volumos will equal the first, and w« 
a warmly recommend the work to the patronage of the public, as being by 
he best work of the kind ever offered for sale in this country. — U. 8. Gtaz. 
reflects the greatest credit on those who have been concerned in its pro- 
ion, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the 
, compendious dictionary of the arts, sciences, history, politics, biogra)rfiy, 
n^hich has yet been compiled. The style of the portion we have read 
rse and perspicuous: and it is really curious how so much scientific and 
r information could have been so satisfleictorily communicated in such brief 
•M, — A*, y. Kvening Post. 
coiiiiicndious library, and invaluable book of reference. — JV*. Y. American 
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CAREY & L£A 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE WORKS. 



I. PRIVATE MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BO- 

liTAPAllTE, from the French of M. Fauyelktde Bouubienne, 

. Private Secretary to the Emperor. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The pecuKar adviuitag^ of p<Mition in ri'ganl to his present subject, solely 
c^loyea by M. de Bourrienne, his literary accomplish men ts and inorul qualifica- 
tMiw* have diready obtained fur these memoirs the tirst rank in contt-mporarv 
and mdieBtic history. In France, where they had been for yi^arh expected ^itn 
anxiety, and where, since the revolution, no work connect«.-u Mith UiHt period or 
iti consequent events has created so gix^at a sensation, the vol uines of Buurrienne 
have, from the first, bet>n accepted as the only trukiwurthy exliibitiou of the 
piivate life and {lolitical principles of Napoleon. 

** We know from the btst political authority now living in England, that the 
writer^ accountt are perfectly corroborated by facts."— L if. Gaz, 

II. ANNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM- 
PAIGNS. By the Author of Ctiiil Tuubmton. In 3 vols. 
l2ino. with plates. 

IIL REPORTS on LOCOMOTIVE and FIXED 

ENGINES. By J. Stephehsoit and J. Walker, Civil Engi- 
neers. With an Account of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail Road, by H. Booth. In 8vo. with plates. 

IV. NOTES on ITALY, during the years 1829-30. 

By Rkxbbasht Psalk. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

** This artiyt will gratify all reasonable expectation ; be is neither ostentatious, 
nor dognuitieal, nor too minute ; he is not a partisan nor a carper ; he admire* 
without senrility, be criticises without malevolence ; his frankness and ipood 
humour give an ag^reeable colour and effect to all his decisions, and the object of 
tfhem ; hu book li^ves a useful general idea oi the names, works, and deserts of 
the gi^t masters ; it is an instructive and entertainiug index.**— ^of. Gax, 

''we have made a copious extract in preceding columns, fh>m this interesting 
wwIl otcwr eountryman, Rembrandt Peale, recently published. It has received 
ldp:h eommendation from respectable sources, which is justified by the portions 
we have leen extracted."— Comnfffrria/ Advertiser. 

\. COUNT ROBERT of PARIS, a Romance of 

the Lower Empire. By the Autlior of WATj:nLEY. In 2 vols. 
12mo. JVearly ready. 

VL FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRA- 

YELS, including ANECDOTES of NAVAL LIFE; intended 
chiefly for the use of Young Persons. By Basil Hall, Capti 
K. N. In 2 vols, royal IBmo. 
•'Bii volumes consist of a melange of autobiography, nnval ajiecdotes, and 
' ' * , of a somewhat discursive nature, which we have felt much pleaure in 



" Tb» title page to these volumes indicates their being chiefly intended for 
ymiBg penons, but we are much mistaken if the race of gray beai*ds will be 
■BMBg the lesst numerous of the readers of * midshipmen's pranks and the hu- 
latmn ct^itt green room.* To us the following is irresistible."— /<r^* f^ax. 



18 Valuable WorkB 

VII. SONGS of the AFFECTIONS- By Mrt. 

Hbvianb. Hov:iI 18mo. 

VIII. DESTINY, or the CHIEF'S DAUGHTER- 

By the Aiilhop of** Mauri aos" and "The Iniikrjtascs." In 3 

▼ols. 12iTin. 

•* Thei-e remain* h(>hind, not onija largr harvcrt, bat laboDrra capable rf 
gathf lingf it in. More than one wnter ha» of late displayed talenti of ihii if 
scrii>tion ; and if the present author, himielf a phantom, ma^ be penninedlB 
dUtinfpiish a brother, or perhaps a tister shadow, he wonld mention, in paroeahr, 
the author of the rery lirely work entitled ' Manidge.* *'— Conc/uxi«n ^^ "Mn 
•f My Landlord:* 

The PERSIAN ADVENTURER. Bj the Author 

of the Ktzztlrasr. In 2 vols. 12nio. 
*< It it fViU of elowinsr descriptions of Eastern life.**— rotrrln*. 

IX. VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of the 

COMPANIONS of COI.UMIUJS. By Washiwotok Irtiss, 
Author of the Life of Cohimbus, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

** Of the main work, we may repeat that it possesses the ralae of impor 
tant history, and the magnetism of romantic adventure. It sustains in cTOT 
respect the repntntiun of In'ing.** ** We nuiv hope that the gifted author «w 
treat in like manner thu rnterprises and exuloits of Pizarro and Cortes; aid 
thus coniplete a serii-s of ( lei^int recitals, which «ill contribote to the etpedd 
l^ratiii cation of Americ«ns,an:i form an imperishable fiind of delightful instne* 
turn for all ages and countries." — Nat. Gaz, 

** As he leads us from one savaee tribe to anotlier, as he paints aiieceanvc iCCMi 
of heroism, perseverance, and self-denial, as he wanden among the magniflcsenl 
■cenes of luiture, as he relates with scnipulous fidelity the ermrt^and the eriia& 
eren of those who<ie lives are for the most part marked with traits to coranaM 
admiration, and iii-rhaps tstecm — every where we find him the snme undeTii^ 
jng, but beautiful momlist, gathering from evvry incident some lesaon to pn» 
st-nt in striking language to the re-ason and the heart. Where his story Iradsmm 
to tome individual, or presents some incident which raises our smiles, it is i» 
eorded with that naive humour, which is the more effective irom ita siraplidtj; 
where he finds himu'lf called on to tell some tale of misfortune or wo— and bow 
often nmst he do so when the history of the gentle and p<>acoful nativea uf the 
Antilles piv liif ^ubje^-t — the reader is nt a Ins* whether mmt to admire the beanty 
of the picture he paints, or the deep pathos wliich he impt'reeptibly excites."— 
American Quarter! ij Jiei'trtc. 

X. A CHRONICLE of tlie CONQUEST of 

GUKVADA. Hy Washington TnviN«», Ksq. in 2 vols. 

" On tlie whole, this work will sustain the high fame of Washingtcm Irrinfi 
it fills a blar.k in the historical libmiy wliich ought not to ha%-e remained lo 
long a blank. The language throughout is at one*; chaste and animated; and 
the nanTitive may Ik* said, like Spenser's Fairy Queen, to pn sent one long gal- 
lery of splendid pictims. Indeed, ^^f know no pagit fmm which the artist it 
more likely to derive iiisjiiratioii, nor pi'iluips are there many incidentt in lite- 
rary history more surprising than that this antique and cKivalroui story shoald 
have been for the fii-st time tolrl worthily by the pen of an American and a re- 
publican." — London Literary Gazette. 

New Editions ofihefollotving works by the same Au- 
thor, 

THE SKKTCII BOOK, 2 vols. 12mo. 

KNICKERHOCKKR'S HISTORY of NEW YORK, 2 voU. 
BUACK»KID(;K hall, 2 vols. 12mo. 
TALES of a TKAVELLEH, 2 vols. 12mo. 

XL A TREATISE on the CULTURE, of the 

SUGAR CANE, with Practical Directions for the MANU- 
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Published by Carey ^ Lea. S 

^PACTURB of its PRODUCTS. By G. R. Pobteb, Esq. In 
Bivo, with plates. 



XII. CABINET OF HISTORY. 

Vols. 1,2. HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Sir Waiteb Scott, 

3. HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sip James Mack- 
intosh. Vol. 1. 

4. OUTLINES of HISTORY. 

5. HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS. By J. C. 
Gratta:^. 

6, 7. HISTORY of FRANCE. By Etbb Evaks Ckowi. 
^ 2 vols." JSTearly ready. 

8. HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sir James Mack- 
iNTOsu, Vol. 2. JSTearly ready. 

XIII. CABINET LIBRARY. 

V6]. 1. The MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY'S NARRATIVE 
of the LATE WAR in GERM A NY and FRANCE. 
" No hiitoiy of the events to which it relates can be correct without referenco 
•9 its stmtements.'*— Lt^rrory Gazette. 

** The events detailed in this volume cannot fail to excite an intense interest." 
'^Dublin Literary Gazette. 

** The only connected and well-authenticated account we have of the spirit* 

fldrriny scenes which preceded the fall of Napoleon. It introduces us into the 

•abiiiets and presence of the allied mouarchs. We observe the secret policy of 

csch individual : we see the course pursued by the wily Bemadotte, the tempo- 

. ^biMig Mettei-nich, and the ambitious Alexander. The work deserves a plaeeia 

L. tmxy historical library.**— C/o6e. 

2. JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. JVeariy ready. 

• Plants, trees, and stones, we note ; 

Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things. 

" We again most strongly recommend tliis little unpretending volume to the 
'' attention of every lover m nature, and more particularly of our country readers. 
It will induce them, we are sure, to examine more closely than they have been 
accustomed to do, i|ito the objects of animau^ nature, and such examination 
will prove one of the most innocent and the most satisfkctory sources of gratifi- 
cation and amusement. It is a book thatought to find its way into every rural 
drawii^room in tlie kingdom, and one that may safely be plnctnl in f very lady's 
boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they iwi.y."— Quarterly Review. 
Ho. LXXVIIL 

** We think there are few readers who M'ill not be delighted (we are certain all 
£ will be instructed) by the * Juurual of a NaturalisL* **^Monthly Review. 

"This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all studies. We are 
acquainted widi no previous work which beai-s any resemblance to this^ except 
* White*s History of Selbome,* the most Ceucinating piece of rural writing and 
■ound English philosophy that ever issued from the pres<t.'* — At/tenccum. 

** The author of the charming volume before us has produced one of the mo^t 
Interesting volumes we remember to have seen for a long time.*'— >Vw Monthly 
Meu[. June, 1829. 

3. MILITARY MKMOIRS of the DUKK of WELLING- 

TON. By Captain Motle Suehkr. JVtar/y ready. 

XIV. A DISCOURSE on the REVOLUTIONS 

of the SURFACE of the GLOBE and the Changes thereliy pn.- 
duced in the ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Baron G Cuyier. 
Translated from the French, with Illustrations and a Glossary 
In 12nio. with plates. 




4 Valuable ff^orks 

XV. OUTLINES of HISTORY, from theEarlieit 
Records to Ihe Present Time. Prepared for the Uat of 

Schools, with Question*, by Johw Froht, A. M. 

** We hare ^lano 
at a work entitled. 

World, fri»ni the ea . . 

JiKt ])iihihh*Hl bj Mi-^xn.' Carey f(c Lea*. I'hw edition contains some impoitaBl 
addition)!, and n let uf (luestinns for examination of itudenta — arranged by Joba 
Frost, A. M. The main object of the work i>, by g^vingf a selection of intern^ 
inf^ and St ri kin gf facts from more elaborate histories, properly and calefully■^ 
raneed with chronulneical tables, to render the study of fpeneral history less diT 
ana repulsive than it has b(*en heretofore. This, we think is fully accmnplishMi 
Very g^n*at care appears to have been bestowed on the selections, and in amn^ 
ing the chronokieical tables, as well as in the classification of the historical mMr 
ter into parts and chapters. The work will sufficiently reconunend itself to si 
Who examine it." — Sat. Eve. Post. 

XVI. ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

consistinpf of 21 Coloured Maps, with a Complete Accentusted 
Index. By Samuel Bctler, D. D., F. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of 
Derby. 

By the same Author, 

XVII. GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA: a Sketch of 

Ancient Geography, for the Use of Schools. In 8vo. JiTeoriy 
ready. 

XVIII. ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA; a 

Popular Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, and 
Politics : brought down to the Present Time, and including i 
Copious Collection of Articles in American Biog^raphy. On 
the basis of the Seventh Edition of the German Conversation! 
Lexicon. Edited by Dr. Francis Leiber, assisted by Rdvarb 
WioGtEswoRTH, Rsq. 

•«• This work will be completed in twelve large octavo volumes, price two 
dollars and a half each, stningly bound in cloth. Five volumes are already pulh' 
lished, and the sixth is nearlv ready. 

XIX. 7he W ATE II WITCH, or the SKIMMER 

of the SKAS. By the Author of the Pilot, Red RovEn, &c. 
In 2 vols. 

** We have no hesitation in classini^ this among the most powerful of the ro- 
mances of our countiynian." — U. States Caxette. 

" We could not brr-nk from tho volumes, and may predict that tliey will excite 
the same interest in the minds of almost every reader. The concludine chapten 
produce intense emotion."— J>ra*iona/ Gaxjdte. 

New Editions of the foltoimng JForks by the samt 

Jiuthor, 

NOTIONS of the AMEKICANS, by a Travelling Bachelor, 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The WISH-TON-WTSH, in 2 vols. 12mo. 

The RED ROVER, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The SPY, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The PIONEERS, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The PILOT, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12mo. 
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PubiUhed by Carey ^ Lea, 

-4«AMPAIGK Translated from the French of Baron Labrst. 
^f^toHy ready. 

VII. CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of FEVER, 

eomprising: a Report of Cases treated at the London Fever 
Hospital, 1828-29. By Alkxahdbh Twkedti!, M. D. Membei' 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 8vd. 

VIII. PARSONS on ANATOMICAL PREP A- 

HATIONS, in 8vo. With plates. JVearfy ready. 

IX. THE PRACTICE of MEDICINE, upon the 

Principles of the Physiological Doctrine, by J. G. CosTSRy M. D. 
Trmnslated from the French. 

X. COLLES'S SURGICAL ANATOMY. Se- 

cond American edition. 

XL PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RE- 

. SEARCHES on DISEASES of the BRAIN and SPINAL 
(XIRD. By JoHx Abkrchomrte, M. D. 

<* Ve hare here a woric of authority, and one which doet credit to the author 
■d hk taantXf,^—Vortt Amer- MeiL and Surg, jQurtu 



By the same Author^ 
XIL PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RE- 
SEARCHES on DISEASES of the STOMACH, the INTES- 
TINAL CANAL, the UVER, and other VISCERA of the 
ABDOMEN. 

•• Wc haTe now elosed a very lone rei^cw of a very ralnable work, and, air 
I. ttoogh we have endeavoured to condenM into our ipaget a preat mass of impor- 
"^ tant matter, we feel that our author has not yet received justiee.**— JIfirc/tro-CAi- 
•' Tu n t ic tU Revievt, 

■ XIIL A RATIONAL EXPOSITION of the PHYSI- 

CAL SIGNS of DISEASES of the LUNGS and PLEURA; II. 

lustrating their Pathology and Facilitating their Diagnosis. By 
' Chabkbs J. WiiLTAMs, M. D. Tn 8vo. with plates. 

** If we are not gn^atlv mistaken, it will lead to a better nndentandinr, and a 

BWve correct estimate of the value of auscultation, than any thing that has yet 

appeared.*'— ^fn. MetL Jeurru 

JilV. BECLARD'S GENERAL ANATOMY. 

f* Translated bv J. Torxo, M. D. 8vo. 

XV. A TREATISE on FEVER. By South wood 

'Smm, M. D. Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 

*< There b no man in actnal practice in this mcjtropolia, who should not pouen 
hfanrelf <^Dr. 8mith*s work.*'— Lo«rf. Med. and Surg. Joiirn. Feb. 

* With a mind to (tami'd tn accurate observation, and lo^cal deduction, Dr. 
8mi^*s delineation* are peculiarly valuable."— Aferfico-r^ir. Rev. March. 

** No woric has been more lauded by the Review* than the Treatise on Fevcr^ 
hf Soudiwood Smith. Dr. Johnson, the editor of the Medico-Chinirfrical Re- 
▼«ew, layt, * It is the best ^ * ^ "^ *^- * —'*' ^ = 



, ^ ^ _^ we have ever perused on the subjt^t of fever, and in 

eofiMience, we believe it the best that ever flowed from the pen of physician 

fai any age or in any country.* **— ^m. Med. Journ. 

XVI. MEMOIR on the TREATMENT of VENE- 
REAL. DISEASES WITHOUT MERCURY, employed at the 
MiliUry Hospital of the Val-de-Grace. Translated from the 
^nch of H. M. J. Desnielles, M. D. &c. To which is added 
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Valuable Works in Medicine^ ^e. 



Obiervfttioni by G. J. Guthrie, Eaa. and various documeBlil 
■bowing the results of this Mode of Treatment, ia Great JA 
tain, France, Germanv, and America, 1 vol. 8vo. 

XVII. PRINCIPLES of MILITARY SURGERY, 

comprising Obser^-ations on the Arrangements, Police, ind 
Practice of Hospitals, and on the History, Treatment, ind 
Anomalies of Variola and Syphilis ; illustrated with cases and 
dissections. By Jo a 5 Hexxex, M. D., F. R. S. E. Inspedorcf 
Military Hospitals — first American from the third London edi- 
tion, with Life of the Author, by his son, Dr. Johv Hs55». 

•* The ralue of Dr. Heiinen'i work U too well apprecimted to nerd any vnte 
oToun. We wfre unir reqiiirt-d thtrn. to brini^ the third edition before the ■» ^ 
tiec oT our n«den; and having done this, we ihall men^y add, thai the toIub 
merits a place in wt:ry librarf, aud chat no military suiigeon ougitc to be witbBil 
ixJ^—Medieai Gaxette. 

" It is a work (^ tupererocation for ui to euk>^;ixe Dr. Hennen^ IGIitaiT Sn> 
eery; there can be bo second opinion on its merits. It is indispeniable to tte fli^ 
litUT and naval suigeon.*^ — Lond»n Medical and Surgical JuurnaL 

XVI II. A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY, by William E. HonxER, M. D. Adjunct Profef- 
sor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 

" We can conscientiously commend ic to the memben of the pnifetsion,li • 
■atisfactonr, interestine, and instructive view of the subjects discussed, nd 
as well adapted to aict them in formings a correct appreciation cd'thediMBcd 
conditions they are called on to relieve."— American Journal ^tht MaBal 

XIX.' ' A New Edition of a TREATISE of SPE- 
CIAL and GENERAL ANATOMY, by the same author, S voli. 
8yo. 

XX. A New Edition of a TREATISE on PRAC- 
TICAL ANATOMY, by the same author. 

XXL COXE'S AMERICAN DISPENSATORY, 

Eighth Edition, Improved and greatly Enlarged. By Joas 
Redmax Coxe, M. I). Professor of Materia Medica and Phu** 
macy in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1 voL 8vo. 

XXII. An ESSAY on REMITTENT and INTER- 
MITTENT DISEASES, including generically Marsh Fever 
and Neuralgia — comprising under the former, various anoma- 
lies, obscurities, and consequences, and under a new systema- 
tic view of the latter, treating of tic douloureux, sciatica, 
head-ache, ophthalmia, tooth-ache, palsy, and many other 
modes and consequences of this 



Macccllocii, M. D., Y. U. S. &c. 8cc 



generic disease ; by Jobs 
c. Physician in Ordinary to 




<» Wc most stronji^ly recommend Dr, Macculloch's treatise to the attention of 
our medical brethren, a*; presentinjif a most t-aluable mass uf information. OBi 
poost important subject.*'— ?/. A. Med, and Surg, Journal, 

XXIII. CAZENAVE and SCHEDEL, on DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN. Translated from the French. In 8vo. 

XXIV. The PRACTICE of PHYSIC, by W. P. 
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PubHahed by XJarey ^ Lea. ^ 



Diwxu, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Midwifeiy in the Unirer- 
«itT of Pennsylvania, 2 vols. 8vo. 

*f We hare no lientation in reeommending it at decidedly one of tbe bat 
•jstenu of medicine extant. I1ie tenor of the woris in fgeaeni reflects the high- 
cstt honour on Dr. Dewees*s talents, industry, and capaaty, ibr the execution of 
<he arduous task which he had undertaken. It » one of the most able and 
■atisCsctoiy works which modem times have produced, and will be a standard 
anthority."— LondL MetL and Surg, Journ. Jug. 1830. 

XXV. DEWEES on the DISEASES of CHIL- 

DREN. Third edition. In 8vo. 

The objects of this work are, 1st, to teach those who bare the «harg« of chil- 
dren, either as parent or giuirdian, the most approved methods of securing and 




of our af^ 
hasavmded 



flUed. And 2d, to render available a long experience to these objects 

ftetions, when they become diseased. In attempting this, the autnor h 

as much as was possible. ** technicality;** and has g^ ven, if he does not flatter him- 
aelf too much, to each disease of which he treats, its appropriate and designat- 
charaeters, with a fidelity that will prevent any two being confounded, to* 
icr with the best mode of treating them, that either hu own experioice or 




It of others has suggested. 

XXVI. DEWEES on the DISEASES of FE- 

MALKIS. Third edition with additions. In 8vo. 

XXVII. DEWEES'S SYSTEM of MIDWIFERY. 

Fourth edition, with additions. 

XXVIII. CHAPMAN'S THERAPEUTICS and 

MATERIA MEDICA. Fifth edition, with additions. 

XXIX. The AMERICAN JOURNAL of the ME- 

DICAL SCIENCES, No. XV. for May, 1831. Among the 
Collaborators of this work are Professors Bigelow, Channing, 
Chapman, Coxe, Davidge, De Butts, Dewees, Dickson, Dud- 
ley, Francis, Gibson, Godman, Hare, Henderson, Horner, Ho- 
•ack, Jackson, Macneven, Mott, Mussey, Physick, Potter, Se- 
wall, Warren, and Worthington; Drs. Daniell, Emerson, Fearn, 
Griffith, Hays, Hay ward, Ives, Jackson, King, Moultrie, 
Spence, Ware, and Wright. — Terms, Jive dollars per annum. 

XXX. HUTIN'S MANUAL of PHYSIO- 

U)GY. in 12mo. 

XXXI. MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and 

PHARMACY. By H. M. Edwaiids, M. D. and P. Vatasseub, 
M. D. comprising a Concise Description of the articles used in 
Medicine ; their Physical and Chemical Properties ; the Bo- 
tanical Characters of the Medicinal Plants; the Formulae for the 
Principal Officinal Preparations of the American, Parisian, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, &c. Pharmacopoeias; with Observations on 
the Pr<»per Mode of Combining and Administering Remedies. 
Translated from the French, with numerous 'Additions and 
Corrections, and adapted to the Practice of Medicine and to 
the Art of Pharmacy in the United States. By Joseph Toowo, 
M. D. Member of the Philadelphia Medical Society, and E. 
DuBAND, Member of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 



44^ Valuable f Forks in Medicine^ fyc. 

** It contains all Che pluurmaoeutieal infonnaxkm that the pfayiiekn candMi^ 
and in addition, a Ui^t nuut of infutmation, in relation tu the propertie^ h*. 
of Che ditfereiit artielei and pn-jparatiom employed in medicine, than joijr cJTtti 





NEIIAL ANATOMY, and PATHOLOGY of BICHAT, by 

Thuxas IIkudkrson, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Pnu> 

ticc of Medicine in Columbia College, Washington City. 1 

vol. 8vo. » 

** The eniionic of Dr. Henderson ought and must find a place in the libwy 
of ever^ physician di'sinmt uf useful knowk-dge fur liinuelr, or of being instra* 
menul m imparting it to others, whose studies he is expected to supctiuicod.*^ 
North American Medical and Surgical Journal^ Ko, 15. 

XXXllI. ELLIS' MEDICAL FORMULARY. Hie 

Medical Fomuilapy, being a collection of prescriptions de- 
rived from the writings and practice of many uf the most enu* 
nent physicians in America and Europe. By Bexjamin Euu, 
M. D. 3d edition, with additions. 

** A small and ver>- usefbl vohime has been recently published in thiscity«c» 
titled * The Medical Formulary.* We believe that this voluJite will meet vitki 
cordial weleonte tVum die medical public. We Svould especially recomicend it 
to our bniliren in distant paits of the country, whose iiuulated situMtions miy 

""""'"" -e been caor 
. Jour. 

THO- 

LOGY, containing the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Morbid Clu- 
racters of Diseases, &c. 2d. ed. 1 vol. 12mo. 

XXXV. The ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and 

DISEASES of the TEETH. By Thomas Bell, F. K. S., F. L 
S. ]kc. In 1 vol. 8vo. wkh plates. 
** Mr. Bell has evident^' endeavoured to construct a >work of refeivnce for tkf 

Sractitioner, and a U'\t-book for the student, contaiiung- a * plain and pntctidl 
igest of the infumiation at present possessed on the subject, and results of the 
author's own invtstipitions uud exi>erience.* "•*•** We must now take lea« 
oi Mr. Bell, \vhose work we have tio doubt will become a class book on the in- 
portant subject uf dental surgerj." — Medico-Chirrirgical Review, 

XXXVL WISTAR'S ANATOMY, fifth edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

XXXVIL GIBSON'S SURGERY. Second edition, 

improved and enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

PRE P.Q RING FOR PRESS, 
ACYCLOPiEDIA of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 

Comprising Treatises on the Nature and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, &c. &c. Edited by Joiiy Forbes, M. D.,F. R. S., Alkx- 
A»i)ER TwEEDiE, M. D. and John Conollt, M. D. 

This work will make five or six large 8vo. volumes, and will 
be published at intervals of three months. For the revision and 
adaptation of the work to this country, the publishers have 
engaged the assistance of inaiiy of our most distinguished phy- 
sicians. A detailed prospectus' will shortly be published. 
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